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PREFACE 

This  little  volume  is  intended  as  supplementary  reading 
for  schools.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  more  than  a  series 
of  sketches,  leaflets  from  the  inexhaustible  record  book 
of  the  ancient  past. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  sketches  will  prove  an  interest- 
ing and  stimulating  preliminary  to  the  study  of  ancient 
Oriental  history,  and,  by  thus  leading  back  to  the  infancy 
of  nations,  incite  to  investigation  in  the  fascinating  field 
of  prehistoric  archaeology,  the  first  Act  in  the  great 
Life  Drama  of  mankind. 

Although  the  chapters  of  this  book  do  not  form  a  con- 
tinued narrative,  they  will  have  their  full  meaning  only 
if  read  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  have 
endeavored  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  in  each  national 
character,  and  by  contrasting  one  with  another,  make  it 
easier  ibr  youthful  students  to  retain  a  separate  picture 
of  each. 

The  list  of  reference  books  will  prove  useful  to  many 
teachers.  It  contains  a  selection  of  the  best  works  up  to 
the  present  date.  I  have  consulted  all  of  these  and  many 
others  in  the  preparation  of   this  book.      The  numbers 

54! 533 


following  quotations  refer  to  the  numbered  list  of  authori- 
ties, page  227,  but  not  in  all  cases  to  the  particular  books 
mentioned  in  the  list. 

Names    will   be   found    divided    and    accented    in    the 
index. 

E.  J.  A. 
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STORIES    OF    ANCIENT    PEOPLES 


THE    EGYPTIANS 


WHO    THE    ANCIENT    EGYPTIANS   WERE 

I 

IN  a  long,  narrow  valley  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
great  African  continent,  there  once  lived  an  ancient 
people,  who  for  many  thousands  of  years  were  a  great 
and  powerful  nation.  The  very  first  glimpse  we  get  of 
them  takes  us  far,  far  back  into  the  past,  —  to  a  bygone 
time,  more  than  four  thousand  years  before  Jesus  Christ 
was  born  ;  that  is,  nearly  six  thousand  years  ago. 

Who  were  these  people  ?  They  styled  themselves  romet 
qemt,  "Men  of  Kemt"  — " Kemt"  meaning  the  "Black 
Land."  We  call  them  the  "ancient  Egyptians."  With 
perhaps  one  exception,  they  are  the  very  oldest  people 
we  know  anything  about ;  that  is  to  say,  with  them  we 
must  begin  the  history  of  the  world. 

Now  the  land  in  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  dwelt 
is  a  very  peculiar  and  interesting  one.  The  great  river 
Nile  enters  it  from  the  south  and  courses  along  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  between  two  deserts.  Every  year,  in 
midsummer,  this  river  becomes  a  mighty  torrent,  a  flood 
of  waters  which  overflow  the  banks.     Then  the  black  mud 
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brought  by  the  waters  from  afar  is  spread  out  on  each 
side  of  the  river  bed,  and  makes  a  fertile,  productive  soil. 

Thus,  inch  by  inch,  through  century  after  century, 
has  been  formed  the  "  land "  of  Egypt,  the  gift  of  its 
mighty  river.      From   the   outer  edges  of  the  black  belt 

stretch  desert  wastes 
of  sandy  mountains, 
and  barren  hills  and 
hollows.  A  part  of 
the  black  mud,  car- 
ried along  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  dropped 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  has  formed  a 
huge  triangle  of  land 
called  the  "  Delta  of 
the  Nile."  In  many 
thousands  of  years 
this  delta  has  grown 
far  out  into  the  sea. 
Now  it  is  supposed 
that  the  first  Egyp- 
tians, at  a  period  so 
very,  very  far  back 
that  we  know  not 
when  it  was,  left  their  ancestral  home,  which  was  perhaps 
in  Arabia  or  some  other  part  of  southwestern  Asia,  and. 
journeyed  west,  wandering  toward  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  There  they  found  a  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Life  became  easy  for  them.  The  rich,  black,. muddy  soil 
needed  only  to  be  scratched  up  with  a  stick,  and  the  grain 


scattered  upon  it  soon  sprouted  forth  in  the  warm  sun- 
light, and  flowered,  producing  from  the  single  kernel  cast 
upon  the  ground  a  hundred  or  more  grains  in  return. 

So  the  Egyptians  did  not  need  to  work  very  hard  to 
get  bread  to  eat.  One  thing  they  soon  learned  to  do  : 
they  must  build  and  keep  in  good  repair  embankments 
and  canals  to  regulate  the  overflow  of  their  great  river. 

As  time  passed  on,  the  descendants  of  these  primitive 
Egyptians  forgot  all  about  the  country  from  which  their 
ancestors  had  come.  They  believed  that  the  Nile  valley 
had  always  been  the  home  of  their  people.  They  had 
a  notion  that  Egypt  must  be  the  center  of  the  earth,  and 
of  more  importance  than  any  other  part  of  it.  The  earth 
they  thought  was  flat,  and  shaped  somewhat  like  an  ellipse. 
All  around  the  edge  were  lofty  mountains,  surrounded  by 
a  heavenly  river.  No  one  had  ever  seen  this  river,  but 
the  Egyptians  believed  firmly  in  its  existence,  and  that 
a  celestial  bark  was  borne  along  upon  its  waters  support- 
ing the  great  disk  of  the  sun,  which  in  this  manner  made 
the  circuit  of  the  earth  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

When  the  sun  set,  it  was  supposed  that  boat  and  all  had 
only  disappeared  for  a  while  behind  one  of  the  mountains. 
As  the  Egyptians  believed  the  sun  to  be  a  god,  or  the 
abode  of  a  god,  his  rising  and  setting  was  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  them. 

The  Egyptians  were  never  able  to  find  the  source  of 
their  great  river.  The  place  where  its  waters  began  to 
flow  was  unknown.  In  speculating  upon  this  matter,  they 
finally  decided  that  the  Nile  must  be  a  branch  of  the 
heavenly  river,  and  that  it  descended  upon  the  earth 
through  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  of  the  south. 
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Hence  the  Egyptians  "oriented"  in  this  direction;  that 
is,  in  reckoning  the  points  of  the  compass,  they  faced  the 
south,  calling  the  right  hand  the  west,  and  the  left  hand 
the  east, — just  the  opposite  way  from  which  we  reckon. 
The  south  was  always  sacred  to  them ;  for  beyond  it,  in 
the  region  which  had  never  been  explored,  lay  a  fabulous 
and  blessed  country,  Ta-neter,  the  "  Land  of  the  Gods." 

As  to  the  sky,  they  could  not  imagine  it  otherwise  than 
a  solid  vault.      Some  believed  that   this   vault      K/WV^ 
rested  upon  four  pillars  placed  at  the  corners ;         I  I  II 
others,  that  it  was  supported  by  the  summits  of  the  distant 
mountains. 

The  Egyptians,  who  used  a  very  interesting  system  of 
pictorial  letters  and  syllables  (about  which  you  will  read 
later  on),  had  among  these  a  dainty  little  figure  to  represent 
the  word  "night." 

p  This  shows  the  arched  dome  of  the  sky,  over 

v" J — I N 

x  which  a  rope  is  thrown,  with  a  star  suspended 

from  the  end.  Now  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  stars 
were  like  lamps.  In  fact,  they  used  the  same  word  for 
"star"  and  "lamp."  As  they  could  not  conceive  how  the 
stars  were  kept  from  falling  out  of  the  sky,  they  invented 
the  rope  system  to  keep  them  in  place.  Such  bright  and 
lovely  objects  must  be  the  abodes  of  heavenly  beings. 
The  ropes  enabled  these  beings  to  pull  their  dwellings 
up  and  down  at  pleasure. 

II 

The  Egyptians  worshiped  a  great  many  gods.  Their 
religion  was  what  we  call  "polytheism."  They  made 
gods  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  Nile,  and  also  a 
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Sacred  Bull  {Apis) 


great  many  animals  which  they  held  sacred.  And  was  it 
any  wonder  that  these  simple  pagans  worshiped  the  great 
River,  when  it  was  so  good  to  them  ?  They  wrote  beautiful 
hymns  to  their  gods.  The  Nile  god  was  called  Hapi%  the 
"Hidden  One." 


Each  year,  at 
the  time  of  the 
inundation, 
when  the  waters 
first  began  to 
rise,  a  great  fes- 
tival was  held  in 
honor  of  the 
god  of  the 
Nile.  From  all 
parts  of  Egypt, 
from  the  Delta  to  the  Cataracts,  flocked  crowds  of  people, 
and,  headed  by  their  priests,  went  in  procession  to  the 
river  bank,  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  the  chanting  of 
hymns. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  Hapi !  "  they  sang,  "who  descendeth 
upon  earth,' and  giveth  life  unto  Egypt.  Thou  who  art 
hidden  in  the  unknown, —  whose  waters  spread  upon  the 
fields  which  the  Sun  god  hath  created.  Who  giveth  life 
to  all  that  are  athirst.  Thou,  the  Creator  of  corn,  the 
Maker  of  barley  —  do  thy  waters  cease  to  flow,  then  are 
all  mankind  in  misery ;  and  when  thou  wanest  in  heaven, 
the  gods  themselves  and  all  living  things  perish." 

So  the  pagan  Egyptians  had  an  idea  that  by  praying  to 
the  Nile  god,  they  could  persuade  him  to  send  them  a  good 
inundation,  for  well  they  knew  that  if  the  waters  failed  to 
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overflow  (which  sometimes  happened),  there  would  be  dire 
famine  in  the  land. 

One  of  the  curious  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
was  the  way  in  which  they  buried  their  dead.  They 
made  mummies  of  them.     When  a  person  died,  his  body 


Wrapping  the  Mummy 


was  carefully  embalmed.  This  was  an  exceedingly  com- 
plicated process,  often  requiring  two  or  three  months. 
First,  the  internal  organs  were  removed,  and,  although  the 
Egyptians  regarded  this  as  a  very  necessary  process,  it  is 
said  that  the  men  who  did  it  were  held  in  such  abhorrence 
and  odium,  that  when  their  work  was  completed  they  were 
stoned  away  from  the  premises. 

After  the  body  had  lain  for  seventy  days  in  an  embalm- 
ing fluid,  the  priests  commenced  their  part  of  the  task. 
Now  began  the  wrapping  of  the  dead  man  in  yard  after 
yard  of  linen  bandages,  which  had  been  steeped  in  gums, 
resins,  and  sweet-smelling  spices,  and  smeared  with  glue. 
Over  each  member,  even  each  finger  and  toe,  as  they 
wrapped  it  up,  the  priests  recited  prayers  and  magic 
charms.  These  were  supposed  to  help  the  dead  man  get 
to  heaven.  The  finger  nails  were  stained  with  henna,  and 
on  the  little   finger  of  the  left  hand  was   placed    a   ring 
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mounted  with  a  scarab,  the  image  of  a  kind  of  beetle 
which  the  Egyptians  worshiped.  This  ring  was  also  to 
help  along  in  the  other  world.  Where  the  dead  man's 
heart  had  been,  they  placed  another  large  scarab  with  a 
prayer  engraved  upon  it. 

Each  bandage  had  its  own  special  name,  and  its  own 
special  incantation,  and  the  priests  were  obliged  to  place 
it  exactly  where  it  ought  to  go.  It  was  inscribed  with  fig- 
ures of  the  god  who  watched  over  that  particular  member 
of  the  body.  Woe  to  the  dead  man  if  the  wrong  god  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  wrong  member  !  It  might  have  very 
uncomfortable  consequences  in  the  world  to  come. 

The  dead  person  was  laid  away  with  all  his  finery,  and 
magic  jewels  of  various  kinds  were  buried  with  him,  to  en- 
able him  to  contend  against  the  monsters 
which  would  be  on  the  alert  to  attack  his 
soul  as  soon  as  it  entered  their  realm.  And 
thus  equipped,  and  fully  armed  against 
ghosts  and  goblins,  the  mummy  was  ready 
for  its  first  coffin. 

This  was  shaped  to  fit  and  painted  in  gor- 
geous colors.  Sometimes  it  had  a  full-length 
picture,  made  to  look  as  near  like  the  dead 
person  as  possible,  with  gilded  face  and  inlaid 
eyes  which  were  very  lifelike.  At  the  foot 
was  painted  a  picture  of  the  Egyptian  god- 
dess Nut.  She  represented  the  sky,  and  her 
form  was  studded  with  stars. 

On  the  coffin  case  of  King  Men-kau-ra,  a  Coffin  Case 
builder  of  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  who  lived  about 
five  thousand  years  ago,  this  picture  of  Nut  had  the  in- 
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scription :  "  Thy  mother  Nut  {i.e.  the  sky)  spreads  herself 
over  thee,  in  her  name  of  heavenly  mystery.  She  grants 
thee  to.be  a  god,  subduing  thine  enemies,  O  King  Men- 
kau-ra,  living  eternally." 

A  rich  man's  coffin  was  put  into  a  stone  sarcophagus 
and  placed  in  the  tomb,  which  was  generally  a  long  way 
underground.  The  Egyptians  blocked  the  entrances  to 
their  tombs  with  huge  masses  of  broken  stone,  to  guard 
against  robbery.  Oftentimes  valuable  articles  were  buried 
with  the  mummy,  —  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  But 
precaution  was  in  vain ;  what  man  had  hidden,  man  could 
find,  and  tombs  were  frequently  rifled  of  their  valuables. 

The  dead  man  was  supposed  to  want  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  do  all  the  things  in  another  world  which  he  had  done 
while  alive.  So  the  Egyptians,  who  imagined  that  he  had 
power  to  do  all  sorts  of  wicked  things  to  them  if  he  was 

not  kept  in  good  humor, 
buried  with  the  mummy 
weapons,  tools,  and 
dishes.  In  quite  early 
times,  before  they  were 
very  much  civilized,  they 
placed  food  in  the  tomb  ; 
but  in  later  years  it  oc- 
curred to  them  that,  as 
the  man  was  a  kind  of 
ghost,  as  it  were,  clay 
and  stone  images  of 
food  would  do  just  as 
well  and  last  longer.  Finally  they  went  so  far  as  to 
substitute   pictures   of   food,  which  were  painted  on  the 
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walls  of  the  tomb.  The  dead  man  was  supposed  to  sat- 
isfy his  hunger  by  merely  looking  at  them.  That  part 
of  a  deceased  person  which  ate  and  drank  was  called 
his  Ka. 

The  Egyptians  believed  that  the  soul  (Ba)  of  a  man 
sometimes  visited  his  body  after  death.  They  tried  to 
imagine  what  it  was  like,  and  pictured  it  under  many 
forms,  sometimes  as  a  sparrow  hawk  with  a  human  head. 
Some  tomb  paintings  represent  this  little-  birdlike  soul  fly- 
ing down  the  tomb  shaft  to  visit  the  body  in  which  it  had 
formerly  dwelt.  The  Egyptians  took  the  most  scrupulous 
care  in  embalming  the  body,  because  they  imagined  that 
the  soul  would  perish  if  its  earthly  dwelling  place  went  to 
decay. 

Ill 

The  Egyptians  were  the  wisest  nation  of  their  times, 
except  perhaps  one  other,  which  dwelt  far  away  from 
them  by  the  Euphrates  River.  They  had  made  a  start 
in  almost  every  line  of  learning,  inventing  many  things 
—  tools,  weapons,  and  household  utensils ;  they  learned 
to  spin  and  weave,  they  invented  an  alphabet,  they  dis- 
covered how  to  make  glass  and  clay  dishes,  and  they  did 
fine  work  in  stone,  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

The  Egyptians  had  also  begun  to  be  astronomers,  having 
observed  that  the  sun  every  year  reaches  certain  points  on 
the  horizon  and  then  returns  again.  From  this  discovery 
they  finally  succeeded  in  forming  a  year  of  365  days, 
divided  into  12  months  of  30  days  each,  and  a  "little 
month"  of  5  days. 

They  also    discovered    that    certain    stars    move,   while 
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others  do  not.  They  imagined  them  to  be  the  dwelling 
places  of  gods,  and  called  them  "  the  spirits  which  never 
move  and  the  spirits  which  never  rest." 

Egyptian  doctors  practiced  medicine,  but  in  this  practice 
they  resorted  very  much  to  magic.  They  had  curious  ideas 
about  the  inside  of  the  human  body.  They  imagined  that 
the  "breaths  of  life"  entered  at  the  right  ear  and  the 
"breaths  of  death"  at  the  left.  From  the  ears  these 
"  breaths "  were-  carried  to  the  heart,  which  distributed 
them  over  the  body. 

Egyptian  doctors  mixed  their  own  medicines,  com- 
pounded of  almost  every  substance  that  can  be  swal- 
lowed.     They    had    an   idea,    as    some   have    nowadays, 

that  the  worse  a  medi- 
^    I    c  cine  tasted,  and  the  more 

there  was  in  a  dose,  the 
more  likely  it  would  be 
to  make  a  cure. 

So  they  boiled  up 
horrible  messes  of  flesh, 
gall,  blood,  hair,  and 
horns  of  animals,  lizards, 
beetles,  bats,  frogs,  mice,  and  other  animals.  Such  com- 
pounds were  sweetened  with  honey,  and  inflicted  upon  the 
unfortunate  sick  person.  A  venerable  Egyptian  work  on 
medicine,  now  known  as  the  "  Ebers  Papyrus,"  written 
about  three  thousand  years  ago,  has  many  such  disagreeable 
concoctions.  One  poultice  has  thirty-five  different  sub- 
stances in  it.  And  the  poor  sick  man  was  not  only  obliged 
to  swallow  vile  messes,  he  must  submit  to  magic  charms 
and  incantations.    The  Ebers  Papyrus  says,  "  The  incanta- 
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tions  are  good  for  the  remedies,  and  the  remedies  are 
good  for  the  incantations." 

Medicine,  according  to  the  Egyptians,  was  not  invented 
by  man,  but  was  a  divine  gift.  The  gods  themselves  had 
always  needed  it.  The  Sun  god  once  took  cold,  and  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of.  "grippe,"  Thoth,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  was  called  in  as  attending  physician.  We  pos- 
sess the  magic  formula  which  this  ancient  doctor  recited 
when  he  gave  the  remedy  :  "  Depart,  thou  son  of  a  cold ! 
Thou  who  breakest  the  bones,  destroyest  the  skull,  and 
makest  ill  the  seven  openings  of  the  head ! " 

Egyptian  doctors  also  made  up  recipes  for  keeping 
vermin  out  of  the  house,  and  various  toilet  preparations. 


TV  k  i  Z.  T\L°  •»  ¥ 

Another    (chapter)        about         preventing       mice        from  running 


2  81*9 


O       IN  <I> 

over       things.  The     fat     of      a     cat.  Put  (it) 


^*         ill  a 

on  everything. 

Recipe  to  keep  away  Mice 

From  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  3500  years  old  (hieroglyphic  transcription) 

There  are  recipes  in  the  Ebers  Papyrus  for  preventing 
the  hair  from  turning  gray.  "  The  blood  of  a  black  calf, 
cooked  in  oil,  —  a  salve."  Another,  "Two  parts  of  blood, 
horn  of  a  black  cow,  warm  it  up  for  a  salve."  In  these 
recipes  the  color  of  the  animal  was  evidently  supposed  to 
influence  in  some  mysterious  way  the  pigment  cells  of  the 
human  hair. 

STOR.   OF  ANCT.    PEOP.  —  2 
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IV 

The  Egyptians  were  able  to  calculate  weights  and  meas- 
ures quite  accurately.  They  had  a  decimal  system,  that 
is,  they  counted  by  tens.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  began 
this  when  they  were  savages  by  counting  on  their  ten  fin- 
gers. That  is  the  way  all  savages  begin  to  count  —  as 
children  do. 

But  the  Egyptians  were  never  able  to  imagine  a 
fraction  with  a  numerator  larger  than  I.  They  could 
not  say,  for  instance,  f ,  or  |,  but  placed  simple  fractions 
side  by  side,  two  or  more,  as  the  case  required;  thus, 
they  represented  §  by  |,  \,  or  ^  by  J,  \,  and  in  like  manner 
other  similar  fractions. 

We  have  some  examples  of  mental  arithmetic  questions 
given  to  Egyptian  schoolboys  several  thousands  of  years 
ago.  They  are  quaintly  expressed.  For  example  :  "  To 
reckon  the  produce  of  a  herdsman.  Behold,  this  herds- 
man has  come  to  the  stock-taking  with  70  oxen.  This 
reckoner  of  the  oxen  says  to  this  herdsman  :  '  Very  fine 
are  the  heads  of  oxen  you  are  contributing.  What  is  the 
whole  number  of  your  heads  of  oxen  of  various  kinds  ? '     'I 

am  contributing  to  you   —  of  \  of  the  oxen  you  have  com- 

mitted  to  me.  I  have  reckoned,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
completed  my  contribution.' " 

Another  example  :  "  I  enter  3  times  into  a  heqat,  my 
third  added  to  me.  I  return.  It  is  filled.  Who  is  it  that 
says  this  ?  "  This  problem  in  plain  English  would  be : 
Z\x  =  heqat,  what  is  xl     A  heqat  was  a  corn  measure. 

Egyptian  schoolmasters  used  in  their  questions  one  of 
the  little   pictorial  symbols  which   mean    so   much,  even 
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when  only  looked  at.     This  figure  was  a  bird  seeking  or 

picking    up    something    from   the  ground.       It 

was  pronounced   kem.      At   the    beginning  of 

a  problem  it  meant  "  find,"  and  at  the  end  "  found,"  to 

indicate  that  the  answer  had  been  obtained. 

It  took  the  Egyptians  many  hundreds  of  years  to  get 
all  the  knowledge  which  they  finally  gained.  There  was 
nobody  to  teach  them.  They  made  many  trials  and  many 
mistakes ;  but  if  they  sometimes  failed,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  often  succeeded.  In  addition,  they  were  a  kindly, 
merry-tempered  people,  and  not  very  warlike.  Although 
obliged,  at  times,  to  carry  on  extended  campaigns,  they 
much  preferred  to  till  their  fields,  reap  their  abundant  har- 
vests, and  live  quiet  and  happy  lives  on  the  banks  of 
their  "  Sacred  River." 


WHAT   THE   ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS   BUILT 

I 

THE  valley  of  the  Nile  is  like  a  great  museum,  in  which 
is  safely  stored  away  the  product  of  six  thousand  years 
and  more  of  Egyptian  life.  Not  half  its  treasures  have 
been  unearthed.  The  desert  sands,  drifting,  drifting,  year 
after  year,  have  slowly  covered  up  the  old  cities,  and  the 
cemeteries  where  lie  concealed  the  ancient  dead.  The 
very  cities  themselves  have  helped  in  the  matter  of  their 
own  concealment. 

For   the    common  people  of   ancient  Egypt,  like  their 
modern  descendants,  built  their  little  huts  of  Nile  mud. 
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They  mixed  it  with  chopped  straw  and  fashioned  it  into 
bricks,  which  were  then  dried  in  the  sun.  Now  such 
houses  cannot  be  durable.  The  hot  sun  bakes  them  and 
they  crumble,  and  the  least  rainfall  washes  them  away. 
Fortunately  it  does  not  often  rain  in  Egypt. 

To  repair  such  dwellings  is  useless.  When  one  gets  so 
far  gone  that  people  cannot  live  in  it,  the  proprietor  just 
levels  it  off,  and  builds  anew  upon  its  ruins.  You  can  see 
that  by  such  a  process,  repeated  for  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years,  the  ground  will  grow  higher  and  higher.  This 
is  what  has  happened  in  Egypt.  The  last  cities  stand 
perched  upon  mounds  more  or  less  lofty,  many  feet  above 
the  first  level. 

These  mounds  are  like  gigantic  graves,  in  which  the 
dead  bones  of  old  cities  lie  buried.  Sometimes  they  are 
mere  earth  heaps,  sometimes  they  have  modern  towns  or 
villages  upon  them,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  Delta,  they 
are  covered  over  with  grass  or  growing  crops.  Under- 
neath, far  out  of  sight,  lie  hidden  thousands  of  years  of 
Egyptian  history,  the  story  of  a  vanished  people. 

Now  it  is  very  interesting  work  to  dig  upon  the  site  of 
an  old  city.  First,  because  the  ancient  Egyptians  wrote  no 
books  of  history,  and  digging  up  a  mound,  or  exploring  a 
tomb,  is  almost  the  only  way  to  find  out  about  the  lives  of 
these  interesting  people.  A  mound  in  Egypt  is  a  vast  rub- 
bish heap,  where  the  spade  turns  up  fragments  of  clay 
dishes,  tools,  weapons,  household  utensils,  sculptured 
stones,  vases,  weights,  and  even  jewelry  and  children's 
toys.  Thousands  of  little  scarabs  come  to  light.  These 
are  tiny  clay,  stone,  or  metal  images  of  the  scarabaeus,  a 
small  black  beetle,  which  the  Egyptians  held  sacred. 
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The  scarabs  were  worn  in  rings,  or  suspended  as  charms 
around  the  neck,  and  almost  always  placed  upon  the  mum- 
mies. They  were  also  used  as  seals,  the  owner's  name 
being  cut  upon  them  in  hieroglyphic  letters.  When  a  man 
wished  to  sign  a  document,  he  stamped  it  with  his  scarab. 

But  the  most  interesting  work  of  all  is  among  the  ruins 
of  temples  and  tombs.  Egyptian  temples  were  built  of 
stone,  and  have  not  gone  to  utter  ruin  like  the  dwelling 
houses.  An  Egyptian  regarded  his  tomb  as  a  much 
more  important  building  than  his  house.  For  the  house 
was  but  a  temporary  abode,  a  "wayside  inn," — in  the 
tomb  he  expected  to  dwell  forever.  It  was  built  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  and  decorated  as  richly  with 
paintings  and  statues  as  his  means  would  allow. 

II 

The  tomb  of  a  rich  man  in  ancient  Egypt  had  its  walls 
covered  with  hieroglyphic  writing,  interspersed  with  pic- 
tures, the  whole  painted  in  gorgeous  colors.  The  hiero- 
glyphics perhaps  related  the  biography  of  the  dead  man, 
telling  about  his  great  deeds,  enumerating  his  titles  and 
the  offices  he  had  held,  or  boasting  of  his  virtues.  At  one 
side,  near  the  entrance  where  it  could  be  easily  seen,  or 
upon  a  tablet  set  up  against  the  wall,  was  a  supplication 
to  visitors  to  bring  plenty  of  food  for  his  Ka,  or  to  pray 
that  it  might  have  plenty  to  eat,  which  the  later  Egyptians 
imagined  would  do  just  as  well. 

"  O  ye  who  live  upon  the  earth,  all  mortals,  all  priests, 
all  scribes  who  enter  this  tomb,  if  you  love  life,  and  wish 
to  know  not  death,  if  you  would  win  the  favor  of  the  gods, 
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and  desire  not  to  taste  the  terrors  of  the  other  world,  then 
say :  '  May  the  gods  grant  thousands  of  jars  of  wine, 
thousands  of  loaves  of  bread,  thousands  of  geese,  thou- 
sands of  beeves,  thousands  of  packets  of  incense,  to  the 
Ka  of  Antef.'  "  This  Antef,  whose  Ka  would  thus  be,  as 
he  supposed,  so  amply  and  surely  provided  for,  lived  about 
five  thousand  years  ago. 

Now  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  been  very  fearful  that 
the  Ka  would  after  all  perish,  in  spite  of  the  fine  meals 
painted  for  it  in  the  tomb.  The  Ka  was  supposed  to  be 
just  like  the  dead  person,  exactly  resembling  him  in  form 
and  feature.  In  fear  lest  it  might  be  annihilated,  the 
Egyptians  took  to  making  Ka  statuettes  of  stone  or  pottery. 
Over  these  the  sorcerers  or  priests  recited  magic  charms, 
which  were  supposed  in  some  unexplained  way  to  endow 
the  tiny  images  with  a  sort  of  ghostlike  life. 

They  were  then  put  into  the  tomb  and  walled  up  in  a 
place  by  themselves.  A  small  opening  was  left,  that  the 
Kas  might  get  at  the  food.  When  no  one  was  by,  they 
were  supposed  to  come  out  and  feast  on  the  good  things 
provided  by  pious  relatives  and  friends.  Naturally,  the 
greater  number  of  Ka  statues  there  were,  the  better  it 
was  for  the  spiritual  Ka.  The  little  boxlike  abodes  of 
the  Kas  are  called  serdabs.  Thousands  of  little  statuettes 
have  been  taken  out  of  them. 

There  was  another  curious  burial  custom.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  Egyptians  believed  that  a  man 
would  pursue  just  the  same  occupations  in  another  world 
as  in  this.  If  he  was  rich  and  owned  much  land,  the 
tomb  paintings  picture  him  tilling  the  celestial  fields,  sail- 
ing  on   the  heavenly  canals,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.     Now 
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it  occurred  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  that  a  man  would 
need  servants  to  aid  in  all  this.  So  hundreds  of  little  stone 
or  clay  statuettes  were  put  into  his  coffin,  or  strewn  over 
the  floor  of  the  tomb.  On  each  one  was  engraved  an  im- 
aginary conversation  between  the  man  and  these  servants. 
"  O  usJiabti  figures,  if  the  deceased  [meaning  himself] 
is  decreed  to  do  any  work  whatsoever  in  the  underworld, 
may  all  obstacles  in  his  path  be  cast  down."  Each  little 
statue  servant  answers,  "  Here  am  I,  ready  when  thou 
callest."  Then  the  dead  man  says  :  "  O  ye  figures,  be  ye 
ever  watchful  to  work,  —  to  plow  and  sow  the  fields,  to  fill 
with  water  the  canals,  and  to  carry  sand  from  the  east  to  the 
west."  The  figures  reply,  "  Here  am  I,  ready  when  thou 
callest."  These  statuettes  were  called  ushabti,  because 
they  "  responded,"  that  being  the  old  Egyptian  word  for 
"  respond." 

Ill 

Three  or  four  thousand  years  ago  Thebes  was  the  great- 
est city  of  Egypt,  perhaps  of  the  world.  There  the  Egyp- 
tians built  mighty  temples  to  the  gods,  and  ornamented 
them  in  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  manner.  The 
drifting  sands  of  centuries  have  overwhelmed  them,  and 
time  has  wrought  havoc  with  their  stately  beauty,  but  even 
in  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  to-day,  they  arouse  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world. 

One  immense  Theban  temple' was  built  for  the  worship 
of  Amen-Ra,  the  great  Sun  god.  It  is  now  called  the 
Temple  of  Karnak.  It  covered  acres  of  ground.  Twenty- 
one  Pharaohs  built  at  it,  at  intervals,  during  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years. 
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Here  a  king  named  Seti  I.  reared  an  immense  hall, 
whose  roof  was  upheld  by  134  columns.  Twelve  of  these 
are  over  60  feet  high  and  36  feet  around.  Six  men,  with 
extended  arms,  and  fingers  touching,  could  scarcely  span 
one  of  these  columns,  each  of  which  casts  a  shadow  12 
feet  broad.     Into  this  hall  you  might  put  the  very  largest 


Ruins  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Luxor 


of  our  churches,  and  have  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  Yet 
it  was  only  a  portion  of  this  great  temple,  on  whose  roof- 
less walls  we  can  still  see  wonderful  battle  scenes  and 
records  of  wars,  carved  in  gigantic  hieroglyphics. 

The  great  "  Hypostyle  Hall "  of  Seti  I.,  as  it  is  called, 
was  finished  by  his  son  Ramses  II.,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  the  architect  who  superintended  the  work,  and 
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planned  at  least  a  part  of  the  hall.  And  we  not  only 
know  his  name,  Bek-en-Khonsu  (servant  of  the  god  Khonsu), 
but  we  can  actually  look  upon  his  statue,  which  was  found 
about  seventy  years  ago  at  Thebes,  and  is  now  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Munich.  It  was  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago  that  Bek-en-Khonsu  lived  and  labored  at  Thebes. 


Wall  Sculptures  at  Karnak 


Across  the  river  from  ancient  Thebes  was  its  cemetery, 
as  unlike  our  burial  grounds  as  possible,  for  it  was  a  city 
in  itself.  It  had  a  governor,  a  system  of  police,  and  num- 
berless priests  and  officials  of  all  sorts.  Many  immense  royal 
funerary  temples  reared  their  walls  above  the  private 
tombs.  Each  temple  had  its  stables,  lofts,  granaries,  and 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardens.      So  many  services  were  held 
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in  honor  of  the  dead,  that  all  these  buildings  were  neces- 
sary. 

In  the  court  of  one  large  temple  stood  a  statue  of  the 
great  Pharaoh  Ramses  II.  This  statue  weighed  nearly 
nine  hundred  tons.  The  ears  were  each  three  feet  three 
inches  long.     This  king,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  statues 


to  himself,  often  stole  the  statues  of  kings  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  and  caused  his  own  name  to  be  engraved  upon 
them. 

You  would  think  the  Theban  statue  was  huge  enough 
to  satisfy  any  king,  but  in  the  year  1884  there  were  dis- 
covered at  Tanis,  an  ancient  ruined  city  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt,  the  fragments  of  a  still  more  gigantic  statue  of 
Ramses  II.     He  was  indeed  a  monster,  as  he  stood  there 
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erect  and  crowned,  92  feet  from  top  to  toe,  and  125  feet 
from  the  base  of  the  pedestal  to  the  tip  of  his  headdress, 
fully  50  feet  higher  than  our  Egyptian  obelisk  in  Central 
Park,  New  York.     This  stu- 
pendous giant  was  carved  out 
of  hard  red  granite.     A  later 
Pharaoh,    living    many    cen- 
turies afterward,  had  broken 
him  up,  and  made  a  gateway 
of  him. 

Every  Egyptian  temple 
had  its  obelisks,  which  were 
generally  placed  in  front  of 
the  gateways.  They  were 
slender,  towering  masses  of 
stone,  taken  in  one  single 
piece  from  the  quarry.     The 

tops  were  often  gilded,  or  covered  with  plates  of 
bronze,  and  the  sides  adorned  with  pictures  and  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Many  Egyptian  obelisks  have  been  carried  away  to 
other  countries.  In  Rome  there  are  thirty  of  them.  The 
city  of  Paris  has  an  immense  one,  which  stands  in  a  square 
called  the  "Place  de  la  Concorde,"  on  the  spot  where  so 
many  unhappy  persons  were  executed  by  the  guillotine 
during  the  first  French  Revolution.  In  London  there  is 
an  obelisk  on  the  Thames  embankment ;  and  we  have  the 
twin  to  it,  which  was  brought  over  and  placed  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  in  188 1.  It  took  about  five  months  to 
lower  it  from  its  pedestal  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  the 
cost  of  removal  was  over  $100,000. 


Head  of  the  Mummy  of  Ramses  1 1. 
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This  obelisk  originally  stood  before  the  great  temple  of 
the  Sun  god  at  On,  not  far  from  Memphis,  the  first  capital 

city  of  Egypt.  This 
temple,  which  has 
been  termed  the  "  old- 
est university  in  the 
world,"  was  probably 
where  Moses  learned 
the  "wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  and  he 
must  have  gazed 
many  times  upon  this 
very  obelisk.  That 
was  more  than  three 
thousand  years  ago. 
Our  obelisk  weighs 
about  225  tons,  and 
its  hieroglyphics  were 
originally  gilded. 
The  obelisk  repre- 
sented above  is  still  standing  at  Heliopolis  (On).  It  was 
placed  before  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham. 

IV 

But  of  all  the  mighty  monuments  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  reared,  the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  are 
the  pyramids.  It  does  not  seem  as  if  such  monsters  could 
ever  have  been  built  by  men.  The  largest  and  most  elabor- 
ate are  those  in  the  cemetery  of  the  ancient  capital,  Mem- 
phis, a  city  founded  by  Men-a,  the  first  king  of  united  Egypt. 


Obelisk  at  Heliopolis 
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Clieops,  or  Khu-fu,  as  his  name  is  called  in  Egyptian, 
built  the  biggest  tomb  that  was  ever  made.  We  call  it  the 
"  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh."  After  the  manner  of  all 
Egyptian  sovereigns,  Khu-fu  gave  a  name  to  his  tomb. 
He  called  it  Akket,  "  The  Lights,"  or  perhaps  "The 
Horizon."  We  are  told  that  it  took  twenty  years  to  finish 
it,  a  hundred  thousand  men  working  at  it  three  months  at  a 


Pyramids  of  Gizeh 


time.     A  wall   might  be  built  around    France   with    the 
stones  which  compose  it. 

For  many  years  the  entrance  to  this  tomb  could  not 
be  discovered.  At  last  it  was  broken  open,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  king's  coffin  and  mummy  had  been  stolen, 
doubtless  thousands  of  years  before.  Nothing  was  left 
but  the  immense  sarcophagus,  which  is  still  in  its  original 
position.  The  pyramids  of  Gizeh  are  on  a  bare  stretch 
of   desert  land    overlooking    the    Nile.     When    Abraham 
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journeyed   into   the    land    of    Egypt   they    were    already 
of  great  antiquity. 

Now  there  is  one  monument  in  the  cemetery  of  Mem- 
phis which  is  a  great  mystery.  Some  think  it  is  only 
a  monstrous  idol,  others  believe  it  to  be  a  royal  tomb. 
We  call  it  the  "  Great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh."     The  Egyptians 

themselves  called  it 
the  "image  of  the 
god  Khcper-Ra"  or 
"Hor-ein-akku"  which 
means  in  English 
"  Horus  on  the  Hori- 
zon." This  seems  to 
agree  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  intended 
for  an  idol/ 

The  Egyptians 
made  many  sphinxes. 
They  were  placed 
along  the  sides  of 
avenues  leading  to 
the  temples.  But 
none  of  these  ever 
came  anywhere  near 
being  so  gigantic  as  the  Great  Sphinx.  It  is  the  huge 
figure  of  a  man-headed  lion.  The  body  is  190  feet  long, 
and  is  formed  partly  by  a  natural  ledge  of  rock  which 
protruded  from  the  sand,  and  partly  by  bricks  and  plas- 
ter placed  there  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  workmen  to 
give  it  the  proper  form.  The  head  towers  up  60  feet ; 
the  face  is   1 3 J-  feet  wide,  and  the  mouth  large  in  propor- 


The  Great  Sphinx  of  Gizeh 
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tion.  On  the  head  was  a  royal  crown  10  feet  across, 
which  was  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  head  by  a  stem  7 
feet  long.  Headdress  and  nose  were  broken  off  ages 
ago. 

Now  the  Sphinx  is  still  a  mystery.    Nobody  knows  when 
it  was  built,  or  who  built  it,  but  it  is  very  likely  as  old  as  the 


Avenue  of  Sphinxes 


pyramids  which  are  around  it  and  perhaps  older.  Some 
explorations  have  been  attempted  from  time  to  time. 
None  have  ever  amounted  to  much  except  one  which 
was  undertaken  by  an  Englishman  about  eighty  years 
ago.  He  discovered  between  the  paws  of  the  huge 
lion  a  little  temple  with  a  story  engraved  upon  one  of 
its  walls. 
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A  far-away  Egyptian  prince,  who  afterward  became 
king  of  the  land,  one  day  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Sphinx.  Tired  out  from  hunting  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  and  amid  the  whirling  sands  of  the  desert,  he  fell 
asleep  and  dreamed.     And  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  great 

god  Kheper-Ra,  whose 
lofty  head  towered  above 
him,  awakened  from  his 
sleep  of  centuries,  and 
spoke  unto  him,  "just 
as  a  father  speaks  to 
his  son,"  with  gracious 
words  of  promise  and 
encouragement. 

"Beholdme,  lookupon 
me,  thou,  my  son,  Tehuti- 
mes.  Thou  shalt  wear 
the  white  crown  and  the 
red  crown ;  the  world 
shall  be  thine,  and  rich 
tribute  from  all  nations.  Long  years  shall  be  given  thee 
as  thy  term  of  life. 

"  But  the  drifting  sands  have  overwhelmed  me.  Prom- 
ise me  that  thou  wilt  clear  them  away,  then  shall  I  know 
thee  as  my  son  and  my  helper." 

Now  Tehuti-mes,  who  was  the  fourth  of  his  name,  was 
obedient  to  his  god,  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne  cleared 
away  the  sand  and  built  a  little  temple  where  he  could 
worship  and  sacrifice  to  his  father,  Kheper-Ra.  He  set 
up  a  stone  slab  to  commemorate  his  dream  and  his  vow, 
and  it  is  this  temple  and   this    stone  which   were  found 


Stele  of  the  Sphinx 
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eighty  years  ago,  after  they  had  been  buried  out  of  sight 
more  than  three  thousand  years.* 

A  word  must  be  said  about  Men-a,  the  first  king  of 
united  Egypt.  He  built  the  great  city  of  Memphis  upon 
land  which  he  gained  by  turning  the  river  Nile  out  of  its 
course.  That  was  a  great  engineering  work  for  nearly 
six  thousand  years  ago. 

Men-a  was  not  born  a  king,  being  at  first  but  a  petty 
chieftain  of  Thinis,  a  little  town  in  Upper 
Egypt.  But  he  was  ambitious.  He  con- 
quered, one  by  one,  all  the  other  cities,  and 
at  last  crowned  himself  with  the  double  crown 
of  the  "White  and  the  Red  Land,"  the 
united  kingdom   of   all    Egypt.       He  must 

have  been  a  talented  man.      Egypt,  in  after 

bJ  r  »  Name  of  Men-a 

years,  had  many  Pharaohs  equally  great. 

In  the  spring  of  1897  there  was  discovered  in  Upper 
Egypt  (i.e.  toward  the  southern  part  of  the  country)  a 
large  tomb,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  tomb  of  Men-a. 
If  not  the  tomb  of  Men-a  himself,  it  was  at  least  the  last 
resting  place  of  some  ancient  monarch  who  reigned  at  the 
very  beginning  of  Egyptian  history,  as  we  now  know  it, 
and  who  died  not  many  hundreds  of  years  removed  from 
Men-a's  time. 

The  hieroglyphics  of  this  tomb  are  uncouth  and  difficult 
to  read.  Not  a  single  bit  of  metal  was  found  in  the  tomb, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  king,  princes,  and  common 
people  of  this  remote  period  of  Egypt's  history  had  to  be 
satisfied   with    hatchets,    ax    heads,    and    arrows    of   flint 

*  This  story  has  been  elaborated  by  the  author  in  St.  Nicholas,  February 
number,  1900. 

STOR.    OF   ANCT.    PEOP.  —  3 
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stone.  When  the  king  died,  his  people  placed  beside  his 
body  (which  was  not  mummified)  large  numbers  of  clay 
and  stone  jars  containing  food,  ornaments  of  ivory  and 
rare  stones,  and  some  rude  attempts  at  sculpture.  Then  they 
set  fire  to  the  whole  and  attempted  to  burn  up  king  and 
all.  The  charred  remains  of  a  skeleton  which  was  taken 
out  of  the  central  chamber  of  the  tomb  can  now  be  seen 
at  the  Museum  of  Gizeh. 

This  king  was  called  Aha,  the  "  Fighter."  Thus  much 
the  hieroglyphics  of  his  "  banner  name  "  have  revealed  to 
us.  Most  Egyptian  kings  had  more  than  one  name,  and 
some  claim  that  a  second  name,  reading  Men  or  Mena, 
can  be  deciphered  upon  a  broken  ivory  plaque  which  was 
found  in  the  chamber  with  the  skeleton  of  Aha. 


HOW   THE    ANCIENT    EGYPTIANS    WROTE 


PREHISTORIC    PICTURES    AND    EGYPTIAN    WRITING 


AGES  upon  ages  ago  —  so  long  ago  that  nobody  knows 
just  when  it  was  —  the  early  men  of  the  human  race 
were  wandering  about  over  the  face  of  the  earth.  They 
had  no  fixed  habitations,  and  no  desire  for  any, — no 
knowledge  and  no  care,  but  just  to  roam  the  trackless 
forests,  or  haunt  the  river  banks  in  search  of  daily  food. 
Hunters  and  fishers  of  the  rudest  kind,  they  used  stones, 
sticks,  and  bones,  picked  up  at  random  here  and  there,  to 
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aid  their  own  fists  —  the  weapons  which  Nature  had  pro- 
vided them. 

By  and  by,  some  one  savage,  more  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising than  his  comrades,  found  out  that  by  chipping,  or 
smoothing,  or  pointing  his  weapons,  he  could  make  them 
do  better  work.  He  communicated  this  fact  to  his  fellows, 
and  they  all  fell  to  shaping  their  weapons,  rudely  at  first, 
better  and  better  as  time  passed,  and  generation  succeeded 
generation. 

These  rude  men  sought  shelter  from  the  sun,  the  rain, 
or  the  cold  wherever  they  could  most  readily  find  it.  On 
the  open  plain  they  dug  pits ;  in  the  forest,  two  stakes, 
stuck  upright  in  the  earth  and  covered  with  branches  torn 
from  the  nearest  tree,  formed  a  rude  hut.  Elsewhere, 
overhanging  cliffs  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the  rock  were 
welcome  shelters,  ready-made  to  hand,  and  requiring  no 
labor. 

The  cave  men  were  mighty  hunters.  Necessity  made 
them  so.  They  were  compelled  to  fight  for  food,  often- 
times for  their  lives.  Such  were  the  "mighty  men  of 
old."  With  flint-tipped  or  bone-tipped  spears  and  arrows 
they  waged  war  against  the  mammoth  and  woolly  rhin- 
oceros, the  cave  bear  and  the  cave  lion,  the  hyena,  and 
many  other  huge  and  formidable  animals,  immensely 
larger  than  any  which  now  exist  upon  the  earth.  Vast 
herds  of  reindeer  roamed  over  the  plains.  These  they 
captured,  using  the  flesh  for  food.  The  skins  of  their 
slaughtered  prey  were  made  into  garments,  sewn  together 
with  sinews  threaded  into  bone  needles. 

These  primitive  men  were  on  the  lowest  round  of  the 
ladder   of    learning,    climbing    up    painfully   and    slowly. 
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They  learned  a  very  little  at  a  time,  for  there  was  nobody 
to  teach  them.  They  did  not  yet  know  how  to  plow  or 
plant,  they  could  not  make  clay  dishes,  they  had  no 
domestic  animals,  neither  could  they  spin  or  weave ;  yet 
they  had  begun  to  do  one  thing  which  we  should  hardly 
expect  of  such  uncultured  folk  —  they  had  begun  to  make 
pictures !  Strange  to  say,  these  pictures  were  excellent 
ones,  too. 

Now  pray  do  not  imagine  a  cave  man  sitting  before  an 
easel,  paint  brush  in  hand  and  a  box  of  colors  at  his  elbow. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  sits  cross-legged  on  the  ground 
in  the  bright  sunshine  at  the  entrance  of  his  cave ;  his 
canvas  is  a  bit  of  bone  from  the  antler  of  the  deer  speared 
in  the  last  hunt,  or  a  section  of  ivory  hacked  from  a  huge 
mammoth's  tusk;  his  pencil  is  a  flint  stone,  carefully 
chipped  to  a  fine,  sharp  point. 

With  this  awkward  tool  he  cuts,  and  pecks,  and  carves 
his  weapons  and  the  few  household  utensils  he  owns,  orna- 


Picture  of  a  Mammoth,  carved  on  Ivory 


menting  them  in  a  truly  artistic  manner.     Now  he  makes 
a  lifelike  and  spirited  picture  of  a  huge  mammoth,  stand- 
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Tooth  of  Cave  Bear  with  Pic- 
ture of  a  Seal 


ing  up  to  his  knees  in  thick  jungle  grass ;  then  again  a 
record  of  the  last  deer  hunt,  scratched  on  a  smooth  bit  of 
slate,  which  he  has  picked  up  and  treasured  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  has  killed  many  bears  and  lions.  He  saves  the 
teeth,  and  upon  them  carves  tiny  pictures  of  animals,  a  dif- 
ferent one  for  each  tooth.  Then  he  bores  holes  in  the 
teeth,  strings  them  together, 
and  becomes  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  necklace, 
and  the  envy  of  the  whole 
tribe ;  for  not  every  one 
can  be  an  artist.  Yester- 
day a  spearman  had  a 
fierce  fight  with  a  gigantic 

wild  bull.      Our  cave  man  makes  a  picture  of  it,  graven  to 
the  life. 

Now  many  such  pictures  as   these  have  been  found, 
buried  in  the  ground,  under  so  many  feet  of  earth  and 
rubbish  of  all  kinds,  that  they  must  have  been  made  and 
left  there  ages  before  historical  times.     They  are  interest- 
ing to  us  because  they 
are  so  ancient,  because 
they  belong  to  the  early 
age    of   the   world   and 
the   childhood   of   man- 
kind ;  for  the  prehistoric 
man    was    like    a   child 
These  early  attempts  at  drawing  are 
in  fact  we  may  say  they 
because 


Dog  chasing  a  Bison 


in  many  things. 

interesting  for  another  reason 

are  more  than  interesting,  they  are  fascinating 

we  can  look  back  to  this  starting  point,  and  then  ahead 
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and  see  a  long,  long  line  of  pictures  upon  pictures,  until,  in 
the  lapse  of  ages,  some  of  them  developed  the  art  of  writing. 
Perhaps  you  have  already  thought  that  a  picture  always 
tells  a  story.  Most  pictures  are  not  made  expressly  to  tell 
stories,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  stories  have  been 
told  by  pictures,  and  pictures  alone.  In  the  beginning, 
that  was  the  best  way  men  could  think  of  to  record  what 
they  wished  to  say.  These  men  started  the  fashion  of  the 
art  of  writing.     I  will  show  you  how  it  grew. 

II 

Our  prehistoric  men  first  began  to  make  pictures  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  having  something  pretty  to  look  .at. 
Then  it  occurred  to  somebody  that  he  could  send  a  mes- 
sage in  this  way.  Perhaps  he  was  away  on  a  hunting 
expedition  and  sent  back  a  letter  to  his  family  scratched 
on  tree  bark,  or  a  piece  of  bone  or  ivory. 


^^     ^^.sit  ALA. 


I  I  II 


_A   J\ 


He  started  with  bow,  arrows,  and  spear,  made  a  journey 
by  land  (shown  by  the  legs  advancing),  crossed  a  river 
in  a  canoe,  journeyed  through  a  forest,  killed  four  lions, 
and  would  return  (legs  coming  back)  in  one  moon,  or 
month.  You  see  the  letter  is  easy  to  read,  in  fact  it  tells 
the  story  very  well. 
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So  far,  so  good  —  all  was  plain  sailing,  as  long  as  he 
had  to  write  only  about  things.  But  suppose  he  wanted  to 
write  about  a  thought,  what  we  call  an  "  abstract  idea." 
Nobody  had  ever  seen  a  thougJit  —  how  was  he  to  make 
a  picture  of  it  ?     That  was  a  puzzler  ! 

Now  as  all  ancient  nations  who  did  not  borrow  their 
letters  ready-made  from  some  other  nation  are  sup- 
posed to  have  begun  by  making  pictures,  and  to  have 
developed  them  into  writing  in  much  the  same  way,  we 
will  suppose  that  our  particular  scribe  lived  in  pre- 
historic Egypt,  that  he  belonged  to  that  wonderfully 
gifted  race  living  so  many  thousands  of  years  ago  by 
the  river  Nile,  to  whom  we  owe  the  invention  of  many 
things  without  which  we  should  find  it  very  uncom- 
fortable to  get  along. 

Now  how  was  our  Egyptian  to  express  such  ideas  as 
good,  bad,  right,  wrong,  hunger,  thirst,  power,  etc.  ?  He 
had  not  learned  to  spell  —  how  could  he,  when  nobody 
had  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  an  alphabet  ?  He 
had  not  a  single  letter  by  which  to  write  down  his  ideas. 
He  had  only  pictures. 

Now  every  language  has  certain  words  which  sound 
alike,  although  they  may  have  totally  different  meanings. 
For  instance,  in  English  we  have  can,  "  to  be  able,"  and 
can,  "  a  receptacle  to  hold  things  "  ;  then  we  have  /  and 
e-y-e,  w-r-i-g-h-t,  w-r-i-t-e,  r-i-g-h-t,  and  r-i-t-e,  and  many 
others.  Now  it  occurred  at  last  to  our  prehistoric  Egyp- 
tian, who  was  at  his  wit's  end  how  to  write  a  thought,  that 
he  could  use  the  picture  which  belonged  to  one  word  to 
express  the  thought  word  which  sounded  like  it,  but  which 
had  no  picture  belonging  to  it. 
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Now  you  have  already  guessed  what  it  was  that  our 
prehistoric  man  had  at  last  invented — it  was  the  rebus. 
He  had  made  a  discovery  by  which  he  could  write  down 
at  least  a  few  of  his  abstract  ideas.  The  rest  of  them  he 
probably  expressed  by  borrowing  the  picture  of  one  thing 
to  write  the  idea  of  a  second  thing  which  he  imagined 
resembled  in  some  way  the  first  one.  This  would  be  what 
we  call  symbolic  or  figurative  writing. 

But  the  rebus  idea  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
important.  It  was  a  grand  discovery,  a  great  step  onward. 
Pictures  used  in  this  way  are  called  phonograms,  because 
they  are  to  be  read  as  sounds,  and  not  as  pictures.  We 
might  say,  it  is  the  ear  which  reads  them,  not  the  eye. 

Now  suppose  our  Egyptian  wished  to  write  the  sen- 
tence— "  A  good  soul  goes  to  heaven."  He  could  make 
neither  a  picture  of  "  good,"  nor  of  "soul."  But  he  might 
get  over  this  difficulty,  for  in  his  language  the  word  ba  had 
three  meanings,  —  a  kind  of  bird,  a  ram,  and  a  soul,  and 
nofer  meant  either  a  lute,  or  good.  So  he  might  write 
thus : — 


-a  fe 


V si 


0 


au  ba  nofer  (er)  pet 

Goes  soul  good  (to)  heaven 

that  is,  "A  good  soul  goes  to  heaven."  The  third  figure  was 
his  picture  of  a  lute,  and  the  last  the  idea  he  had  of  the 
sky,  or  heaven.  He  thought  it  had  a  roof.  This  sentence 
was  all  right  when  spoken  aloud,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  an  Egyptian  to  read  it  and  not  understand  it. 
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There  was  a  little   black   beetle  in  his  country  called 
kJieper,  and  the  word  "  to  become  "  was  also  kheper,    /Q 
so  he  used  the  picture  of  the  beetle  for  both  words.     *^7 
In  like  manner  sa,  "a  goose,"    1^        and  sa,    "a   son," 
could  both  be  written   by   one     ^hr      picture. 

I  might  give  you  many  expedients  by  which  our  scribe 
made  up  his  rebus  sentences.  It  was  a  long,  tedious  pro- 
cess to  write  in  this  way,  but  I  suppose  he  was  not 
pressed  for  time.  He  had  really  made  a  grand  discovery, 
though  he  did  not  at  all  appreciate  how  much  you  and  I 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  going  to  profit  by  it ; 
for  this  rebus  writing  led  directly  up  to  the  letters  of  an 
alphabet. 

Ill 

The  next  step  forward  which  our  scribe  probably  took 
was  to  make  each  picture  stand  for  the  sound  of  a  syl- 
lable, instead  of  a  whole  word.  For  example,  his  hiero- 
glyphic picture  for  an  arm  -  n  was  pronounced  like  a 
in  "father";  and  a  coil  of  rope     (~^)  had  the  sound  of  ua. 


Placed  side   by    side  these  two    (J   k  pictures  read   a-na 


fl 


*  ^ 


which  meant  "to  rob."  Romen  or  re  men,  "to  carry," 
is  made  up  of  ro  *==::=>  the  mouth,  and  men  i'  '  '  '  "  'i  a 
chessboard. 

Next  another  bright  idea  occurred  to  our  inventor. 
Said  he  to  himself,  "Why  can  I  not  leave  off  the  last 
sound  of  a  syllable,  or  even  the  first  sound  of  it,  and  put 
together  what  is  left  of  each  syllable  to  sound  out  a  new 
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word?"     No  sooner  said  than  done,  and  behold,  he  had 


made   the   beginning  of   an 
He  took  this  little  figure, 
which  grew  in  the  marshes 
called  aak.     To  leave  off  the  ak  sound  gave  him   an  a 
He  made  three  as  in  this  manner  — 


alphabet ! 

the    picture    of    a    reed 

by    the    Nile.       It    was 


5 


Here  is  the  alphabet  of  the   ancient  Egyptians,  after 

f         ra  h 

£=   m  *  h 

©,*£—,    kh 

f      —   <s 

r  ■    i 


. a    a 


I 


y 

W       e 


Jl    ,   u,  w 

J. 


£^£ 


a 


sh 
d 


"1 


.J. 


th 


Alphabet  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians 
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they  had  worked  at  it  for  many  years,  for  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  it  was  all  invented  by  one  person,  or  all  at  once. 

Now  the  queerest  thing  about  this  matter  is,  that  after 
the  Egyptians  had  made  an  alphabet,  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  how  important  the  invention  was,  and  it 
never,  from  first  to  last,  occurred  to  them  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  their  words  with  just  this  alphabet  alone. 
No,  when  they  wrote  a  word  it  had  a  little  of  everything  in 
it,  —  picture  letters,  picture  syllables,  and  picture  words,  — 
all  mixed  up  together,  and  on  the  end  was  tacked  another 
picture,  sometimes  two,  or  even  three,  to  explain  what 
the  word  meant. 

For  example,  the  Egyptian  "  power  "or  "  strength  "  was 
written  thus  :  — 


A^A/V^A 


khet  kh 


The  khet,  k^jp — 7^  might  as  well  have  been  left 
out,  but  was  kept,  and  an  arm  and  hand  grasping  a  club 
added,    to  show   that    nekht   meant    something   powerful. 


}\ 


ba  a  u 


This  picture  meant  a  "  hole  "  —  babau,  with  one  ba  and 
one  a  too  many.  So  with  "pyramid,"  which  looks  as 
if  it  was  mermer,  when  it  is  simply  mer. 


T 


A 
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This  kind  of  writing  was  very  pretty  to  look  at,  and 
very  ornamental  when  used  to  decorate  temples  and  tombs; 
but  if  a  man  wanted  to  write  a  business  letter,  or  keep 
accounts,  or  even  write  a  story,  naturally  he  began  to  get 
discouraged  with  the  making  of  so  many  pictures. 

Just  when  the  ancient  Egyptians  began  to  feel  this  way 
we  do  not  know.  Probably  it  was  before  the  historic  time 
began,  that  is,  before  we  know  anything  about  their 
history.  They  had  then  long  ceased  to  be  savages.  They 
built  cities  with  immense  temples,  whose  roofs  were  upheld 
by  gigantic  and  beautifully  ornamented  pillars  and  columns. 
They  erected  elaborate  tombs  as  eternal  dwelling  places 
for.  their  mummied  dead,  and  covered  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchers  with  their  picturesque  hieroglyphics,  sculptured 
and  painted  in  rainbow  colors.  They  had  invented  all 
sorts  of  household  utensils  and  tools  of  many  kinds.  We 
can  see  the  pictures  of  all  these  things  on  the  walls  of 
tombs  in  the  oldest  burial  grounds  of  Egypt. 

Among  other  things,  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  learned 
to  make  a  kind  of  paper  out  of  the  stem  of  a  reed  which 
grew  in  the  marshes.  We  call  it  the  "  papyrus,"  whence 
our  word  "  paper."  Cut  in  thin  strips  and  pasted  together, 
it  made  an  excellent  material  upon  which  to  write,  quite  as 
good  in  many  respects  as  anything  we  use  now. 
As  the  Egyptians  continued  to  write  upon  their  papyrus, 
they  left  off  bit  by  bit  parts  of  their  pic- 
torial letters,  keeping  only  enough  to 
show  what  was  meant.  Their  picture 
of  an  owl  was  called  mulak,  and  had  mulak 
come  to  stand  for  the  letter  m.  Now  (Later  form) 
they  shortened  it,  and  it  became  somewhat  like  a  figure  three. 
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In    like   manner,   an   eagle  (a)    //)  took  this  form    /  , 

a  horned  snake  (/)  ^^Z3  took  this  form  ^  ,  and  so 
on. 

Little  by  little  the  letters  became  so  much  changed,  that 
at  last  this  "  hieratic  writing  "  (as  it  is  called)  became  quite 
different  from  the  hieroglyphic  pictures.  The  Egyptians 
used  both  ways,  the  hieroglyphic  for  engraving  upon  stone, 
and  the  hieratic  for  papyrus  and  potsherds.  When  they 
wished  to  be  ornamental  they  used  the  pictures,  when 
practical,  the  more  easily  formed  hieratic  copies. 

Now  a  very  interesting  question  to  us,  who  live  so  long 
after  these  ancient  people,  is  this  :    Is  our  English  alpha- 
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Tratislation 

Beginning  of  the  chapter  about  preparing  medicines  for 
I  tU  every  part  of  a  patient." 

— H —  From  an  ancient  Egyptian  medical  papyrus,  about  3500  years  old 

1       iz.        Hieratic  Writing,  with  Corresponding  Hieroglyphics 

bet  derived  from  this  Egyptian  hieratic  writing  ?  Many 
learned  scholars  have  claimed  and  still  claim  that  it  is.  If 
this  is  true,  the  letters  came  to  us  through  many  hands, 
and  have  undergone  great  changes,  which  was  to  be 
expected,  considering  the  long  period  of  time  which 
separates  us  from   the  ancient  Egyptians,     It   has   been 
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supposed  that  the  Phoenicians,  a  trading  people  who  lived 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  borrowed  their  letters  from  the 
Egyptian  hieratic  script.  The  Greeks  perhaps  obtained 
the  most  of  their  letters  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  Romans 
from  the  Greeks,  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  Europe  from 
the  Romans,  and  we,  of  course,  from  the  English. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  think  that  the  cuneiform  writ- 
ing is  the  ancestor  of  all  modern  alphabets,  and  of  late  an 
interesting  and  plausible  claim  has  been  made  in  favor  of 
a  script,  which  we  will  consider  later  on,  in  the  chapter, 
"The  Story  of  a  Lost  Nation  and  its  Queer  Hieroglyphics." 

But  it  may  not  prove  to  be  at  all  necessary  to  look  so 
far  away  to  Eastern  countries  for  the  origin  of  the  handy 
letters  which  we  have  inherited  from  the  Greeks.  Surely 
that  mysterious  and  shadowy  people,  the  prehistoric 
Hellenes,  ancestors  of  the  gifted  Greek  race,  were  fully 
capable  of  inventing  for  themselves  a  system  of  pictorial 
symbols,  and  developing  from  it  an  alphabet  of  their  own. 
Whether  they  actually  did  this,  we  do  not  yet  know,  but  of 
late  there  have  been  found  in  the  island  of  Crete  many  rude 
hieroglyphic  characters,  entirely  akin  to  the  very  begin- 
nings of  writing,  as  exhibited  among  other  ancient  peoples. 

Who  then  was  the  man  who  first  wrote  by  sound  ?    Was 

he  an  Akkadian,  a  Semite, 
jF  ^P9  t*  x  wmjk  I  T  an  Egyptian,  a  Hittite,  a 
W^K^^J^^fi^  Greek,  or  a  Chinese? 

&*    v^wO^TTT  ^nc     Egyptians     finally 

^^•^^        *  shortened  even  their  hier- 

HIERATIC  WRITING  ^   ^   &   ^^  Qf   scrawls 

Supposed  to  be  about  4500  years  old  ,     ,     ,  1     i       1  i   •    1 

and  dots  and  dashes,  which 
hardly  looks  like  writing  at  all.    It  is  called  the  "  demotic  " 
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writing.  The  three  kinds  they  used  until  they  borrowed 
the  letters  of  Greece,  which  by  this  time  had  been  im- 
proved upon  and  polished  until  they  were  quite  readable, 

Demotic  Writing 


and  much  superior  to  anything  which  Egypt  had  ever  pos- 
sessed. It  must  have  been  quite  a  relief  to  the  Egyptians 
to  get  rid  of  their  laborious  script. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Egyptians  wrote,  now  what  did 
they  write  ?  They  were  quite  a  literary  people,  and  even 
in  the  very  earliest  times  loved  to  write.  They  wrote  long 
biographies,  which  were  carved  upon  the  walls  of  their 
tombs  ;  they  composed  beautiful  hymns  to  the  gods  ;  they 
wrote  books  on  medicine  and  magic ;  and  even  romances 
and  stories.  Their  picturesque  script  covers  miles  of  stone 
wall,  yards  upon  yards  of  mummy  bandages,  amulets  by 
the  thousand,  and  numberless  rolls  of  papyrus.  Even  tiny 
scarabs  were  engraved  with 
the  little  characters.  They  had 
a  habit  of  keeping  accounts 
on  bits  of  clay,  which  we  call 
potsherds.  These  have  been 
found  in  abundance.  They 
ornamented  their  tools,  house- 
hold utensils,  and  furniture 
with  the  tiny  pictures,  finely  carved  and  delicately  painted. 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  written  either  horizontally 
or  in  vertical  columns.  The  figures  turn  sometimes  to  the 
right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left,  but  they  always  begin  to 


A  Scribe  registering  his 
Accounts 
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read  from  the  side  toward  which  the  pictures  of  living 
beings  face.  The  hieratic  and  demotic  characters  were 
written  from  right  to  left,  the  opposite  way  from  which 
we  write  our  lines. 

The  Egyptians  speculated  as  to  the  way  it  came  about 
that  men  had  ever  been  able  to  write  at  all.  One  of  their 
legends  relates  that  Thoth,  the  ibis-headed  god  of  wisdom, 
was  the  inventor  of  writing,  and  that  he  came  one  day  to 
an  early  king  of  Egypt,  and  offered  to 
teach  the  art  to  the  people.  This  mon- 
arch, who  seemed  to  have  been  rather 
slow  in  his  notions,  objected,  fearing 
that  children  and  young  people  would 
cease  to  store  up  in  memory  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  forefathers,  and  rely 
wholly  on  books.  But  the  counsel  of 
Thoth  prevailed,  and  the  Egyptian  people 
received  the  gift  of  letters  — "  the  in- 
genious art  of  painting  words  and 
speaking  to  the  eyes."  Thus  they  be- 
came the  first  literary  people  of  the 
Thus  much  the  ancient  Egyptians  themselves 
But  we  know  better.     We  can  look  back  and 


Thoth 


world, 
believed 

trace  the  development  of  their  writing  from  pictures,  such 
as  those  made  by  the  rude  cave  men,  who  lived  in  the  far- 
away past,  ages  before  the  dawn  of  civilization. 
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THE   TALE   OF   THE   TWO    BROTHERS 

AN    ANCIENT    EGYPTIAN    ROMANCE 
(Abridged  from  the  author's  translation) 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  were  two  brothers,  named 
Anpu  and  Batau.  Anpu  was  the  elder ;  he  had  a 
wife  and  a  house.  His  younger  brother  was  like  a  son  to 
him.  It  was  he  that  made  the  clothes,  followed  after  the 
cattle,  and  did  all  the  work  in  the  fields.  There  was  not 
his  equal  in  the  whole  land. 

Now  for  many  days  Batau  had  spent  his  time  with  the 
cattle,  driving  them  home  in  the  evening,  while  his  elder 
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Driving  the  Cattle  to  the  Pasture 

brother  sat  with  his  wife  at  home,  eating  and  drinking. 
And  when  the  earth  was  light  with  the  coming  day,  he 
baked  the  bread  and  set  it  before  his  brother,  and  carried 
the  food  to  the  laborers.  Then  he  followed  after  his 
cattle,  who  told  him  where  the  grass  was  finest.  And  he 
hearkened  to  all  their  words,  and  drove  them  where  they 
wished  to  go.  So  they  grew  fat  and  increased  in  numbers 
greatly. 

STOR.  OF  ANCT.  PEOP.  —  d. 
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Now  Anpu  and  Batau  went  out  one  morning  to  plow, 
for  said  Anpu,  "  Get  ready  the  seed  corn  and  the  oxen, 
for  the  land  has  come  forth  "  (that  is  the  Nile  waters  had 
so  far  subsided  that  patches  of  earth  were  visible).  So 
they  spent  the  day  in  the  fields  and  were  very  merry 
together. 


Plowing  and  Sowing 


At  night  Anpu  returned  first  to  his  house,  where  his 
wife  told  him  some  wicked  falsehoods  about  his  younger 
brother.  He  became  mad  as  a  southern  panther,  and 
determined  to  kill  Batau.  So  he  sharpened  his  knife, 
and  went  into  the  stable,  and  hid  himself  behind  the 
door. 

And  when  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  and  Batau  had 
loaded  himself  with  grass  from  the  field,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  do  each  day,  he  came  Lome,  and  as  his  first  cow 
entered  the  stable,  she  exclaimed  to  her  driver  :  "  Beware  ! 
Thine  elder  brother  stands  before  thee  with  a  knife  to 
kill  thee.  Flee  from  him  !  "  He  hearkened  to  the  words 
of  his  first  cow.  Then  another  went  in,  and  spoke  in  like 
manner.  And  he  looked  beneath  the  door  of  the  stable 
and  saw  the  feet  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  his  knife 
in  his  hand.  Batau  laid  down  his  load  and  fled,  and  his 
elder  brother  followed  with  the  knife. 

Then  Batau  in  his  fright  and  distress  called  upon  the 
Sun  god,  Hor-em-akhu.     And  the  Sun  god  heard  his  cry, 
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and  made  a  great  river  between  Batau  and  his  brother, 
and  the  river  was  full  of  crocodiles.  And  one  brother 
was  on  one  bank,  and  the  other  was  on  the  other. 

Then  Anpu  cast  something  twice  at  his  brother,  but 
could  not  kill  him.  And  Batau  cried  from  the  other 
bank,  saying :  "  Stay,  and  when  the  earth  is  light,  and  the 
disk  of  Aten  comes  forth,  I  will  speak  with  thee  in  his 
presence,  and  will  cause  thee  to  know  the  truth,  for  never 
have  I  done  thee  wrong.  But  nevermore  will  I  dwell 
with  thee,  but  I  will  go  to  the  Cedar  Mountain." 

And  when  the  earth  was  light  with  the  coming  day, 
and  Hor-em-akhu  began  to  appear,  they  saw  each  other, 
and  conversed  together.  Anpu  became  convinced  of  his 
brother's  innocence. 

But  Batau  said  :  "  Go  home  and  care  for  thy  cattle.  As 
for  me,  I  shall  go  to  the  Cedar  Mountain.  Know  that  my 
soul  must  depart  from  me.  I  shall  lay  it  in  the  topmost 
blossom  of  the  Cedar  Tree.  When  the  Cedar  Tree  is 
felled,  my  soul  shall  fall  to  the  earth,  and  I  shall  die. 
But  do  thou  go  home.  And  if  at  any  time  thou  takest  a 
jug  of  beer  in  thy  hand,  and  it  turns  to  froth,  then  shalt 
thou  haste  away.  Come  then  to  seek  my  soul.  Thou 
shalt  be  seven  years  searching  for  it,  -and  if  thy  courage 
faileth  not,  then  shalt  thou  find  it.  Place  it  in  a  cup  of 
cold  water.     So  shall  I  live  again." 

Then  Batau  journeyed  on  to  the  Cedar  Mountain. 
Anpu  went  home  and  slew  his  wife,  and  sat  down  to 
mourn  for  his  younger  brother. 
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II 

When  Batau  reached  the  Cedar  Mountain,  he  spent  his 
days  hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  each  night  returned 
and  stretched  himself  to  sleep  under  the  Cedar  Tree  in 
whose  topmost  flower  his  soul  lay. 

One  day  he  chanced  to  meet  the  circle  of  the  Nine 
Gods,  who  were  abroad,  caring  for  their  Land  of  Egypt. 
And  the  company  of  the  gods  spoke  to  him  with  one 
accord,  saying :  "  Ho,  Batau,  thou  hero  of  the  gods,  why 
art  thou  so  solitary  ?  Why  hast  thou  left  thy  home  ? 
Turn  back  to  thine  elder  brother,  for  he  has  slain  his  wife." 

And  their  hearts  had  compassion  on  him.  Then  spake 
Hor-em-akhu  to  the  god  Knum,  saying,  "  Fashion  (lit. 
build)  a  wife  for  Batau,  that  he  may  not  be  alone."  And 
Knum  fashioned  him  a  wife,  and  she  was  superior  to  all 
the  women  of  the  land  for  beauty.  All  godlike  qualities 
were  in  her.  And  the  seven  Hat-hors  came  to  look  at 
her,  and  they  said  with  one  voice,  "  She  will  cause  death." 

But  Batau  loved  her  with  his  whole  heart,  and  he  said 
to  her :  "  Go  not  forth  from  the  house,  lest  thou  meet  the 
River,  and  he  carry  thee  away ;  for  I  cannot  save  thee 
from  him,  because  my  soul  is  in  the  topmost  Cedar  blos- 
som."    And  he  told  her  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 

Many  days  after  this,  Batau  went  forth  a-hunting,  and 
his  young  wife  went  out  to  walk  under  the  Cedar  Tree. 
And  the  River  saw  her  and  rose  up  to  pursue  her,  but 
she  ran  to  the  house.  Then  the  River  called  to  the  Cedar, 
and  said,  "  Oh,  how  I  love  her !  "  And  the  Cedar  gave 
him  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  the  River  carried  it  to  Egypt, 
and  left  it  where  the  washermen  of  Pharaoh  were. 
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Then  the  odor  of  the  lock  of  hair  scented  the  clothes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  washermen  were  much  astonished,  and 
said  one  to  another,  "  The  perfume  of  ointment  is  in  Pha- 
raoh's clothes  !  "     And  they  quarreled  about  it  every  day. 

One  day  the  chief  washerman  went  down  to  the  River, 
and  his  heart  was  filled  with  sorrow  on  account  of  the 
quarrels  which  had  arisen  among  his  people.  And  as  he 
stood  upon  the  bank,  the  waves  brought  to  him  the  lock 
of  hair.  And  he  carried  it  to  Pharaoh,  who  called  all  his 
wise  men  and  his  scribes  and  his  magicians.  And  they 
said  to  Pharaoh  :  "  This  is  certainly  a  lock  of  hair  of  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun  god,  and  all  godlike  qualities  are 
united  in  her.  Send  messengers  throughout  the  whole 
land,  that  they  may  seek  for  her."  Said  Pharaoh,  "These 
are  good  words  which  ye  have  said  to  me."    And  they  went. 

Many  days  after  this,  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  to  other  countries  returned,  but  those  who  had  gone 
to  the  Cedar  Mountain  returned  not,  for  Batau  had  slain 
all  but  one.  And  the  king  sent  other  people  to  seek  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun  -god,  bearing  all  sorts  of  fine  jewels 
to  entice  her.  So  they  brought  away  Batau's  wife,  and 
there  was  great  joy  throughout  Egypt  on  account  of  her, 
and  she  became  a  royal  queen. 

Ill 

Now  Batau's  wife,  being  a  foolish  young  woman  who 
thought  it  fine  to  be  a  queen,  did  not  wish  ever  to  return 
to  her  forest  home.  So  she  revealed  the  story  of  her 
husband  and  begged  of  the  king,  "  Send  men,  I  pray  thee, 
to  cut  down  the  Cedar,  that  Batau  may  die."     And  they 
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sent  men  armed  with  weapons,  who  felled  the  Cedar. 
The  blossom  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Batau  died. 

When  the  earth  grew  light  with  the  glow  of  the  coming 
day,  there  lay  the  Cedar  upon  the  ground.  But  on  this 
same  morning  Anpu,  Batau's  elder  brother,  went  into  his 
house  to  wash  his  hands.  And  he  fetched  for  himself 
a  jug  of  beer  and  a  jug  of  wine,  both  of  which  turned  to 
froth.  Thereupon  he  seized  his  club  and  his  sandals,  and 
taking  raiment  and  a  staff  for  the  journey,  started  for 
the  Cedar  Mountain. 

And  he  came  to  the  hut  of  his  younger  brother,  and  lo  ! 
there  was  his  brother  lying  dead  upon  his  pallet.  Then 
weeping  he  went  forth  to  search  for  the  soul.  After 
seven  years  of  searching,  his  heart  became  weary,  and  he 
would  fain  have  returned  to  Egypt. 

When  the  earth  had  grown  light  with  the  coming  day, 
he  arose,  and  going  under  the  Cedar  Tree  searched  until 
night  for  the  soul ;  and  as  he  returned  at  eventide  and 
was  looking  round  yet  again,  he  found  a  blossom,  and  lo ! 
it  was  the  soul  of  his  younger  brother.  Then  he  took 
a  vase  of  cold  water,  set  it  therein,  and  when  night  came 
Batau  raised  himself  up,  stretched  his  limbs,  and  looked 
at  his  elder  brother. 

Now  the  two  consult  together.  Says  Batau :  "  I  will 
change  myself  into  the  form  of  a  Sacred  Bull,  with  all  the 
marks.  We  will  journey  to  Egypt,  where  my  wife  is. 
And  all  the  people  will  rejoice  over  us,  for  the  Sacred 
Bull  is  the  image  of  a  great  god,  and  they  will  give  us 
great  honors." 

So  the  two  brothers  go  to  Egypt.  The  Sacred  Bull  is 
received  with    much  rejoicing  and    led   into   the   temple, 
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where  the  queen  is.  But  Batau  calls  to  his  wife,  "  Look,  I 
am  still  alive  ! "  And  she  said,  "  Who  art  thou,  then  ? "  And 
he  replied  to  her  :  "  I  am  Batau  !  Thou  didst  cause  the 
Cedar  Tree  to  be  felled.  Thou  didst  reveal  my  secret 
to  Pharaoh,  that  I  might  be  slain  !  But  look !  I  am  still 
alive !  I  have  now  the  form  of  a  bull." 

Then  the  beautiful  woman  was  terrified,  and  she  said 
to  the  king,  "  Let  me  eat  of  the  liver  of  this  bull,  for  he 
is  of  no  value  to  thee."  And  the  king  was  sad  at  heart 
to  kill  the  Sacred  Bull,  but  he  sent  his  chief  servant  to 
slay  him.  And  as  he  gave  him  a  cut  upon  the  neck,  two 
drops  of  blood  fell,  and  grew  upward  into  two  Persea  Trees, 
one  on  one  side  of  the  palace  door,  the  other  on  the  other. 

And  when  the  earth  grew  light  with  the  coming  day, 
the  king  made  a  great  festival,  and  rode  forth  in  his 
golden  chariot.  And  as  he  returned  to  the  palace,  he 
seated  himself  under  one  of  the  Persea  Trees,  and  the 
queen  under  the  other.  But  the  Tree  said  to  her :  "Ho, 
thou  base  one !  I  am  Batau  !  I  live  still !  I  have  trans- 
formed myself." 

Then  was  the  queen  terrified,  and  she  begged  the  king, 
saying :  "  I  pray  thee,  cause  these  trees  to  be  cut  down, 
and  fine  planks  to  be  made  from  them."  He  fulfilled  her 
wishes,  the  trees  were  cut  down,  but  in  vain,  for  Batau 
came  to  life  yet  once  more.  The  king  made  him  governor 
over  all  the  land.  After  many  days  the  Pharaoh  flew  up 
to  heaven,  and  Batau  governed  Egypt  for  thirty  years. 
When  he  departed  this  life,  then  ruled  his  brother  in  his 
stead.     On  the  day  of  his  burial  he  also  rested  in  peace. 

Now  may  Thoth  protect  and  defend  all  the  words  of 
these  writings. 
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SCENES    IN    ANCIENT   THEBES 

I 

DEN-HAD  AD  the  Syrian  and  Nekht-ci7ncn,  chief  scribe 
and  treasurer  of  the  temple,  stand  by  a  street  corner 
in  deep  consultation. 

"And  I,"  says  Nekht-amen,  "am  I  to  have  no  profit 
from  this  trade  ?  Here  must  I  pay  over  to  thee  from  the 
temple  treasury  twenty  thousand  and  more  utnu*  for  the 
oak  and  cedar  planks  from  Lebanon,  the  coral  and  agate, 
the  oil,  balm,  and  goodly  purple  garments.  Am  I  to  get 
nothing  for  my  good  services  ?  By  the  glorious  Sun  god, 
that  were  a  crying  shame  !  " 

"And  how  much,"  says  the  wily  Syrian  merchant,  "will 
satisfy  thee  ?  It  is  well  known  that  my  master,  who  dwell- 
eth  so  far  away,  and  whose  caravans  come  not  hither  with- 
out great  loss  and  trouble,  can  ill  afford  that  his  merchandise 
pay  toll.  Already  must  I  pass  through  many  lands  and 
many  barbarous  tribes,  and  amongst  them  all  was  no  sin- 
gle people  which  did  not  demand  tribute.  Will  twenty 
utnu  satisfy  thee  ?  " 

Nekht-amen  indignantly  protests.  "  Am  I  not  chief 
scribe  of  the  great  Temple,  and  dost  thou  proffer  me 
the  recompense  of  a  beggar?  Know  then  that  I  am  a 
'man  of  Egypt,' f  and  thou  —  thou  art  —  "     Here  words 

*  An  utnu  was  twenty-five  cents,  or  thereabouts. 

f  The  Egyptians  termed  themselves  "  men,"  par  excellence.  Dwellers  in 
other  countries  were  called  either  by  descriptive  or  slighting  epithets,  or 
named  simply  after  the  land  in  which  they  dwelt,  e.g.  Rutennu,  "  dwellers  in 
Ruten,"  Skasu,  "  shepherds,"  etc.,  etc. 
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fail  him,  and  he  gazes  with  angry  contempt  upon  his 
companion. 

"  Thou  art  truly,  as  thou  sayest,  a  '  man  of  Egypt,'  " 
answers  the  Syrian  placidly.  "  Has  that,  then,  prevented 
thee  from  defrauding  the  other  '  men  of  Egypt '  ?  Tell 
me,  Nekht-amen,  how  hast  thou  so  prospered  ?  What  has 
gained  thee  thy  goodly  house  and  thy  retinue  of  slaves, 
thy  droves  of  cattle,  and  the  rich  pasture  lands  in  the 
Delta?  Is  it  truly  but  the  revenue  of  a  scribe,  or  dost 
thou  filch  from  the  poor,  and  oppress  the  widow  ?  Hast 
thou  then  a  clear  conscience,  thou  '  man  of  Egypt '  ?  And 
hast  thou  indeed  ever  given  '  bread  to  the  hungry,  water 
to  the  thirsty,  or  clothing  to  the  naked,'  according  to  the 
precepts  of  thy  sages  ?  " 

Nekht-amen,  too  indignant  to  reply,  gathers  his  rich 
robes  haughtily  around  him,  and  walks  away  toward  his 
home.  With  a  satisfied  smile,  the  Syrian  also  turns  upon 
his  heel,  and  takes  his  way  toward  the  market  place. 

Now  Nekht-amen  has  arisen  from  poverty,  his  father 
having  been  a  bricklayer,  whose  ancestors,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  expression,  "were  not  found  in  writing,"  i.e. 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  or  wealth  to  be  recorded 
in  either  written  documents  or  tomb  inscriptions.  The 
profession  of  scribe  being  the  most  honorable  and  lucra- 
tive to  which  he  could  aspire  for  his  son,  the  father  of 
Nekht-amen  spared  no  self-denial  in  order  to  educate  the 
boy  for  it.  And  so  Nekht-amen,  being  an  apt  pupil,  has 
arisen  in  his  profession,  until  his  declining  years  find  him 
in  the  influential  stations  of  scribe  and  treasurer  in  the 
Temple  of  Amen-Ra. 

He  is  generally  well  satisfied  with  himself,  but  to-day 
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as  he  walks  along,  the  words  of  the  Syrian  ring  porten- 
tously in  his  ears  and  cause  him  grave  uneasiness.  How 
then  will  it  be  with  him  in  a  few  years  ?  Should  he 
sojourn  upon  this  earth  even  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  the  good  old  age  to  which  every  Egyptian  aspires, 
he  must  verily  one  day  pass  over  the  River  into  Amenti, 
to  dwell  he  knows  not  where. 

How  shall  he,  whose  life  has  been,  as  the  Syrian  but 
now  reminded  him,  one  long  list  of  dishonest  deeds,  ap- 
pear in  the  Great  Hall  of  Truth  in  the  Nether  World  ? 
How  shall  he  stand  before  Osiris,  the  Judge  of  the  Dead  ? 
In  that  dread  presence,  his  heart  will  be  taken  from  him 
and  placed  in  the  scales,  to  be  weighed  against  the  God- 
dess of  Truth  and  Probity.  Anubis  will  announce  the 
result,  and  Thoth  inscribe  in  characters  which  can  never 
be  effaced,  the  pitiless  verdict  of  the  forty-two  assessors 
who  have  listened  to  his  declaration.  And  the  words  of 
this  declaration,  which  his  heart  has  denied  in  the  balance 
—  they  ring  false!  "I  have  not  defrauded!  I  have  not 
caused  any  one  to  be  hungry  !  I  have  not  caused  any  one 
to  weep  !  No  evil  can  be  shown  against  me !  I  am  pure, 
I  am  pure,  I  am  pure  !  "  * 

As  Nekht-amen,  occupied  with  these  painful  reflec- 
tions, approaches  his  house,  he  suddenly  becomes  aware 
of  a  noise,  which  has  been  increasing  in  violence  and 
for  some  time  has  formed  the  undercurrent  of  his  un- 
comfortable reverie.  Lifting  his  eyes,  he  perceives 
that  the  tumult  proceeds  from  his  own  courtyard,  and 
hastens  to  enter.  Around  his  granaries,  of  which  there 
are  two,  stand  a  gesticulating  mob,  holding  in  the  midst 

*  Book  of  the  Dead,  chap.  cxxv. 
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two  men  whose  clothes  are  torn  and  daubed  with 
plaster. 

"  What  saith  the  proverb  ? "  shrieks  one  tall  fellow ; 
" '  Man  hath  a  back  and  only  obeys  when  it  is  beaten ! ' 
Open  the  doors!  Open  the  doors!  Give  us  corn!  Give 
us  corn,  or  we  will  take  it !  "  and  they  all  fall  upon  the 
two  men  and  belabor  them  unmercifully. 

"  Great  Isis  be  merciful !  "  cries  Nekht-amen.  "  It  is 
Ptah-meri!  It  is  my  son!"  And  he  rushes  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 

The  mob  turns  its  wrath  upon  the  newcomer.  "  Ha, 
Nekht-amen !  It  is  thou  and  thine  infamous  son  who 
have  made  us  to  hunger !  We  have  no  oil,  no  corn,  no 
fish,  no  onions  more !  We  hunger,  we  thirst !  We  will 
work  no  longer !  Woe  unto  ye,  may  ye  suffer  the  curse 
of  Set,  who  thus  pursue  us  with  want !  " 

Nekht-amen  expostulates.  "  But  your  barley,  your 
onions,  your  oil,  were  duly  dealt  to  each  man  on  the  first 
of  Mekhir.  How  is  it  that  ye  go  hungry  ?  When  ye 
have  food,  ye  do  eat  like  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Am  I  to 
blame  that  ye  are  gluttons  for  one  half  the  month  and 
hunger  the  remaining  half  ?  " 

"  It  is  thou  and  thy  son  who  take  from  our  measure,  so 
that  it  scarce  avails  to  keep  us  from  starvation.  And  ye 
grow  rich  upon  our  fasting !  Shall  we  bear  this  ?  No  ! 
By  the  Holy  Triad,  by  Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu,  no ! 
Give  us  corn,  or  we  will  take  it ! " 

Fear  overcoming  his  avarice,  Nekht-amen  reluctantly 
orders  the  steward,  who  is  nearly  dead  from  the  beating,  to 
open  one  of  his  well-filled  granaries,  and  a  pittance  is  doled 
out  to  each  man,  with  which  he  is  fain  to  depart  in  peace. 
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"But,"  says  Nekht-amen  sadly  to  himself,  "this  is  the 
third  riot  in  Mekhir.  Three  a  month !  May  Isis  protect 
me  !     How  long  will  my  granaries  endure  ?  " 


II 

Ben-hadad  the  Syrian  has  meanwhile  wandered  away  to 
gaze  at  the  sights  of  the  great  city  and  listen  to  the 
language  of  the  people,  so  different  from  that  of  his  own 
land.  He  strolls  into  the  market  place,  already  bright  with 
the  morning  sun,  and  is  immediately  assailed  from  all  sides. 

"  Come,  buy  of  me !  "  says  an  Egyptian  girl,  persua- 
sively holding  forth  an  earthen  jar.  "  Do  you  not  see  ? 
A  salve  for  your  wife's  eyebrows.  It  is  thrice  blest.  Isis 
has  blest  it,  and  the  great  Amen,  and  Mut.  I  took  it  my- 
self to  the  temples  before  the  earth  grew  light  with  day. 
It  is  sure.  First  pluck  out  the  hairs,  put  this  salve  on  the 
place.     They  will  not  grow  again." 

With  a  contemptuous  smile,  Ben-hadad  passes  on.  He 
knows  well  the  custom  of  the  Egptian  ladies,  who  pull  out 
their  eyelashes  and  paint  the  lids  and  eyebrows  black, 
even  to  the  temples.  In  fact,  he  himself  has  often  dealt 
in  salves  of  this  very  description. 

He  watches  with  a  curious  and  professional  eye  the 
various  groups  which  are  bartering  their  wares.  Ever 
and  anon  he  pauses  to  poise  critically  in  his  hand  the 
rings  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper  wire  which  represent  the 
money  of  Egypt.  It  has  not  yet  occurred  to  the  Egyptian 
sovereigns  to  provide  for  their  people  a  convenient  coin, 
sealed  with  a  government  stamp  which  certifies  a  proper 
weight  and  purity.     Until  then  the  people  must  weigh  and 
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re-weigh  these  rings,  and  even  then  are  often  victims  of 
fraud. 

Ben-hadad  passes  along  by  the  stalls  of  imported  wares. 
Here  are  embroidered  robes  from  Babylon,  stuffs  of  Syrian 
purple,  valuable  skins,  spices  and  incense  from  the  Land 
of  Punt,  oil  and  balsam  from  Syria,  copper  and  malachite 
from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  many  products  from  the 
far-distant  lands  beyond  the  "  Very  Green,"  as  the  Egyp- 
tians call  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these  are  precious 
bits  of  amber  from  the  North  Sea. 

Beyond,  artisans  of  every  trade  are  plying  their  avoca- 
tions in  the  open  air,  chattering,  laughing,  or  quarreling, 
as  the  humor  seizes  them.  Here  two  glass  blowers  are 
seated  on  either  side  of  a  charcoal  fire.  Very  fine  is  the 
glassware  of  Egypt,  and  justly  celebrated.  The  workmen 
make  attractive  articles  of  manifold  shapes  and  beautifully 
colored.  Ben-hadad  examines  them  approvingly  and  de- 
termines to  lay  in  a  good  stock  for  his  return  journey. 
Already  he  has  an  order  from  a  Greek  merchant  in  Tyre, 
who  will  pay  him  a  good  price  for  Egyptian  glassware  to 
send  to  his  countrymen  in  the  isles. 

Carpenters,  cabinet  makers,  boat  builders,  weavers,  full- 
ers, goldsmiths,  potters,  manufacturers  of  papyrus,  sandal 
makers,  in  short,  work- 
men of  every  imagi- 
nable trade  manufacture 
their  wares  here  in  the 
open  market  and  sell 
them  upon  the  spot, 
The  potter,  squatting 
upon  the  ground,  deftly  turns  out  his  vases,  jars,  and  cups 
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upon  a  small  wheel  which  he  turns  by  hand.  A  man 
paints  the  finished  articles  as  soon  as  they  are  dry,  and  a 
boy  carries  them  to  the  furnaces  to  be  baked.  This  ware 
also  will  form  a  part  of  Ben-hadad's  return  merchandise. 

It  being  by  this  time  high  noon,  Ben-hadad's  appetite 
warns  him  that  dinner  time  has  arrived,  and  he  turns 
toward  the  cook  shops,  whose  agreeable  odors  greet  his  nos- 
trils.   Selecting  an  opulent-looking  stall,  he  awaits  his  turn. 

Now  an  Egyptian  cook  slaughters  his  own  animals. 
Ben-hadad  is  therefore  not  surprised  to  behold  in  the  back 
of  the  shop  an   unfortunate  victim  which   has  just  been 


A  Cooking  Scene 


deprived  of  its  life.  A  man  is  holding  a  dish  to  catch  the 
blood,  which  will  be  used  later  on  in  the  cookery.  On  one 
side  an  assistant  is  deftly  cutting  up  joints  with  a  flint 
knife.  Haunches  of  raw  meat,  oxheads,  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  festoon  the  walls.  Two  cooks  are  engaged 
around  an  earthen  kettle,  one  stirring  the  stew,  the  other 
livening  the  fire  underneath.  A  boy  hurries  along  with 
a  dish  for  a  customer.  A  man  pounds  some  ingredients 
in  a  huge,  two-handled  jar.  All  is  good-natured  bustle. 
"  Hurry  up,  Laziness  !  "  says  the  cook  to  the  boy.  "  Dost 
thou  not  see  that  the  master  waits  ? " 
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At  length  Ben-hadad  secures  his  turn,  and  drawing  his 
mantle  around  him,  squats  on  the  ground,  while  the  cook's 
apprentice  heaps  up  before  him  upon  a  low,  stool-like 
table  a  substantial  meal,  —  a  roast  goose,  lentils,  onions, 
bread  made  of  lotus-seed  flour,  oil,  honey,  wine,  dates,  and 
sweet  pastries.  A  repast  fit  for  Pharaoh  !  But  Ben-hadad 
has  made  a  good  trade  with  the  temple,  and  feels  moved 
to  treat  himself  to  a  fine  meal,  and  afterward  enjoys  with 
a  clear  conscience  the  siesta  which  he  takes  upon  a  couch 
obligingly  provided  for  him  in  the  dwelling  behind  the 
cook  shop. 

Ill 

Ptah-meri  has  been  made  severely  ill  by  the  events  of 
the  day  of  the  riot.  His  health  for  some  time  has  been 
by  no  means  of  the  best,  and  then  to  be  dragged  half  a 
mile  through  mud  and  mire,  and  beaten  unmercifully  at 
last !     Enough  to  stretch  any  man  upon  his  pallet ! 

Nekht-amen,  alarmed  for  his  son,  goes  in  hot  haste  for 
the  physician.  Now  Neb-KJwnsu  is  a  very  learned  man 
indeed.  He  is  priest  of  Amen  and  court  physician  as  well. 
It  is  not  every  one  outside  the  august  court  circle  that  he 
will  condescend  to  visit.  He  yields,  however,  to  the  ear- 
nest entreaties  of  his  old  friend,  Nekht-amen,  bids  his 
servants  bring  his  book  of  receipts,  which  is  a  huge  roll 
of  papyrus,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  to  work  his  cures. 
He  has  herbs  of  various  kinds,  culled  at  just  the  right 
hour  of  the  moon ;  he  has  magic  bandages,  and  strips 
of  papyrus  with  incantations  written  upon  them,  to  roll 
around  the  patient's  arms  and  legs ;  he  has  poultices, 
plasters,  emetics,  syrups,  salves,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
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clay  and  wax  for  making  images.  In  fact,  he  has  all 
which  a  well-educated  physician  in  good  repute  must 
possess. 

Nekht-amen,  comforted  by  the  display  of  all  these 
preparations,  watches  the  doctor  as  he  bends  over  his  son, 
feels  his  pulse,  and  shakes  his  head. 

"  Ah  !  "  says  Neb-Khonsu,  "  I  have  it.  It  is  a  departed 
spirit,  a  dweller  in  Amenti,  which  is  attacking  your  son. 
Has  he  lost  any  friend  or  foe  of  late  ? " 

Ptah-meri  in  great  trepidation  reminds  his  father  that  it 
is  but  a  twelvemonth  since  his  wife  died.  Neb-Khonsu 
announces  with  emphasis  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  which  is  now  afflicting  Ptah-meri,  slowly  devour- 
ing his  liver,  stopping  the  "breaths,"  and  wasting  all  his 
members.  Thence  comes  the  violent  headache  and  the 
unconquerable  fits  of  drowsiness  which  ever  and  anon  fall 
like  leaden  weights  upon  his  spirit.  The  demon  must  be 
driven  out  or  appeased,  else  it  will  destroy  him,  body  and 
soul. 

Neb-Khonsu  tries  the  first  method.  He  fashions  a  little 
waxen  image,  modeled  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  and  gives 
it  to  Nekht-amen  with  orders  to  place  it  by  a  slow  fire. 
As  it  melts  away,  the  pains  and  discomforts  of  Ptah-meri 
will  diminish  with  it.  He  then  mixes  from  his  store  a 
goodly  portion  of  medicaments,  and  applies  it,  reciting 
meantime  the  formula  which  all  learned  physicians  know 
to  be  unfailing. 

"O  Isis,  release,  release!  O  Isis,  make  free  from 
all  evil.  O  Isis,  great  Enchantress,  make  free,  release 
from  all  evil  things,  from  the  fever  of  the  god,  and  the 
fever  of  the  goddess,  from  death  and  distress,  and  the  pain 
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which  afflicts  him.  While  he  enters  into  the  fire  and  goes 
forth  from  the  water."  * 

The  patient  now  repeats  the  refrain,  "  Come,  remedy, 
come  drive  it  out  of  this  heart,  out  of  these  limbs,  by  the 
magic  power  of  the  remedy."  * 

Richly  rewarded  with  a  fee  of  golden  rings,  the  physi- 
cian departs,  leaving  the  family  much  impressed. 

Neb-Khonsu  does  not  fail  to  call  upon  his  patient  daily. 
After  some  weeks  have  passed,  finding  that  his  magic 
charms  and  medicines  are  of  no  avail,  he  bethinks  himself 
of  a  way  to  excuse  the  continued  illness  and  prospective 
death  of  Ptah-meri.  With  a  demeanor  of  grave  import 
he  inquires  upon  what  day  the  sick  man  was  born. 

"  On  the  26th  of  Thoth  "  (month  of  Aug.),  replies  his 
mother.  "  Alas  !  "  remarks  Neb-Khonsu,  sorrowfully, 
"  did  I  not  know  it  ?  This  man  was  destined  from  his 
birth  to  an  early  death.  For  the  26th  of  Thoth  is  the  day 
of  the  terrible  combat  between  Isis,  Horus,  and  Set.  Set, 
the  Evil  One,  has  prevailed  against  your  son.  His  days 
are  numbered." 

Nekht-amen  ventures  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  deci- 
sion and  calls  forth  from  Neb-Khonsu  an  indignant  defense 
of  his  ability. 

"  I  have  graduated  from  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Heli- 
opolis,"  declares  he,  "where  the  Sages  of  the  Grand  Tem- 
ple have  taught  me  their  remedies." 

"  I  have  graduated  from  the  School  of  Sais,  where  the 
Divine  Mothers  have  given  me  their  recipes." 

"  I  possess  incantations  composed  by  the  great  Osiris, 
god  of  the   Nether  World.     My  guide   has  always  been 

*  From  the  Ebers  Papyrus. 
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Thoth,  the  inventor  of  speaking  and  writing,  the  author 
of  infallible  remedies,  he  who  alone  knows  how  to  give 
power  to  magicians  and  physicians  who  follow  his  precepts." 

"  The  incantations  are  good  for  the  remedies,  and  the 
remedies  are  good  for  the  incantations."  * 

Having  said  this,  Neb-Khonsu  departs  in  high  dudgeon. 

IV 

The  weary  days  drag  along.  Ptah-meri  continues  to 
grow  weaker.  Faith  in  Neb-Khonsu  also  weakens. 
Haunted  by  the  idea  that  his  departed  wife  wishes  him  to 
die,  Ptah-meri  decides  to  write  her  a  letter  and  place  it 
upon  her  tomb.  Perhaps  her  "  wise  spirit "  will  be  ap- 
peased thereby. 

Too  weak  to  wield  his  own  pen,  his  father  writes  for  him 
the  following  affecting  appeal :  f  — 

"  O  Ankh-ari,  what  evil  have  I  done  thee,  that  I  should 
be  thus  afflicted  ?  What  then  have  I  done  to  thee,  that 
thou  shouldst  thus  lay  thy  heavy  hand  upon  me,  when  no 
evil  has  been  done  to  thee  ?  From  the  time  when  I  mar- 
ried thee  till  now,  have  I  done  aught  which  was  unpleas- 
ing  to  thee  ?  Thou  wast  the  wife  of  my  youth,  and  I  was 
with  thee.  I  was  placed  in  all  manner  of  offices,  but  I  did 
not  forsake  thee,  nor  cause  thine  heart  to  sorrow.  When 
thou  wast  ill  with  the  sickness  which  afflicted  thee,  I 
sent  for  the  chief  physician,  and  he  fulfilled  thy  wishes. 

*  From  the  Ebers  Papyrus. 

t  The  "  Confessions  of  a  Widower,"  as  it  is  called,  is  contained  in  a  papyrus 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  I  have  used  a  part  of  it  for  the  letter  of  the 
fictitious  Ptah-meri,  and  am  indebted  for  the  translation  to  Erman's  Aegyp- 
ten  und  aegyptisches  Leben  im  AUcrtJium. 
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When  I  returned  from  Memphis  and  found  thee  dead, 
I  truly  mourned  for  thee  with  my  people  before  my 
house." 

The  sorrowing  father  carries  the  letter  and  lays  it  as  a 
last  effort  upon  the  tomb  of  the  dead  woman,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  her  angry  spirit  may  be  appeased. 

Some  days  later,  a  chorus  of  lamentations  from  the 
house  of  Ptah-meri  proclaims  to  the  neighborhood  that 
the  sick  man  is  no  more.  "  O  my  son  !  Alas,  my  brother ! 
O  my  master ! "  The  women  beat  their  chests  and  tear 
their  hair,  and  rush  from  house  to  house,  proclaiming  the 
sad  news  —  Ptah-meri  has  "  flown  up  to  heaven." 

While  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  man  is  being  pre- 
pared for  burial,  i.e.  mummified,  all  the  household  join  in 
mourning  for  the  dead.  They  show  their  respect  by  deny- 
ing themselves  all  except  the  absolute  necessities  of  life, 
and  neglect  all  personal  adornment.  Frequent  visits  are 
made  to  the  tomb,  which  is  being  prepared  in  the  City  of 
the  Dead. 

Very  elaborate  indeed  are  the  arrangements  which 
Nekht-amen  makes  for  the  funeral  of  his  only  son.  The 
spirit  of  the  departed  shall  at  least  have  no  cause  to  re- 
venge itself  upon  the  living  for  any  neglect.  Besides, 
Nekht-amen  is  rich  and  can  afford  it.  A  hundred  work- 
men of  various  trades  are  soon  busy  preparing  the  coffin 
and  burial  effects  of  Ptah-meri. 

Meanwhile  his  father  visits  the  book  stalls  and  inspects 
the  ready-made  copies  of  the  Per-em-hrti*  or  "  Going 
forth  by  Day."  Not  finding  one  to  suit,  he  orders  a 
richly  illuminated  roll  to  be  made  expressly  for  his  son, 

*  Now  called  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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insisting  that  every  figure  and  symbol  be  correctly  exe- 
cuted. His  son  must  not  find  a  word  lacking  when  he 
consults  it  in  the  other  world. 

And  now  the  seventy  days  of  embalmment  are  over,  the 
final  preparations  have  been  made,  and  the  day  arrives 
when  the  family  must  take  leave  of  the  mummy.  The 
priests  pour  over  it  the  consecrated  oil,  and  it  is  laid  in 
the  rich  sarcophagus,  which  is  borne  out  and  placed  upon 
a  sledge  drawn  by  oxen.     The  grand  funeral  procession 


A  Funeral  Procession 


which  is  to  announce  to  all  Thebes  the  wealth  and  power 
of  Nekht-amen  starts  on  its  way  through  the  narrow,  wind- 
ing streets  of  the  city. 

In  advance  come  the  household  slaves,  carrying  offer- 
ings of  food  and  wine,  to  be  left  in  the  tomb  for  the  Ka. 
Servants  lead  two  horses  harnessed  to  a  chariot.  Others 
bear  a  couple  of  boxes,  one  adorned  with  the  mystic  eye 
of  Horus.  Four  jars,  borne  by  slaves,  contain  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  were  separately  embalmed.     The  covers 
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are  ornamented  with  heads  of  genii,  who  are  to  watch  over 
the  contents.  The  human-headed  sparrow  hawk,  emblem 
of  the  soul,  follows.  Boxes  are  carried,  containing  hun- 
dreds of  tiny  ushabti  and  kas  —  the  first  to  be  scattered  in 
the  tomb,  and  the  kas  walled  up  jealously.  If  they  are 
destroyed,  the  dead  man  will  lose  his  chance  of  eternal 
life,  for  each  one  insures  him  a  span  of  life  in  eternity. 

A  long  line  of  emblems,  ornaments,  tomb  furniture, 
slaves,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  comes  the  gorgeous  catafalque, 
the  family  and  priests  closing  the  procession.  The  hired 
mourners  fill  the  air  with  their  lamentations. 

And  so,  winding  through  the  tortuous  streets,  and 
gathering  numbers  as  it  passes,  the  grand  funeral  pro- 
cession of  Ptah-meri  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  is 
ferried  across  the  "Sacred  River,"  and  the  dead  man  is 
borne  to  his  last  abode. 

"To  the  West!  To  the  West!"  cry  the  mourners. 
"  To  the  West !  To  the  West !  "  echoes  the  crowd.  "  To 
the  West !  The  Osiris  *  entereth  the  Bark,  and  saileth 
peacefully  to  the  Far  West.  And  Turn  saith  unto  him  : 
Art  thou  coming  in  ?  "  f 

Thus  all  that  is  mortal  of  Ptah-meri  is  left  in  its  last 
resting  place,  and  his  soul  journeys  to  the  West,  —  to 
Amenti,  —  the  abode  of  the  dying  Sun  god. 

*  The  dead  person. 
t  Book  of  the  Dead. 
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A   CELEBRATED    EGYPTIAN 
I 

IT  is  the  coronation  day  of  the  young  Princess  Hat- 
sJiep-su,  and  all  Thebes  is  alive  with  excited  expecta- 
tion. From  early  daybreak  knots  of  men  and  women  have 
gathered  at  the  street  corners  and  in  the  open  squares, 
discussing  and  taking  counsel  together  as  to  the  best  way 
to  view  the  whole  of  the  great  pageant.  For  people  fif- 
teen hundred  years  before  Christ  were  just  as  eager  for 
amusement  and  novelty  as  we  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
the  Christian  era. 

King  Tehuti-mes  has  several  children,  among  them  two 
sons ;  but  his  favorite  child  is  Hat-shep-su,  a  talented  girl, 
bold  and  self-reliant,  and  though  yet  in  her  teens,  so  ener- 
getic that  her  father  has  decided  to  allow  her  a  share  in 
the  government  of  his  kingdom.  This  is  no  new  step  for 
an  Egyptian  sovereign  to  take,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
honor  is  conferred  upon  a  woman. 

Pharaoh  intends  that  the  ceremonies  of  her  coronation 
shall  be  imposing,  and  worthy  of  one  whose  royal  ances- 
tors stretch  back  in  an  unbroken  line,  even  to  the  distant 
times  of  the  Amenemhats  and  Usertsens,  the  powerful 
monarchs  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 

And  the  king  has  all  the  means  to  show  a  right  royal 
pageant  to  his  people.  For  his  armies  have  returned 
from  the  distant  southern  lands,  laden  with  spoils  —  rare 
animals,  cattle,  panther  skins,  incense,  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
and  many  captives  from  the  tropics. 
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Pharaoh  has  also  "washed  his  heart"  against  his 
enemies  to  the  east  and  north,  in  the  distant  countries  by 
the  Euphrates,  the  "  Land  between  the  Rivers."  What 
better  time  than  this  grand  parade  to  show  his  people 
how  he  has  punished  the  audacious  and  "vile"  enemies 
of  their  land. 

For  it  is  well  known  that  many  years  before  the  time 
of    Tehuti-mes    I.    a   great    calamity    fell    upon    Egypt. 


Pharaoh  Routing  his  Enemies 

Hordes  of  rude,  savage 
people  from  Asia  thronged 
into  the  Delta,  and  overran 
all  the  northern  country.  They  laid  waste  the  cities,  and 
destroyed  with  sacrilegious  hands  the  temples  of  the  gods. 
These  rude  people  set  up  a  kingdom  of  their  own,  whose 
rulers  are  known  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  as  Haqu-shasu, 
(Hyksos),  or  "  Shepherd  Kings,"  because  before  coming 
into  Egypt  they  were  merely  the  chiefs  of  wandering 
shepherd  tribes. 
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The  Hyksos  held  the  land  for  several  centuries,  ruling 
it  with  an  iron  hand.  According  to  Manetho,  "They 
inflicted  every  kind  of  barbarity  upon  the  inhabitants, 
slaying  some,  and  reducing  the  wives  and  children  of 
others  to  slavery." 

The  Hyksos  were  ignorant  and  unlearned,  but  coming 
into  Egypt  and  living  among  so  highly  cultured  a  people, 
they    soon    learned    and    became   quite   civilized.       They 
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Egyptian  Soldiers  on  the  March 


adorned  the  temples  of  the  Delta  with  huge  statues  made 
in  the  form  of  sphinxes,  the  heads  of  which  were  the 
images  of  their  kings. 

But  the  Hyksos  also  learned  to  live  at  their  ease,  and  lost 
a  measure  of  the  fierce  fighting  power  which  had  enabled 
them  to  conquer  the  land,  and  when  at  last  the  Prince  of 
Thebes  took  courage  to  rebel  against  them,  they  were  not 
strong  enough  to  resist. 

The   last    Hyksos   king  sent  an  insulting    message    to 
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Se-qenen-ra,  Prince  of  Thebes,  commanding  him,  among 
other  things,  to  worship  the  Hyksos  gods.  The  whole 
country  took  up  arms,  and  some  years  later  the  last  of  the 
hated  foreigners  were  driven  out  of  Egypt  by  a  Pharaoh 
called  Aahmes,  "The  Moon  child." 

The  Egyptian  sovereigns  lived  in  continual  fear  of  the 
fierce  Asiatics,  lest  they  might  again  invade  Egypt.  After 
Aahmes  died,  his  son  and  grandson  made  many  raids  over 
the  border  to  keep  these  people  in  fear  and  subjection. 

The  Syrian  wars  of  Tehuti-mes  I.  were  wars  of  this  kind, 
and  once  having  marched  his  armies  through  the  border- 
lands, he  found  the  countries  beyond  so  wealthy  and 
tempting,  and  the  booty  so  rich,  that  he  ■  kept  up  a 
regular  series  of  campaigns.  These  wars  were  continued 
for  five  hundred  years  by  the  Pharaohs  who  succeeded 
Aahmes. 

II 

But  all  this  time  we  are  forgetting  to  look  out  for  Hat- 
shep-su's  coronation  procession.  The  king's  outrunners 
in  gaudy  livery  have  already  reached  our  corner.  There 
comes  the  chariot  of  Pharaoh  himself,  a  two-wheeled  affair, 
drawn  by  spirited  horses  which  dash  aside  the  pedestrians 
in  the  narrow  street.  Woe  to  any  one  who  blocks  the 
king's  way.  Horses  are  a  novelty  to  the  Thebans,  and 
many  are  the  wondering  and  admiring  comments  as  the 
strange  animals  gallop  along. 

The  king  stands  upright  in  his  car,  a  servant  at  his 
side.  He  has  exchanged,  for  to-day,  his  long  dress  wig  with 
side  laps,  and  the  false  beard  he  usually  wears  on  state 
occasions,  for  the  kepersh,  or  war  helmet  of  the  Pharaohs. 
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He  considers  this  a  more  fitting  headdress,  and  better  in 
keeping  with  the  war  trophies  which  it  pleases  him  to 
display. 

The  litter  of  Hat-shep-su  follows  after  her  father's 
chariot.  Behind  the  silken  curtains  peeps  forth  the  youth- 
ful face  of  the  young  princess.  Her  litter  is  borne  by 
negro  slaves,  whose  ebony  limbs  glisten  with  oil  and  are 
laden  with  chains  and  anklets  of  gold. 

Now  comes  a  section  of  the  "  grand'  army  "  of  Egypt, 
veterans  of  many  wars,  armed  with  shields,  spears,  and 
bows  and  arrows ;  then  a  relay  of  slaves,  leading  wild  ani- 
mals, horses,  and  strange  cattle.  Still  others  bear  panniers 
of  Syrian  corn,  olive  oil,  honey,  and  balm  of  Gilead  from 
Judea,  and  basket  after  basket  of  incense  gum  from  far- 
off  Arabia.  The  Egyptian  sovereigns  will  risk  any  num- 
ber of  lives  to  get  this  precious  gum,  so  prized  for  use  in 
the  temples. 

Heaps  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  rings  dazzle  the  eyes 

of  the  people  and  testify  to 
the  wealth  of  the  sovereign, 
though  he  has  not  half 
emptied  his  huge  storehouses. 
The  Egyptians  may  well  be 
proud  of  so  powerful  and 
wealthy  a  ruler,  so  thinks 
Tehuti-mes. 

A  long  train  of  court  offi- 
cials with  their  bodyguards  brings  up  the  rear,  and  the 
populace  closes  in  as  the  procession  passes  along  to- 
ward the  temple  of  Amen.  It  is  there  that  the  most 
imposing     ceremonies     must    be     solemnized,    when    the 


Veterans  of  Many  Wars 
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Sun  god  is  implored  to  ratify  the  accession  of  the  young 
queen. 

Tehuti-mes  alights,  and  the  whole  company  passes 
through  the  mighty  gateway,  and  onward  to  the  chamber 
where  the  gods  dwell.  They  pause  before  the  colossal 
statues  of  Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu,  the  special  gods  of 
Thebes. 

In  an  attitude  of  adoration  Tehuti-mes  addresses  Amen  : 
"  I  come  unto  thee,  O  King  of  the  gods.  Bestow  the 
Black  Land  and  the 


Red  Land  upon  my 
daughter,  Ma-ka-ra, 
'the  Ever-living,'  as 
thou  hast  done  for 
me.  My  daughter 
who  loves  thee,  who 
is  thine.  Thou  hast 
given  the  world  to 
her.  Thou  hast 
chosen  her  as  queen." 
Now  we  observe 
that  Tehuti-mes  does 
not  call  his  daugh- 
ter by  the  familiar 
"Hat-shep-su."     There  is  a  reason  for  this 


Queen  Hat-shep-su 


From  time 

immemorial  it  has  been  the  custom  of  Egyptian  kings  to 
take  an  additional  name  on  ascending  the  throne.  This 
name  is  each  sovereign's  special  property  and  designation. 
It  is  placed  beside  the  birth  name  when  written,  and  each 
is  inclosed  in  an  oval,  which  we  call  a  "  cartouch." 
None  but  royal  personages  may  write  their  names  within 
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a  cartouch.  The  second  name  is  sometimes  called  the 
"throne  name,"  sometimes  the  " solar  name,"  this  last 
because  it  usually  has  in  it  the  name  of  the  Sun  god  —  Ra. 
Now  there  is  also  a  reason  for  this.  The  Egyptian 
Pharaohs  actually  believe  themselves  to  be  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Sun  god,  and  by  a  sort  of  self-flattery 
assume  the  "solar  name"  to  proclaim  the  fact  to  the 
world.      Hat-shep-su's  solar  name  announces  that  she  is 

Ma,  "Truth,"  Ka,  "the 
Life  of,"  Ra;  i.e.  "Truth 
the  Life  of  Ra."  You 
have  learned  the  sig- 
nification of  Ka,  —  it  was 
the  energy,  the  ghostly 
life  of  a  person,  which 
the  Egyptians  believed 
lived  on  and  on  for 
untold  ages  after  his 
death. 

Ma-ka-ra  receives  the 
scepter  from  the  god, 
and  after  many  compli- 
cated ceremonies  and 
sacrifices,  and  much 
burning  of  incense,  she  goes  forth  from  the  temple,  no 
longer  a  mere  princess,  but  a  full-fledged  queen.  Amen-Ra 
has  accepted  her,  henceforth  the  people  are  to  revere  and 
obey  her  as  their  sovereign  lady. 

Tehuti-mes  I.  married  his  daughter  to  her  half-brother 
Tehuti-mes  II.,  who  died  soon  after  his  father.  Then  for 
sixteen  years  Hat-shep-su  ruled  alone.     She  was  equal  to 


>hf.lisk  of  Hat-shep-su 
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the  task.  Her  reign  was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The 
great  queen  had  her  peculiarities.  One  was  that  her  sub- 
jects should  call  her  "  King  "  instead  of  "  Queen."  When- 
ever she  had  an  inscription  carved,  it  was  expressed  in 
a  very  peculiar  way.  Hat-shep-su  gave  two  immense  obe- 
lisks (the  tallest  in  Egypt)  to  the  temple.  On  one  she 
says :  "His  Majesty  gave  these  two  gilded  obelisks  to  her 
father  Amen,  that  her  name  might  live  in  this  temple 
forever.     His  Majesty  began  this  work  in  the  fifteenth 


First  Ship  of  the  Fleet  bound  for  Punt 


year  of  her  reign,  and  finished  it  in  her  sixteenth  year." 
In  some  places  she  is  styled,  "  He,  my  daughter,"  and 
"His  Majesty,  herself." 

Hat-shep-su  was  very  proud  of  her  two  obelisks,  as 
well  she  might  be.  One  of  them  says  :  "  I  who  sit  in  the 
palace  remember  who  hath  made  me;  my  heart  hath 
hastened  to  raise  for  him  two  obelisks,  whose  summits 
shall  reach  unto  the  heavens.  When  those  who  shall 
come  after  me  see  my  monuments  after  many  years  have 
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passed,  and  behold  what  I  have  done,  do  not  say,  '  I  know 
thee  not,  I  know  thee  not.'  For  I  have  finished  the  work. 
I  swear  it  by  the  love  of  Ra,  who  has  breathed  into  my 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life." 

The  "Woman-King"  built  herself  a  magnificent  fune- 
rary temple,  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before 
or  since  her  time.  As  she  had  no  wars  to  record  (being 
a  peaceful  ruler),  she  covered  its  walls  with  pictures  of  a 
great  mercantile  expedition  which  she  sent  out  to  the 
"  Land  of  Punt."  This  was  a  tropical  country  where  the 
incense  trees  grew  in  abundance. 

This  expedition  was  the  glory  of  Hat-shep-su's  reign. 
She  fitted  out  a  fleet  which  sailed  away  from  Egypt,  and 


The  King  and  Queen'OF  Punt  bringing  Presents  to  the  Egyfiians 

arrived  safely  at  its  destination.  The  natives  were  very 
much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  Egyptian  ships,  and 
their  chief  and  his  family  came  down  to  greet  the  queen's 
ambassadors  with  hands  uplifted  in  surprise  and  supplica- 
tion. "  How  have  you  reached  this  land  unknown  to  the 
men  of  Egypt  ?  Have  you  descended  hither  by  the  paths 
of  the  sky,  or  sailed  the  Sea  of  Ta-neter?" 

The  Egyptians  were  great  portrait  painters,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  on  the  walls  of  Hat-shep-su's  temple 
they  made  faithful  pictures  of  the  chief  and  his  family, 
whose  appearance  is  very  grotesque. 
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In  exchange  for  a  few  trifling  gifts  the  natives  loaded 
the  ships  of  the  Egyptians  with  all  sorts  of  valuables, — 
cinnamon  wood,  ebony,  resins,  ivory,  all  kinds  of  spices 
and  perfumes,  and  tropical  trees  planted  in  tubs.  These 
latter  were  set  out  in  the  garden  of  Amen. 

The  great  expedition  returned  safely  to  Egypt  and  was 
received  with  great  rejoicing.  We  do  not  learn  how  long 
it  was  gone,  but  doubtless  it  was  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  for  friends  and  kindred  to  get  anxious.  Hat-shep-su 
devoted  a  generous -share  of  the  cargo  to  her  "father 
Amen  "  in  the  temple.  This  was  a  great  expedition  to  be 
undertaken  so  many  centuries  ago  by  inexperienced  sailors, 
with  little  ships  and  without  a  compass. 

We  know  not  when  Hat-shep-su  died,  nor  where  she 
lies  buried,  but  it  is  no  doubt  somewhere  near  her  fune- 
rary temple. 
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THE    DWELLERS    IN    BABYLONIA 
AND   ASSYRIA 


THE   CHALDEANS 


THAT  very  ancient  race  which  we  call  the  Chaldsean 
can  claim  to  be  quite  as  old,  if  not  older,  than  the 
Egyptian.  During  the  thousands  of  years  that  the  people 
of  the  Nile  valley  were  growing  into  a  powerful  nation, 
while  they  were  building  great  cities,  huge  temples,  and 
mighty  pyramids,  the  Chaldaeans,  in  like  manner,  gradu- 
ally advanced  from  a  state  of  savagery  and  became  a 
highly  civilized  people.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  years 
ago  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers 
was  filled  with  their  cities  and  villages,  and  swarmed  with 
a  dense  population. 

These  people  did  not  call  their  land  "  Chaldaea."  They 
knew  nothing  of  such  a  name.  En-sag-saganna,  the  first  of 
their  kings,  whom  we  know  anything  about,  styled  him- 
self the  "  lord  of  Kengi,"  which  meant  the  "  land  of  canals 
and  reeds,"  a  most  appropriate  name  which  describes  the 
flat,  marshy  plain  very  well.  Later,  the  sovereigns  called 
themselves  "  kings  of  Sumir  and  Accad." 

STOR.    OF   ANCT.  PEOP. — 6  8 1 


En-sag-saganna  speaks  of  conquering  the  land  of  "  Kis," 
which  lay  to  the  north.  The  natives  of  Kis  were  helped 
in  their  battles  with  the  Kengians  by  the  shepherd  tribes 
of  the  "Land  of  the  Bow,"  still  farther  to  the  north.     We 


ANCIENT  BABYLONIA 
AND  ASSYRIA 


shall  hear  of  these  fighting  people  later  on.  Some  cen- 
turies afterward  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Kengi. 
At  the  time  of  En-sag-saganna  they  were  only  wandering 
tribes,  moving  hither  and  thither  to  find  pasturage  for 
their  flocks. 
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Now  the  people  of  ancient  Kengi,  the  Chaldaeans,  as 
we  call  them,  built  many  cities,  and  they  builded  them, 
as  they  imagined,  so  firmly  and  so  well  that  they  would 
last  through  all  time.  They  reared  huge  temples  to  their 
gods,  enriched  them  with  the  spoils  taken  in  war,  and  sur- 
rounded them  with  enormous  brick  walls. 

These  temples  were  like  great  fortresses.  But  for  many 
hundreds  of  years  they  have  been  ruin  heaps,  —  mounds 
scattered  over  the 
great  valley  which 
was  once  enlivened 
by  the  traffic  of  a 
busy  nation. 

The  people  who 
lived  anddied  there 
He  buried  under 
their  dust,  and  we 
of  to-day  should 
know  nothing  of 
their  lives,  and 
scarcely    anything 

of  their  history  —  we  could  not  even  imagine  what  a  great 
and  powerful  people  they  were  —  were  it  not  that  in  these 
latter  days  certain  enterprising  persons,  called  "  archae- 
ologists," have  undertaken  with  pick  and  spade  to  dig 
them  up  again.  Obliged  to  go  far  back  beyond  the  time 
when  the  first  histories  were  written,  the  mounds  and  ruins 
of  ancient  cities  are  their  only  history  books.  From  them, 
a  bit  here,  and  a  bit  there,  they  piece  together  the  fascinat- 
ing story  of  the  far-away  past. 

This  story  we  have  learned  to  appreciate.     We  know 
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now  that  these  ancient  nations  were  as  important  in  their 
day  as  we  are  in  ours.  They  worked  out  many  a  problem. 
It  is  the  very  beginnings  of  things  which  are  always  the 
most  difficult.  The  people  who  lived  thousands  of  years 
ago  were  those  who  had  to  make  such  beginnings.  We 
owe  them  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  for  what  they 
accomplished  and  transmitted  to  us. 

One  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Chaldaea  was  called  Nippur. 
An  old  legend  speaks  of  Nippur  as  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  Its  ruins  are  near  those  of  the  great  city  of  Baby- 
lon. At  present  there  is  at  Nippur  a  vast  mound  of 
earth,  one  part  of  which  rises  above  the  plain  in  the  shape 
of  a  cone.  The  people  round  about  call  it  Bint-el-Amir, 
"  the  Amir's  Daughter."  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  vast 
mass  of  ancient  buildings,  one  set  piled  upon  the  ruins  of 
another.  Over  sixty  feet  down  from  the  topmost  layer 
are  the  remains  of  the  oldest  structures,  and  these  date 
perhaps  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  back. 

At  this  very  remote  date  were  laid  at  Nippur  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  a  great  temple  dedicated  to  Mul-lil  or  El-lil, 
the  "  Lord  of  the  Ghost-world."  He  was  one  of  the  pagan 
gods  of  the  ancient  Kengians.  His  temple  was  styled 
E-kury  the  "  Mountain  house,"  because  the  gods  were  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  a  great  mountain.  The  temple  must 
have  seemed  gigantic  in  the  flat  plain  of  Chaldaea.  It 
had  at  one  time  a  hundred  and  thirty  rooms. 

All  the  nations  which  overran  and  settled  in  Chaldaea 
held  Mul-lil  in  great  honor.  They  repaired  or  rebuilt  his 
temples,  leveling  the  older  ruins.  The  mounds  in  this 
way  became  higher  and  higher  with  each  rebuilding.  The 
Chaldaeans  were  obliged  to  build  with  brick,  because  there 
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was  no  stone  in  the  country.  Stone  was  sometimes  im- 
ported from  other  lands,  but  it  was  too  expensive  for 
building  purposes.  It  was  used  for  statues,  vases,  and  the 
like. 

It  was  in  the  mound  of  Nippur  that  the  inscription  of 
En-sag-saganna  was  found,  news  which  has  reached  us 
from  this  ancient  king  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  after 
he  caused  it  to  be  written  down.  Not  long  after  his  time, 
the  people  of  the  north,  who  were  of  a  different  race, 
which  we  call  Semitic,  came  down  in  such  numbers  that 
they  conquered  and  subdued  Kengi.  All  the  cities  soon 
came  under  the  sway  of  the  fierce  foreigners. 

From  the  time  of  this  first  invasion  the  ancient  Chal- 
daeans  tried  hard  to  deliver  their  land.  Sometimes  they 
were  successful,  and  for  a  while  the  country  was  ruled  by 
native  kings  of  the  old  stock.  But  the  invaders  always 
came  back  and  eventually  carried  the  day,  establishing 
themselves  firmly  in  the  land,  which  they  never  quitted 
again. 

II 

Their  first  great  king  was  Sargon  of  Accad,  or  as  he 
was  called  in  his  own  language,  Shargani-shar-ali  shar 
Agade,  i.e.  Shargani-shar-ali,  king  of  Agade  or  Accad. 
He  was  a  mighty  ruler,  but  like  Mena,  first  Pharaoh  of 
Egypt,  was  not  born  a  king.  An  Assyrian  king  who  lived 
many  hundreds  of  years  after  Sargon  tells  us  that  one  of 
his  statues  had  the  following  inscription  upon  it :  — 

"  Shargani-shar-ali,  the  mighty  King,  the  King  of  Agade 
am  I.  My  mother  was  a  princess,  my  father  I  know  not. 
The  brother  of  my  father  was  a  mountaineer.     I  was  born 
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in  secret,  and  my  mother  concealed  me.  She  placed  me  in 
a  basket  of  reeds,  she  sealed  the  mouth  with  bitumen.  She 
cast  me  into  the  river,  which  did  not  swallow  me  up.  The 
river  bore  me  away,  and  brought  me  to  Akki,  the  drawer  of 
water.  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  received  me  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  heart.  Akki,  the  drawer  of  water,  reared  me 
to  boyhood.      He  made  me  gardener.      My  service  was 
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Shar-gani-shar-ali  shar  Aga-de  bani  bit  bel 
Sharganisharali,  king  of  Agade,  restorer  of  the  temple  of  Bel 

Brick  Stamp  of  Sargon  I. 

From  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  by  permission 

pleasing  to  the  goddess  Ishtar,  and  I  became  king.  I  com- 
manded the  black-headed  people,  and  ruled  over  them." 

This  legend  resembles  the  story  of  Moses,  who  lived 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  after  Sargon. 

Sargon's  son,  Naram-Sin,  repaired  the  great  Nippur 
temple  of  Mul-lil,  or  Bel,  as  they  now  called  him.  He 
also  surrounded  the   whole  city  with   an  immense   brick 
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wall,  fifty-two  feet  wide,  the  lower  part  of  which  can  still 
be  seen.  Thus  much  and  more  has  been  learned  from  the 
great  mound  of  Nippur. 

The  fame  of  Naram-Sin  lasted  all  through  Chaldaean 
and  Assyrian  history.  Nabit-ua-id,  who  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  was  the  last  king  who  ruled  indepen- 
dently over  Babylon.  He  was  a  man  who  had  "  archaeo- 
logical "  tastes.  The  ancient  kings  of  Chaldaea  had  started 
the  custom  of  placing  in  the  foundation  walls  of  the  edi- 
fices they  built  certain  stones  upon  which  were  engraved 
a  short  account  of  their  exploits.  Searching  for  these 
stones,  Nabunaid  caused  the  foundations  of  the  great  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  god  at  Sippara  to  be  explored. 

He  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  stone  bearing 
the  stamp  of  Naram-Sin.  Says  Nabunaid,  "What  for 
ages  no  king  among  kings  had  seen,  —  the  old  foundation 
stone  of  Naram-Sin,  Shamash,  the  great  Lord  of  Beth- 
Uri,  revealed  to  me."38  And  he  adds  that  Naram-Sin 
lived  three  thousand  two  hundred  years  .before  his  time, 
which  gives  for  Sargon  and  his  son  an  immense  antiquity 
of  nearly  six  thousand  years. 

The  northern  people  were  brave,  and  had  conquered  for 
themselves  a  rich  and  fertile  land,  but  at  the  time  they 
entered  Chaldasa  they  were  not  much  more  than  savages, 
with  little  culture  or  civilization.  The  Chaldaeans  were  far 
ahead  of  them,  but  the  conquerors  soon  learned,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  two  peoples  became  one  nation.  We  call 
this  nation  the  Babylonians,  from  the  name  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon,  —  Bab-ili,  the  "  Gate  of  God."  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  for  many  years,  till  a  fresh  horde  came  in 
from  the  north.     These  people  were  the  Assyrians. 
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III 


The  ancient  dwellers  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  were 
a  superstitious  people,  with  a  very  disagreeable  religion. 
They  believed  in  many  gods  and  evil  demons.  Images 
of  these  demons  were  buried  in  the  foundations  of  their 
houses  and  under  the  doorsills.  They  scattered  additional 
ones  about  the  house.  The  idea  was  that  if  an  evil  spirit 
came,  and  caught  sight  of  his  own  self,  he  would  flee  away 

terrified.  When  you  look  at  their 
image  of  the  Southwest  Wind,  I 
think  you  will  decide  that  he  was 
perfectly  right  to  run  away  from 
himself. 

People  lived  in  continual  fear  of 
these  evil  spirits.     "  Door  cannot 
shut  them   out,   nor   bolt   prevent 
\iJ4\\\\  them  from    entering;    they    glide 

like  serpents  beneath  the  door,  and 
creep  through  the  joints  of  hinges 
like  a  puff  of  wind."  ^ 

A  man  might  even  swallow  tiny 
ones  in  the  food  he  ate  or  the 
water  he  drank.  Evil  spirits  were  most  active  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  night,  when  they  visited  a  person  in  dreams, 
and  tormented  him  with  the  terrible  nightmare.  One  way 
of  escape  was  to  apply  to  the  sorcerer,  and  obtain  magic 
charms  whereby  to  escape  all  these  dangers.  A  potent 
spell  was  to  twist  magic  threads  seven  times  around  the  legs. 
Sentences  from  a  holy  book  attached  to  the  strings  were 
powerful  enough  to  scare  away  the  unwelcome  goblins. 


Southwest  Wind 
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It  was  some  comfort  to  know  that  good  spirits  could  be 

set  upon  the  watch.     So  Nergal  (god  of  war)  was  stationed 

{i.e.  his  image)  at  the 

top    of   the   wall,    and 

buried  under  the  thresh- 
old.     Ea  and  Marduk 

were    in   the    passage 

to   the   right   and  left 

of   the   gate,  and  Na- 

rudi,    the    Sun    king, 

in  the  earth  near  the 

couch.    Food  and  drink 

were  regularly   placed 

before  these  gods  night 

and  morning,  and  they 

were  invited  to  partake. 

—  "  O  ye,  the  Sublime 

Ones,   children  of  Ea, 

eat    and     drink    well ! 

Keep    watch    that    no 

evil  penetrate  to  us."29 

When   a   man   died   in    Babylonia,  he  was  placed  in  a 

vaulted  brick  tomb,  or 
a  round  or  jar-shaped 
coffin  of  clay.  His 
weapons  and  seal  were 
buried  with  him.  His 
wife  was  laid  away 
decked  in  all  her  finery, 

holding  her  spinning  whorl  and  thread  in  her  hand.     By 

her   side  were   perfume  bottles    for   the    toilet,    and    the 


Genius  with  Eagle's  Head 
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black  paste  which  she  needed  to  ornament  eyebrows  and 
eyelids. 

Vases  were  placed  in  all  tombs,  well  filled  with  provi- 
sions, dates,  grain,  wine,  and  oil,  for  the  dead  Chaldaean 
needed  as  much  after-death  sustenance  as  his  brother 
of  Egypt ;  above  all,  he  must  have  pure  water  to  drink. 
An  ancient  legend  records  that  there  is  a  "  spring  of  life 
which  bubbles  up  perpetually  beneath  the  throne  of  the 
spirits  of  the  underworld,  of  which  whosoever  drinks  will 
live  forever."  ^ 

•  Cemeteries  were  outside  the  cities.  None  but  the  royal 
family  were  allowed  a  burial  place  within  the  city  walls. 
Their  tombs  were  like  houses  of  several  chambers,  amply 
provided  with  offerings  of  food  and  wine  which  were  con- 
tinually renewed  by  the  pious  attention  of  the  living. 
In  looking  over  the  pictures  which  the  Chaldaeans  and 
Assyrians  have  left  us,  we  find  many 
that  are  very  peculiar,  among  others  a 
figure  half  fish,  half  man.  According 
to  a  legend,  this  was  the  being  who  first 
taught  men  all  useful  arts,  how  to  plow 
and  plant  and  reap,  how  to  spin  and 
weave,  how  to  read  and  write.  He  was 
called  Ea,  or  Oannes,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  he  taught  men  in  the  very  begin- 
ning all  that  serves  to  soften  life.  Morn- 
ing after  morning,  at  break  of  day,  he 
came  forth  from  the  sea,  and  at  night, 
the  day's  task  ended,  sank  out  of  sight 
again  beneath  its  waters.  The  Chal- 
daeans profited  by  the  teachings  of  this  beneficent  being, 


Ea,  the  Fish  God 
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and  in  gratitude   for  his  inestimable   gifts,  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  god,  and  worshiped  him. 

Altogether,   these   ancient    nations    of    the    Tigris   and 
Euphrates  were  a  most   peculiar  and  interesting  people. 


THE    FIGHTING    ASSYRIANS 
I 

NO  others  among  the  very  ancient  nations  were  such 
born  fighters  as  the  Assyrians.  They  have  been 
styled  the  "  Romans  of  Antiquity,"  because,  like  the 
Roman  people,  their  watchword  was  ever  war  and  conquest. 
Their  armies  seem  to  have  been  always  on  the  move. 
Very  bloody  and  cruel  they  were  about  it  too.  All  an- 
cient nations  were  barbarous  in  war,  but  the  Assyrians,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  carry  off  the  palm  for  fierceness  and 
cruelty. 

On  the  other  hand,  their  southern  neighbors,  the  Baby- 
lonians, though  they  often  found  it  needful  bravely  to 
defend  their  own  territory,  and  sometimes  went  abroad 
for  foreign  conquest,  yet  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
of  a  peaceable  disposition,  given  to  cultivating  their  fertile 
lands,  and  developing  all  the  arts  of  a  civilized  people. 
No  wonder  they  were  fond  of  agriculture,  when  we  are 
told  that  they  sometimes  reaped  three  hundred  fold  for 
what  they  had  sown. 

The  Assyrians  had  not  always  been  strong  or  powerful. 
At  first  they  were  a  small  band  which  wandered  forth 
from    its    home,  perhaps    from  Babylonia.      The  ancient 
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history  book  of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  we  call  the  Old 
Testament,  says,  "  Out  of  that  land  [Shinar]  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Rehoboth,  and 
Calah."  And  in  fact,  there  are  now,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris  River  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  home  of  these  Semitic  emi- 
grants. It  was  called  Ausliar  or  Asshur,  from  which 
comes  the  name  Assyria. 

The  plain  of  "  Shinar "  is  thought  to  be  Shumir  or 
Sutnir,  an  ancient  name  of  a  section  of  Babylonia.  Cen- 
turies after  the  emigration,  the  Assyrians  returned  as 
enemies  to  the  very  land  from  which  their  ancestors  had 


Assyrians  storming  a  Fortress 


migrated.      They  had  become  strong  enough  to  descend 
upon  it  for  war  and  conquest. 

The  people  of  the  little  settlement  at  Asshur  waxed  in 
numbers,  spread,  and  built  cities.  Their  southern  terri- 
tory was  a  bare  and  arid  plain  needing  constant  irrigation  ; 
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in  the  north  were  rocky  hills,  and  thick,  trackless 
forests. 

These  people  were  always  ready  to  fight.  Let  the 
least  occasion  arise,  and  the  hordes  came  forth  in  war 
array,  putting  themselves  under  the  protection  of  their 
great  god  Asshur,  in  full  confidence  that  he  would  lead 
them  to  victory.  When  an  Assyrian  king  came  off  victo- 
rious, he  always  gave  Asshur  the  credit.  "The  majesty 
of  Asshur,  my  lord,  overwhelmed  them ;  they  came  and 
kissed  my  feet,"  says  king  after  king  of  the  victorious 
Assyrian  armies.  "  Asshur  is  the  great  god,  who  rules 
the  host  of  the  gods." 

We  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  ability  of  Asshur,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  cause  to  disbelieve  in  the  bravery  of 
these  people,  who  won  so  many  great  battles.  For  cen- 
turies, they  were  a  scourge  and  a  terror  to  all  surrounding 
nations. 

Meanwhile  the  stay-at-homes  were  not  permitted  to  be 
idle.  It  was  their  part  to  furnish  the  "  sinews  of  war,"  i.e. 
the  paraphernalia  and  supplies  for  the  fighters.  There 
were  the  heavy  bows,  arrows,  and  spears  to  make,  besides 
wickerwork  shields,  and  shields  of  bronze  for  infantry  and 
charioteers.  The  chariots  were  clumsy  things,  two-wheeled, 
with  a  single  pole,  to  which  a  span  of  horses  was  harnessed. 
The  charioteer  and  driver  rode  standing. 

Workshops  were  kept  busy  supplying  slings  and  darts, 
standards,  tents,  and  baggage  carts,  besides  immense  bat- 
tering-rams and  huge  rolling  engines  for  destroying  the 
walls  of  foreign  citadels.  So  many  wars  kept  the  people 
constantly  busy,  and  must  have  been  a  heavy  tax  upon 
them. 
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II 

The  Assyrians  were  no  sailors.  When  they  required 
ships,  it  was  the  people  of  other  countries  whom  they  com: 
pelled,  not  only  to  build,  but  to  sail,  their  vessels.  On  their 
own  rivers  they  used  rafts,  and  small  round  boats  made  of 
reeds.  When  the  Assyrian  infantry  started  to  cross  a 
river,  each  man  took  care  of  himself.  He  half  swam,  half 
floated  upon  a  skin  filled  with  air. 


Assyrians  transporting  Timi 


(The  Fish  god  leads  the  fleet) 


The  Assyrians  were  merchants  and  traders,  as  well  as 
fighters.  Being  an  inland  people,  they  traded  by  land. 
In  those  old  days,  all  such  traffic  was  carried  on  by  great 
caravans,  which  traveled  with  merchandise  from  one  coun- 
try to  another.  Several  long  caravan  routes  led  west  from 
Assyria.  It  may  have  been  to  gain  control  of  this  profit- 
able trade  that  the  Assyrians  made  so  many  wars.     As 
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far  west  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea  their  armies  marched, 
obtaining  not  only  rich  tribute  from  the  nations  whose 
territories  they  crossed,  but  the  coveted  products  of  those 
distant  and  barbarous  countries,  whose  borders  lay  far 
away  toward  the  setting  sun,  beyond  the  great  sea. 

Assyrian  kings  had  a  custom  of  moving  large  numbers 
of  people  from  one  country  to  another.  Not  satisfied  with 
conquering  a  city  or  stronghold,  and  murdering  a  part  of 
its  defenders,  they  often  gathered  together  the  remnant, 
and  set  them  upon  the  march  for  some  other  land,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

There  they  were  compelled  to  settle  down  and  make 
themselves  homes  in  a  strange  land,  among  a  people  with 
different  customs  and  habits  from  their  own.  Often  it  was 
into  Assyria  itself  that  these  people  were  driven,  and  the 
homes  which  they  had  left  desolate  were  filled  up  by  bands 
of  Assyrians.  The  kings  sought  in  this  way  to  make  their 
captives  more  obedient  to  the  rule  of  Assyria.  The  plan 
did  not  always  work,  and  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
great  Assyrian  empire  finally  fell  to  pieces. 

A  famous  king  called  Tiglath-Pileser  lived  about  noo 
B.C.  He  was  a  great  military  genius.  His  first  move  was 
against  his  next  door  neighbors  to  the  west.  He  tells  how 
he  struggled  through  bleak  and  inaccessible  mountain 
passes.  "  I  entered  steep  and  high  mountains.  Through 
mighty  mountains  I  made  my  way.  When  it  was  too 
rugged  for  my  chariot,  I  clambered  on  my  feet.  I  passed 
through  defiles,  the  inside  of  which  no  king  before  me 
had  seen."  * 

*  From  a  cylinder  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  See  Ragozin,  Story  of  Assyria, 
pp.  5,  6,  44-48. 
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It  was  a  nation  called  the  Khatti  which  gave  him  such  a 
rough  tramp,  but  Tiglath-Pileser  says  exultantly  :  "  With 
their  corpses  I  strewed  the  mountains.     I  took  away  their 


Assyrian  Army  crossing  the  Mountains 

property,  a  countless  booty.  Six  thousand  warriors  came 
and  kissed  my  feet.  I  carried  them  away,  and  counted 
them  among  the  people  of  my  own  land.  No  rival  had  I 
in  battle.  To  the  land  of  Assyria  I  added  land,  to  its 
people  I  added  people." 

As  Assyria  became  more  and  more  powerful,  the  num- 
ber of  her  captives  increased.  The  great  king  Sennacherib 
boasts  of  the  conquest  in  one  single  campaign  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  captives,  besides  flocks  and 
beasts  of  burden  to  the  amount  of  over  nine  hundred 
thousand  head,  a  vast  spoil  which  he  triumphantly  bore 
away  to  Assyria. 

In  spite  of  occasional  wars  with  their  kindred  in  the  south, 
the  Assyrians  seem  always  to  have  had  a  profound  respect 
for  the  learning  and  religion  of  these  countries.  In  fact, 
Babylonia  was  their  mother  country,  much  wiser  than  they, 
and  although  they  were  often  rebellious  children,  they  seem 
to  have  been  glad  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Babylonian  learning. 

The  Assyrians,  being  fighters,  had  no  time  to  cultivate 
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literature.  Although  some  of  the  kings  collected  large 
libraries,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  as  late  as  seven  or  eight 
hundred  years  B.C.  the  great  body  of  the  people  could  not 
read  or  write,  and  when  they  had  occasion  for  such  things 
were  obliged  to  employ  scribes,  who  were  specially  taught 
the  puzzle  of  the  cuneiform  writing.  We  shall  hear  of 
this  writing  and  its  difficulties  later  on. 

The  Assyrians  seem  to  have  been  inclined  to  worship 
one  single  god,  Asshur,  their  supreme  deity.  They  could 
not,  however,  shake  off  the  influence  of  Babylonia,  which 
kept  up  the  worship  of  a  swarm  of  gods,  created  one 
by  one  out  of  the  "goblin  religion"  of  early  times.  Not 
that  the  Babylonians  ever  became  free  from  the  fear  of 
any  one  of  these  disagreeable  specters,  even  after  the 
belief  in  the  great  gods  was  established.  They  seem  to 
have  been  a  people  truly  to  be  pitied,  as  far  as  their  religion 
was  concerned. 

The  Assyrians,  having  such  a  respect  for  Babylonian 
religion,  adopted  the  whole  list  of  their  gods,  wholesale. 
Asshur  they  put  at  the  head  as  supreme  ruler  of  all. 
Whenever  they  made  war  in  Babylonia,  they  took  good 
care  not  to  offend  the  gods.  They  rebuilt  their  temples, 
added  to  them,  and  dedicated  upon  their  altars  a  portion 
of  the  spoils  of  victory.  In  this  way  they  hoped  to  escape 
the  penalty  of  impiety,  for  the  deities  might  not  unreason- 
ably be  wrathful  at  the  invasion  and  desolation  of  their 
country. 

Ill 

The  Assyrians,  like  their  southern  neighbors,  used  a 
large  amount  of  brick  for  building  purposes.     They  had 
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plenty  of  stone,  but  preferred  to  imitate  Babylonian  archi- 
tecture, rather  than  follow  a  new  style  of  their  own.  In 
fact,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  an  inventive  people. 
Probably  they  had  small  leisure,  being  so  constantly  en- 
gaged in  war. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  each  Assyrian  king  built  him- 
self a  new  palace,  or  made  additions  to  those  built  before 
his  time.  Sometimes  he  did  both.  Stone  material  was 
often  used  over  and  over.  It  was  easier  to  steal  from  an 
old  palace  its  sculptured  slabs,  and  those  great  winged 
bulls  of  which  the  Assyrians  were  so  fond,  and  set  them 
up  somewhere  else,  than  to  incur  the  expense  of  making 
new  ones. 

A  king  would  thus  appropriate  a  slab  upon  which  one 
of  his  predecessors  had  recorded  his  great  military  deeds, 
and  turn  it  face  to  the  wall  in  one  of  his  own  buildings, 
where  it  served  anew  as  a  huge  page  upon  which  to  carve 
the  pictures  of  his  own  battles  and  the  recital  of  his  con- 
quests. The  kings  of  most  ancient  nations  were  experts 
in  this  sort  of  robbery,  and  nobody  was  the  wiser  until,  the 
buildings  having  gone  to  ruin,  these  slabs  have  tumbled 
from  their  places,  revealing  the  double  history  recorded 
on  their  two  sides.  When'  the  inscriptions  could  not  be 
thus  concealed,  it  was  easy  to  chisel  them  out,  and  put 
new  ones  in  their  places. 

When  an  Assyrian  king  set  about  building  his  palace, 
he  first  caused  a  huge  artificial  mound  to  be  raised.  His 
royal  dwelling  must  tower  above  all  other  buildings.  The 
summit  of  the  mound  was  covered  with  a  stone  platform, 
and  it  was  then  ready  for  the  bricks,  which  the  workmen 
carried  up,  a  basketful  at  a  time. 


Some  of  the  palaces  were  enormous.  King  Sargon  II., 
who  lived  about  700  B.C.,  built  himself  both  a  city  and 
a  palace  at  a  place  now  called  Khorsabad.  The  palace 
was  excavated  about  fifty  years  ago.  People  are  now  able 
to  read  the  king's  own  account  of  how  he  built  it.  "  Day 
and  night  I  planned  to  build  this  city,"  says  Sargon,  "  to 
raise  temples  to  the  gods,  and  a  palace  for  my  kingly  use. 
I  gave  command  to  commence  the  task."  It  was  a  great 
undertaking,  but  he  accomplished  it  all,  —  city  and  palace, 
in  the  short  space  of  five  years.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
captives  from  the  "four  quarters  of  the  earth  "  whom  he 
had  gathered  together  in  his  campaigns. 

His  palace  alone  covered  about  twenty-five  acres  of 
ground,  and  the  front  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 
It  must  have  been  a  marvel  of  beauty.  Forty-eight  great 
winged  bulls  guarded  the  entrances,  and  upon  the  inner 
walls  more  than  two  miles  of  sculptured  slabs  related  the 
story  of  the  king's  achievements.  Costly  timber,  —  palm 
wood,  cypress  and  cedar,  —  together  with  ivory,  bronze, 
and  enameled  bricks  painted  in  rainbow  colors,  formed  the 
decorations.  Such  was  this  magnificent  dwelling  which 
Sargon  erected  for  himself  in  the  "  Plain  of  the  Double 
Springtime,"  so  called  because  the  land  produced  two 
harvests  each  year. 

Sargon  was  a  just  ruler,  having  purchased  his  land  and 
paid  in  full  for  it.  "  That  I  might  not  harm  the  weak  or 
the  powerless,"  says  he,  "  I  paid  for  the  land  according  as 
its  value  was  set  down  in  the  tablets.  To  those  who  wanted 
not  the  money  for  their  land,  I  gave  field  for  field,  even  as 
they  chose." 

So  good  a  king  could  not  fail  to  be  pious.     The  gods 
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were  not  forgotten.  At  one  corner  of  his  palace  platform 
arose  their  temple  —  the  Ziggiirat,  as  it  is  called.  Sar- 
gon's  ziggurat  was  seven  stories  high,  each  story  painted 
a  different  color.  A  winding  ascent  upon  the  outside  led 
to  the  summit,  where  was  a  little  chapel  covered  with 
plates  of  gold. 

11  Now  may  Asshur  bless  this  city,"  says  the  pious  king ; 
"  may  he  shed  an  eternal  luster  upon  its  buildings.  May 
the  guardian  spirit  find  favor  before  him.  May  he  watch 
day  and  night,  never  forsaking  this  threshold." 

The    "guardian    spirit"    of   which    Sargon  speaks   was 

supposed  to  dwell  within  the  gigantic   bulls  which  stood 

guard    at   the    entrances.      This    spirit    was    a 

beneficent  and  kindly  being,  whose  office  it  was 

to  keep  away  evil   demons.      These  bulls   are 


enormous,  some  weighing  as  much  as  thirty-five  tons. 
They  are  provided  with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  and  a  man's 
head  adorned  with  a  pair  of  horns  and  a  royal  crown. 

The  sculptor  has  played  a  trick  with  some  of  these 
bulls.  He  has  given  them  five  legs  apiece,  so  placed 
that  there  seem  to  be  but  four.  Facing  them,  you  see 
only  the  two  fore-legs,  planted  firmly  together,  as  if  to 
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resist  any  attempt  to  move  them  from  their  post.  But 
walk  to  the  side,  and  the  animal  is  striding  majestically 
along.  He  is  no  longer  stationary.  At  a  certain  angle 
all  five  legs  are  visible.     In  the  palace  of  King  Sennach- 


erib at  ancient  Nineveh  there  were  ten  of  these  monstrous 
bulls  upon  a  single  front. 

Sargon  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his  palace  or  his  new 
city.  He  was  assassinated  less  than  two  years  after  he 
had  finished  his  great  work. 
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THE   CUNEIFORM   WRITING 


WE  are  unable  to  get  back  to  a  time  when  the  ancient 
Chaldaeans  were  not  considerably  advanced  in  civi- 
lization. When  first  heard  of,  they  have  drained  the  land 
of  Chaldaea,  and  brought  it  to  high  state  of  cultivation ; 
they  are  building  great  edifices,  they  are  walling  in  their 
towns,  and  carrying  on  commerce  with  other  nations  ;  their 
sculpture  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  they  have 
become  quite  skillful  in  all  domestic  arts. 

But  more  significant  perhaps  than  any  of  these  things 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  already  a  reading  and  writing 
people,  for  reading  and  writing  imply  a  great  advance 
beyond  a  savage  state,  and  the  ancient  Chaldaeans  were 
quite  proficient  in  these  arts.  Like  the  Egyptians,  they 
began  to  write  by  making  pictures.  This  is  proved  by  the 
oldest  inscriptions,  which  are  rude  and  uncouth  characters, 
some  of  them  showing  plainly  their  picture  origin. 

Among  the  treasures  which  the  pick  and  spade  have 
brought  to  light  in  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  are  vases,  weap- 
ons, household  utensils,  tools  of  copper  and  bronze,  play- 
things, gold  and  silver  jewelry,  weights,  seals,  sculptured 
slabs  of  stone,  huge  statues,  and  winged  bulls  with  human 
heads,  and  last  but  not  least,  whole  libraries  of  books  — 
tons  of  them;  not  made  of  paper,  not  written  on  parch- 
ment or  papyrus,  nor  even  engraved  on  metal,  but  stamped 
in  queer,  uncouth  characters  on  common  clay.  This 
strange  writing  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  mass  of  nail- 
marks  scattered  at  random.     One  would  imagine  it  impos- 
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sible  to  read  such  a  lot  of  scratches  and  dents,  each  one  of 
which  looks  so  much  like  all  the  others ;  and  indeed  it 
required  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience  to  master  the 
cuneiform  writing.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  we  know 
that  it  served  the  needs  of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  for  thirty 
centuries  at  least,  and  probably  for  a  much  longer  time. 

The  people  of  ancient  Sumir  and  Accad  began  by 
making  pictures,  which  were  merely  silhouettes  of  the 
various  familiar  objects  seen  every  day.  But  because  pic- 
tures are  tedious  and  difficult  to  make,  especially  upon 
clay,  the  ancient  scribes,  as  the  years  went  on,  changed 
and  simplified  them  little  by  little,  leaving  off  a  mark  here 
and  a  mark  there,  until  the  later  cuneiform  shows  far  less 
traces  of  its  picture  origin,  than  does  the  Egyptian  hieratic 
writing. 

When  a  Chaldaean  or  Assyrian  scribe  was  called  upon 
to  exercise  his  talent,  which  must  have  been  frequently  the 
case,  as  the  mass  of  the  people  were  not  skilled  in  this 
difficult  art,  he  picked  out  a  tablet,  of  which  he  always 
kept  a  supply  on  hand,  as  we  keep  writing  paper.  A  little 
water  softened  up  the  surface  and  made  it  ready  for  the 
marks,  which  he  pressed  in  with  a  stylus  of  stone,  copper, 
or  bronze.  In  the  oldest  times  the  marks  were  made  with 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  which  made  fine  lines  of  a 
uniform  thickness ;  later  the  end  of  the  stylus  was  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle.  This  instrument  it  is  which  made 
the  letters  which  we  call  "cuneiform,"  or  "wedge-shaped." 
Sometimes  they  are  termed  "arrow-headed"  characters. 
When  the  writing  was  finished,  the  tablets  were  put  into 
a  kiln  and  baked.  This  made  them  durable  and  pre- 
vented them  from  crumbling  away. 
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II 


The  Chaldseans  were  not  a  very  handsome  people,  if 
we  can  judge  by  the  portraits  they  have  left  of  them- 
selves, neither  do  they  seem  to  have  been  artistic;  that 
is,  they  did  not  have  the  ability  to  make  graceful  pictures, 
or  even  to  improve  the  appearance  of  their  writing.  The 
cuneiform  characters  are  stiff  and  angular,  and  neither 
fine  nor  finished,  like  the  beautiful  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 
Papyrus  as  a  writing  material,  if  it  was  known  at  all,  was 

too  expensive  for  common  use ; 
but  clay  they  had  —  in  abun- 
dance ;  it  needed  only  to  be  dug 
up  and  pressed  into  shape,  and 
it  was  ready  for  the  stamp. 
Clay  books  are  not  by  any 
means  to  be  despised.  Though 
heavy  and  awkward  to  handle, 
they  are  of  all  things  the  most 
durable,  for  fire  will  not  burn 
them  up,  neither  will  water  dis- 
solve them,  and  when  broken 
the  bits  can  easily  be  put  to- 
gether again. 

So  perhaps  the  Chaldaeans 
and  Assyrians  were  not  so  very 
foolish  to  write  upon  clay.  Their  books  have  slept  safely 
for  centuries  beneath  the  mounds  which  cover  the  ancient 
cities.  Many  are  none  the  worse  for  it,  being  clear  and 
readable  as  when  first  written. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Semitic  Babylonians,  who  over- 
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ran  Chaldaea,  were  an  illiterate  people  who  could  not  read 
or  write.  They  borrowed  the  writing  of  the  people  whose 
land  they  invaded.  You  will  remember  how  the  ancient 
Egyptians  began  to  write,  at  first  using  a  picture  for 
every  word.  Then  by  rebus  writing  they  changed  the 
"idea  word"  into  a  "  sound  word."  Using  a  picture  next 
for  each  syllable,  they  finally  ended  by  a  separate  picture 
for  the  sound  of  each  letter,  and  in  this  way  invented 
an  alphabet.  The  Chaldaeans  went  through  the  same 
process,  except  that  they  never  got  beyond  syllables. 
There  they  stopped  short;  they  had  no  idea  of  an 
alphabet. 

Now  when  the  Semitic  Babylonians  borrowed  the  old 
Sumerian  writing  of  the  Chaldaeans,  which  was  made  for 
a  different  language  from  theirs,  they  got  themselves,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  trying  nowadays  to  read  what  they 
wrote,  into  difficulties.  The  old  Sumerian  pictures  had 
come  to  represent  both  the  sounds  of  words  and  the 
sounds  of  syllables,  and  nearly  every  word  had  several 
different  pronunciations.  When  the  Semites  borrowed 
the  pictures,  they  not  only  kept  the  old  pronunciations, 
but  added  new  ones  of  their  own.  Clay  dictionaries 
were  finally  made,  in  which  the  characters  were  explained 
by  parallel  rows  of  Sumerian  and  Assyrian  words.  At 
the  great  library  of  the  Assyrian  king,  Assur-bani-pal, 
which  was  unearthed  at  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  about  one 
quarter  of  the  tablets  were  found  to  consist  of  these 
dictionaries. 

The  ancient  people  of  the  Euphrates  valley  wrote  both 
in  vertical  and  horizontal  lines.  Some  believe  that  the  ver- 
tical was  the  more  ancient  of  the  two  fashions  of  writing. 
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The  characters  themselves  became  very  much  changed  in 
appearance,  as  the    centuries    went 
on.      Thus  the   ancient    Chaldaeans 
made  an  awkward  picture  of  a  foot 
and  leg  (i)  when   they   wished   to 
write  the  word  u  go."     Horizontally 
written,   it   appeared    as  in   (2). 
l/^\y        This   picture,    after  centuries  of 
^^J      change,  thus  took  the  form  (3). 
A  rude  figure  of  a  fish  (4)  finally 
u>^^      was  made  as  in  (5).     The  an- 
r        ^^  ▼       cient   Chaldaeans  represented 
the     human     hand     by     five 

^  ^ 1  strokes  in  which  we  can  trace 

an  attempt  to  show  the  four 
closed  fingers  and  the  curve  of  the 
thumb.  The  triangular  stylus  of 
later  times  made  it  as  in  (6).     Later  (9) 

on,  the  Assyrians  improved  upon  this  character 
by  dropping  one  of  the  fingers  (7).  The  rude 
strokes  like  an  arrow  head  (8)  represent  an  ox's 
head.  A  mountain  was  represented  by.  three 
little  peaks.  When  the  Chaldaeans  wished  to 
write  "wild  ox"  they  put  the  three  peaks  inside 
the  ox's  head,  and  made  it  "  mountain  ox  "  (9). 
Many  words  among  all  ancient  peoples 
were  written  in  this  manner  by  combining  two  sym- 
bols;  thus,  among  the  Chaldaeans,  "tears"  by  the  two 
pictures  for  "eye"  and  "water,"  i.e.  "water  of  the 
eye";  "rain"  by  "sky"  and  "water,"  —  "water  of  the 
sky,"  etc. 
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The  old  Sumerian  writing  had  over  five  hundred  pic- 
tures, later  the  Semitic  Babylonian-Assyrian  only  about 
three  hundred.  As  most  of  the  pictures  had  more  than 
one  pronunciation,  you  can  see  what  a  task  it  must  have 
been  to  learn  them.  Suppose  instead  of  twenty-six  letters 
we  had  to  write  with  five  hundred,  or  even  three  hundred ! 

But  the  cuneiform  writing  could  be  abbreviated,  and 
thus  a  great  amount  of  matter  stamped  upon  a  single 
tablet.  The  Assyrians  often  made  the  wedges  very  small, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  the  scribes  sometimes  made  use 
of  magnifying  glasses ;  and  in  fact,  upon  the  site  of 
ancient  Nineveh  a  crystal  lens 
was  found  which  had  been 
ground  by  turning  upon  a  lathe. 

Ill 

The  cuneiform  characters 
were  traced  on  all  sorts  of 
things,  on  bricks,  little  clay 
barrels,  cylinders,  on  slabs  of 
stone,  upon  statues,  on  clay 
plaques,  and  lastly  upon  thou- 
sands of  tablets.  These  latter 
are  the  real  "  books  "  of  these 
ancient  people. 

In   the  ruins   of  the  city   of 
Lagash,  thirty-three  thousand  clay  tablets  were  found,  and 
more    than    thirty-two    thousand    were    taken    from    the 
mound  of  Nippur.       It  will  be  many  years  before  these 
are  all  read.     Some  are  written  over  with  military  records, 
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upon  others  are  hymns  to  the  gods,  simple  treatises  on 
geography  or  astronomy,  poems,  fables,  proverbs,  lists  of 
stones,  trees,  birds,  and  beasts,  letters  to  distant  friends, 
legal  documents,  etc. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  those  who  bought  and  sold 

signed  the  documents  by  making  a  mark  with 

the  finger  nail  in  the  damp  clay.     Then  the 

scribe  (who  answered  for  a  lawyer)  stamped 

after    these    marks  — "  Nail    of    So-and-So," 

"Nail  of  So-and-So."     Later  on,  clay  cylinders 

A  Cylinder     came  into  fashion,  and  every  person  of  means 

had  his  own  cylinder  which  he  wore  suspended 

to  his  wrist.     He  signed  by  rolling  the  cylinder  over  the 

moist  clay. 

These  people  invented  a  very  ingenious  way  of  prevent- 
ing frauds.  Sometimes  dishonest  persons  changed  the 
writing  upon  a  tablet.  To  prevent  deception,  the  tablet 
after  being  inscribed  was  covered  over  with  a  fresh  layer 
of  clay.  Upon  this  envelope,  as  we  may  call  it,  was 
written  an  exact  facsimile  of  what  was  inside.  "  Thus  the 
forger's  work  was  in  vain.  If  any  dispute  arose,  the  en- 
velope could  be  broken  off"  before  witnesses,  and  the  deed 
verified  by  the  copy  on  the  inner  tablet."29 

The  Assyrians  built  in  the  Tigris  valley  a  great  city 
which  we  call  Nineveh.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  impor- 
tant "  find  "  was  made  at  this  place.  It  was  a  royal 
library,  which  had  lain  undisturbed  under  many  feet  of 
earth  for  about  twenty-five  hundred  years.  The  clay 
tablets  were  badly  broken,  for  they  had  fallen  from  an 
upper  floor.  Thousands  of  these  tablets  were  heaped  up, 
a  foot  thick,  and  all  closely  written   over  on  both   sides 
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with  the  queer  writing.     They  were  packed  up  and  sent 
to  the  British  Museum  in  London,  where  they  now  are. 

Now  an  Englishman  named  George  Smith  was  one  day 
poring  over  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  tablets,  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  scrawls,  and  this  is  what  he  found. 
As  he  read,  these  sentences  came  forth :  "  On  the  Mount 
Nisir  the  ship  stood  still.  Then  I  took  a  dove  and  let 
her  fly.  The  dove  flew  hither  and  thither,  but  finding  no 
resting  place   returned  to  the   ship."     "Why,"   says  Mr. 
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Smith  to  himself,  "  that  very  thing  is  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
the  story  of  the  Flood."  And  sure  enough,  when  he  had 
patiently  searched  among  the  tablets,  he  found  more  frag- 
ments of  the  story.  Since  that  time  other  Flood  frag- 
ments have  been  found,  probably  about  fifteen  hundred 
years  older  than  these. 

The  Chaldaean  people  knew  the  legend,  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  probably  much  earlier.  The 
Chaldcean  Noah  was  called  Shamash-Napishtim,  or  Pir- 
napishtim,  and  the  story  relates  that  before  entering  the 
ark,  he  buried  all  the  books  of  the  country  at  a  city  called 
Sippara. 
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HOW   GILGAMESH    LEARNED   ABOUT   THE 
FLOOD 

FROM    A    LEGEND    OF   ANCIENT    CHALD^A 
I 

IN  all  the  broad  Land  of  Chaldaea  there  was  no  mightier 
warrior  than  Gilgamesh,  son  of  the  king  of  Erech. 
Those  were  the  days  when  huge  monsters,  half  beast,  half 
human,  waged  cruel  war  upon  mankind  ;  when  scorpion 
men,  griffins,  and  satyrs  came  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  forth  from  the  desert,  to  fall  upon  the  unlucky  wight 
who  chanced  to  cross  their  paths ;  when  man-headed  lions 
roamed  the  forests,  and  fishes  with  human  heads  swam  in 
the  sea. 

To  go  forth  in  combat  against  these  monsters  was  the 
delight  of  Gilgamesh.  Human  foes  also  yielded  to  his 
prowess,  and  he  became  king  of  Erech  the  "Well-pro- 
tected," the  city  of  the  seven  walls. 

But  not  all  the  people  of  Erech  were  well  disposed 
toward  their  ruler.  He  had  enemies,  jealous  ones,  who 
envied  his  glory  and  would  fain  destroy  him.  Day  and 
night  their  plaints  mounted  to  heaven,  and  the  great  gods 
hearkened  to  their  cry. 

The  gods  consult  together :  "  Who  then  among  the 
dwellers  in  Anu's  heaven  is  the  cause  of  this  annoyance  ? 
'Tis  thou,  Aruru,  who  hast  created  this  man.  Make  now 
an  antagonist,  who  shall  match  him  in  power.  Let  them 
contend  together,  and  Gilgamesh  be  destroyed." 

Aruru  hastens  to  the  task.     She  washes  her  hands,  she 
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molds  a  bit  of  clay  and  forms  Ea-bani,  the  strong  and 
mighty  man  of  Ninib.  She  casts  him  to  earth,  where  he 
takes  up  his  abode  with  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

Now  the  skin  of  Ea-bani  is  covered  with  hair.  His 
tresses  fall  upon  his  shoulders  like  those  of  a  woman. 
He  has  a  man's  head  and  body,  but  the  hoofs  and  tail  of 
a  bull,  and  horns  like  a  goat.  He  eats  grass  with  the 
gazelles,  and  follows  the  wild  animals  when  they  seek  the 
brooks.  Though  a  companion  of  beasts,  Ea-bani  has  yet 
the  brain  of  a  man,  with  an  intelligence  which  he  has  not 
yet  learned  to  exercise. 

This  monster  is  invincible.  Even  Gilgamesh  cannot 
hope  to  conquer  him,  but  Shamash  the  great  Sun  god 
chooses  to  make  them  friends.  He  entices  Ea-bani  from 
field,  forest,  and  mountain,  and  teaches  the  two  to  love 
each  other.  Henceforth  Ea-bani  serves  his  master  with 
true  and  abiding  affection. 

Gilgamesh  with  his  faithful  ally  takes  the  field  against 
the  enemies  of  Erech.  For  Khumbaba,  king  of  Elam, 
has  ventured  forth  from  his  forests,  and  now  moves  like 
a  swift  hurricane  through  the  land.  It  is  revealed  in  a 
threefold  vision  to  Gilgamesh  that  he  will  prevail  over 
his  enemy,  and  the  two  heroes  start  forth. 

By  stratagem  they  penetrate  the  sacred  grove  where 
Khumbaba  lies  concealed,  and  surprising  the  king,  they 
cut  off  his  head,  which  they  bear  away  in  triumph  to 
Erech.  Gilgamesh  celebrates  his  victory  by  a  great 
pageant,  and  Ea-bani  receives  the  honors  promised  by 
Shamash. 

But  Ishtar  the  Powerful  becomes  displeased  with  Gilga- 
mesh.    Full  of  wrath,  she  mounts  to  heaven  and  demands 
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ISHTAR 
From  an  Assyrian  tablet 


that  her  father  Anu  shall  destroy  Gilgamesh.     Then  Anu 
creates  a  horrible  urus  of  enormous  size  and  strength,  and 

sends  it  down  to  earth, 
where  it  commits  fright- 
ful havoc  around  Erech. 
The  two  warriors  go 
forth  to  destroy  it.  Ea- 
bani  seizes  it  by  the 
tail,  while  Gilgamesh 
dispatches  it  with  his 
dagger.  Its  horns,  of 
enormous  size  and 
beauty,  Gilgamesh  lays 
as  a  thank-offering  upon  the  altar  of  Shamash  his  protector. 
Now  Ea-bani  is  warned  of  approaching  death  by  a  three- 
fold vision  of  flames  and  lightning.  A  mortal  illness 
creeps  over  him,  and  in  twelve  days  he  descends  to  the 
cave  of  Aralu.*  For  Gilgamesh  the  joy  of  triumph  is 
turned  to  mourning,  and  he  weeps  bitterly  for  his  friend. 
Gloomy  presentiments  weigh  upon  his  spirit,  for  again  has 
the  vengeance  of  Ishtar  fallen  upon  him.  He  is  stricken 
with  a  plague  of  leprosy,  so  that  all  his  admirers  turn 
from  him  in  loathing. 

In  despair  at  his  destiny,  Gilgamesh  bethinks  him  of 
the  one  means  of  escape  from  a  life  of  suffering,  and  an 
untimely  death.  He  must  reach  the  abode  of  Pir-napish- 
tim,  the  "distant  one,"  who  dwells  afar  off,  where  the 
rivers  meet.  He  alone  can  impart  the  secret  of  immortality. 
For  in  that  blessed  abode  is  the  Fountain  of  Life,  whose 
waters  cleanse  from  all  mortal  ills,  and  the  Youth-giving 

*  Abode  of  the  dead,  supposed  to  be  situated  beneath  the  earth. 
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Plant,  one  leaf  of  which  will  enable  him  to  shake  off  the 
burden  of  years.  The  road  to  this  happy  country  is  beset 
with  dire  perils,  and  no  mortal  who  has  presumed  to  tread 
it  was  ever  known  to  return.  But  Gilgamesh  sets  bravely 
forth,  driven  to  despair  by  his  woeful  plight. 

He  enters  a  gloomy  valley  :  "  I  came  to  a  glen  at  night. 
Lions  I  saw,  and  was  afraid.  I  raised  my  head  and 
prayed  to  Sin.*  To  the  leader  of  the  gods  my  prayer 
came.     He  heard  my  prayer  and  was  gracious  to  me."  21 

Now  Gilgamesh  approaches  that  mighty  mountain  whose 
boundaries  are  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  whose  founda- 
tions rest  in  the  Abode  of  the  Dead.  Scorpion  men  guard 
the  pathway,  "  of  terror-inspiring  aspect,  whose  appearance 
is  deadly,  of  awful  splendor,  shattering  mountains."21 

Trembling  at  their  terrible  sight,  Gilgamesh  hastens  to 
recount  his  woes,  and  begs  leave  to  pass  through  their 
realm,  that  he  may  continue  his  wearisome  quest.  The 
Scorpion  men  graciously  permit  him  to  pass. 

Again  all  is  a  desolation  and  a  waste.  "  He  gropes  his 
way  for  one  double  hour,  with  dense  darkness  inclosing 
him  on  all  sides.  He  gropes  his  way  for  two  double 
hours,  with  dense  darkness  inclosing  him  on  all  sides,"21 
and  at  last  emerges  upon  the  shores  of  the  sea.  But  here 
the  mistress  of  the  waters  bars  the  gate.  Entreaties  and 
supplications  call  forth  a  pitying  attempt  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  terrible  ordeal  which  is  in  store.  "  O  Gilgamesh, 
there  has  never  been  a  ferry,  and  no  one  has  ever  crossed 
the  ocean.  .  .  .  Except  Shamash,  who  can  cross  ?  Im- 
passable are  the  waters  of  death  that  are  guarded  by  a 
bolt.    How  canst  thou,  O  Gilgamesh,  traverse  the  ocean?"  21 

*  The  Moon  god. 
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Nevertheless,  Arad-Ea,  pilot  of  Pir-napishtim,  embarks 
Gilgamesh.  After  forty-five  days  of  frightful  storm  and 
tempest,  they  arrive  at  the  Waters  of  Death,  and  by  tre- 
mendous exertions  pass  over  them. 

Now  appears  before  their  delighted  gaze  the  beautiful 
Abode  of  the  Blessed,  and  upon  its  shore  stands  Pir- 
napishtim. 

Into  this  abode  no  mortal  man  can  penetrate.  Gilga- 
mesh is  compelled  to  stop  at  speaking  distance.  Pir- 
napishtim  listens  composedly  to  the  recital  of  his  woes, 
and  the  presumptuous  desire  which  has  led  him  through 
so  many  dangers.  As  to  immortality,  Pir-napishtim  is 
noncommittal ;  death  being  the  common  fate  of  all  things 
earthly,  it  is  best  to  be  content.  The  Spirits  of  the  Earth, 
the  Great  Gods,  and  the  pitiless  Goddess  of  Fate  have 
ruled  over  death  and  life  from  the  beginning.  -No  one 
can  know  the  decision  until  it  is  fulfilled. 

Gilgamesh  questions  Pir-napishtim  rather  sharply  upon 
the  way  he  himself  has  managed  to  escape  death,  remark- 
ing that  there  is  no  apparent  difference  between  himself, 
Gilgamesh,  and  Pir-napishtim,  as  far  as  outward  appear- 
ance is  concerned.  How,  alone  of  all  mankind,  has  the 
fortunate  man  been  able  to  reach  this  haven  of  safety  ? 

Now  Pir-napishtim  is  no  less  a  personage  than  that 
remarkable  man  who  escaped  the  Deluge  —  he  and  his 
family  alone. 

II 

"  Pir-napishtim  spoke  to  Gilgamesh  :  '  I  will  tell  thee, 
Gilgamesh,  the  marvellous  story.  And  the  decision  of  the 
gods  I  will  tell  thee.     The  city  Shurippak  was  corrupt,  so 


that  the  gods  thereof  decided  to  bring  a  rainstorm  upon 
it,  all  of  the  great  gods.'  " 21  But  Ea,  god  of  the  deep, 
moved  by  pity  for  the  unfortunate  people,  warned  them  of 
the  impending  catastrophe.  Especially  did  the  peril  of  his 
servant  Pir-napishtim  lie  heavy  upon  his  heart,  and  to  him 
he  sent  a  vision,  with  instructions  how  to  save  himself. 

"  O  man  of  -Shurippak  ...  erect  a  structure,  build  a 
ship,  abandon  your  goods,  throw  aside  your  possessions, 
and  save  your  life."  21 

So  Pir-napishtim  built  an  ark,  and  into  it  he  put  all  his 
gold  and  silver,  his  whole  family  and  all  his  household 
servants,  and  living  creatures  of  every  kind  upon  the  earth. 
Then  he  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  storm,  as  predicted  to 
him  by  Ea. 

The  day  arrived.  Pir-napishtim  entered  his  ark,  and 
closed  the  door.  The  tempest  came.  The  anger  of  the 
Great  Gods  prevailed  in  the  earth.  Nebo  and  Marduk 
led  the  van ;  Ramman  thundered.  Nergal  raged.  Ninib 
attacked.  The  Spirits  of  Earth  lighted  their  torches,  so 
that  the  universe  seemed  aflame.  Earth  was  covered 
with  thick  darkness.  The  tempest  beat  upon  mankind. 
"  Brother  does  not  look  after  brother.  Men  care  not  for 
one  another.  Even  the  gods  are  terrified.  They  cower 
like  dogs  at  the  edge  of  the  heavens."  21 

Six  days  and  nights  the  tempest  raged.  The  gods 
becamed  alarmed  lest  mankind  perish  so  utterly  that  none 
be  left  to  offer  sacrifice.  Six  days  and  nights  the  tempest 
raged.  On  the  dawn  of  the  seventh  day  the  storm 
decreased,  the  sea  became  pacified,  the  deluge  ceased. 

"  Bitterly  weeping,"  says  Pir-napishtim,  "  I  looked  at 
the  sea,  for  all  mankind  had  turned  to  clay.     Tears  flowed 
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down  my  face.  I  looked  in  all  directions  —  naught  but 
sea."21 

The  waters  subsided.  After  twelve  double  hours  an 
island  appeared,  the  top  of  Mount  Nisir,  upon  which  the 
ark  grounded. 

Pir-napishtim  now  sends  forth,  one  after  the  other,  a 
dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven.  The  dove  and  the  swallow 
find  no  refuge  and  return  to  the  ship.  Not  so  the  raven, 
who  wades  in  the  mud  and  returns  not  again. 

Pir-napishtim  now  ventures  to  disembark,  with  all  his 
family,  animals,  treasures,  etc.,  and  immediately  sets  about 
making  a  sacrifice.  The  gods,  who  had  lost  all  hope  of 
such  an  agreeable  occurrence,  receive  his  offerings  with  Joy. 
"  The  gods  inhaled  the  odor,  the  gods  inhaled  the  sweet 
odor.     The  gods  gathered  like  flies  above  the  sacrificer."21 

Bel,  at  first  enraged  that  even  one  mortal  should  escape 
punishment,  becomes  reconciled  at  length,  and  decrees 
that  the  fortunate  man  and  his  wife  shall  be  venerated 
as  gods,  and  dwell  in  the  "  land  beyond  the  sea." 

Such  is  a  portion  of  an  ancient  Chaldaean  version  of  the 
Flood.  It  is  written  on  the  eleventh  of  a  series  of  twelve 
clay  tablets  relating  the  adventures  of  the  hero  Gilgamesh. 
The  first  fragments  of  this  story  were  found  in  the  royal 
library  of  Assurbanipal,  "King  of  legions,  King  of  Assyria." 

Gilgamesh  bathed  in  the  Fountain  of  Life,  and  was 
cured  of  his  malady.  He  then  set  out  to  search  for  the 
Plant  whose  leaves  give  everlasting  youth,  and  found  it 
by  the  side  of  a  pool.  But  as  his  hands  grasped  the  stem, 
it  was  torn  from  them  by  a  demon. 

Deprived  of  the  hope  of  immortality,  he  returned  to 
Erech,  to  live  and  die  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  BABYLON 

I 

ON  a  bright  day  in  early  spring,  year  1 5  of  the  reign 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  great  king  of  Babylon,  you  and 
I,  having  journeyed  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  years  back 
into  the  past,  arrive  under  Nimitti-Bel,  the  great  outer  wall 
of  the  city. 

How  it  towers  above  our  heads,  this  immense  mass  of 
brick,  over  three  hundred  feet  in  height.*  What  an  untold 
amount  of   labor   to  build   this   huge  fortification,  which 

stretches     on     either 


side  farther  than 
eye   can   reach. 


the 
In- 
deed, we  have  been 
told  that  one  may 
travel  forty  miles  and 
yet  not  make 
the  circuit  of 
this  wall.  Yet 
the  great  king 
doubtless  hur- 
ried the  work 
as  fast  as  that 
upon  Imgar-Bel, 
the  inner  fortification.  "  In  fifteen  days,"  says  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, speaking  of  Imgur-Bel,  "I  finished  the  splendid 
work."  No  doubt  it  was  by  the  toil,  the  suffering,  and 
death  of  hundreds  of  patient  workers. 

*  Herodotus. 
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It  is  easy  to  guess  where  Nebuchadrezzar's  workmen 
obtained  the  clay  for  their  bricks.  Look  at  the  huge  moat 
over  which  we  have  just  passed.  As  fast  as  they  dug 
out  the  moat,  they  made  into  bricks  the  earth  obtained 
from  it,  and  hardened  them  in  kilns.  Then  they  began 
building,  first  bricking  the  sides  of  the  moat,  and  after- 
ward reared  the  wall  itself,  laying  the  bricks  in  hot  bitu- 
men, putting  in  a  layer  of  reeds  at  every  thirtieth 
course. 

Thus  Nebuchadrezzar  finished  the  mighty  wall  which 
his  father  began.  It  has  a  hundred  gates,  with  ponderous 
crossbeams,  lintels,  and  doorposts,  which  are  covered  with 
heavy  brass  plates,  hammered  into  intricate  designs  by  the 
workers  in  metal. 

We  interrogate  a  Babylonian  just  coming  through  one 
of  these  gates.  He  tells  us  that  upon  the  top  of  the  wall 
are  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  huge  towers,  equal 
in  height  to  the  one  facing  us.  "  They  are  two  abreast," 
he  adds,  "  with  a  space  between  wide  enough  to  turn  a  four- 
horse  chariot." 

And  he  watches  with  pride  and  satisfaction  the  awe  and 
astonishment  with  which  the  fair-skinned  strangers  are  fain 
to  regard  the  stupendous  pile,  "mounting  up  to  heaven." 

"  I  can  show  thee  still  greater  wonders,"  says  the  Baby- 
lonian, pointing  to  a  huge  brick  structure  which  stands 
near  the  river  bank.  "  Behold  the  great  new  palace  of 
our  king,  that  which  it  hath  pleased  him  to  name  '  The 
Admiration  of  Mankind.'  He  hath  made  of  it  a  great 
fortress,  with  triple  walls,  the  outermost  seven  miles  in 
circuit.  The  like  of  it  was  never  seen.  Will  ye  behold  its 
wonders  ?     Then  follow  me." 
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We  pass  through  the  brazen  gate,  pausing  to  examine 
the  machine  by  which  it  is  opened.  Once  inside  the  inner 
inclosure,  we  turn  to  admire  the  stuccoed  walls  orna- 
mented with  hunting  scenes,  and  fresh  with  the  vivid 
colors  of  the  painter. 

Farther  on,  still  within  the  palace  precincts,  are  the 
wonderful  Hanging  Gardens  of  Queen  Amytis.  Rumor 
hath  it  that  Nebuchadrezzar's  foreign  queen  is  ever  long- 
ing for  her  childhood's  home,  far  away  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Media.  Nebuchadrezzar  would  not  have  her 
mourn,  —  he  cannot  raise  a  mountain,  but  strives  to  please 
her  homesick  fancy  with  a  /////,  an  immense  artificial 
mound  of  earth  in  four  terraces,  supported  upon  lofty 
arches.  Huge  pillars,  twenty  feet  around,  hold  up  a  mass 
of  brickwork  which  is  covered  with  earth  and  planted  with 
shrubs  and  flowers.  Water  is  raised  from  the  Euphrates 
by  hydraulic  machinery. 

Seated  in  the  bower  on  the  topmost  terrace  of  her  arti- 
ficial hill,  Queen  Amytis  can  gaze  down  upon  the  plain, 
and  fancy  herself  on  the  summit  of  one  of  her  native 
mountains. 

Nebuchadrezzar  is  a  pious  king,  as  befits  a  monarch 
whose  forefathers  have  ever  been  mindful  of  the  gods. 
Bel-Merodach,  mightiest  of  the  heavenly  host,  has  his 
dwelling  here  in  Babylon,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
structures  which  the  city  contains.  Not  that  his  temple 
here  is  so  old  as  the  great  temple  of  the  Bel  at  Nippur, 
whose  foundations  were  laid,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the 
subterranean  depths,  before  the  memory  of  man. 

Bel-Merodach  is  the  invincible  one,  who  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  world  conquered   Tiamat,  the  dreadful 
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and  repulsive  goddess  of  Chaos,  and  the  creator  of  mon- 
sters. Tiamat  waged  war  against  the  gods,  who  trembled 
in  terror  before  her. 

Bel-Merodach  alone,  the  son  of  Ea,  was  brave  enough 
to  go  forth  in  battle  against  the  monster.  He  launched 
his  thunderbolts  at  her,  —  he  destroyed  her  and  all  her 
brood,  thus  bestowing  order  and  life  upon  the  earth.  Ever 
since,  the  Chaldaeans,  and  especially  the  Babylonians, 
have  worshiped  him  and  raised  temples  in  his  honor. 
Here  in  Babylon  he  ha.s  a  most  fitting  and  magnificent 
dwelling,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  takes  pride  in  embellish- 
ing. 

This  temple  is  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  masonry,  in  eight 
stages  or  towers  which  decrease  in  size  as  they  mount 
upward,  each  tower  being  smaller  than  the  one  upon  which 
it  rests.  A  path  winds  up  the  sides,  and  upon  the  top- 
most tower  is  a  little  temple,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  god. 

People  say  that  he  often  comes  down  from  his  bright, 
heavenly  abode,  and  rests  upon  the  couch  in  this  temple, 
and  feasts  from  the  golden  table  placed  before  it.  Not 
far  away  is  a  shrine,  with  a  statue  of  Bel,  all  of  solid  gold, 
upon  a  golden  throne.  There  are  also  altars  of  gold,  upon 
which  the  Babylonians  offer  daily  sacrifices  to  the  god. 

II 

But  it  is  not  Nebuchadrezzar's  walls  or  palaces,  magnifi- 
cent and  mighty  as  they  are,  or  even  his  temples,  which 
we  have  journeyed  so  far  to  see.  Rather  do  we  wish  to 
make  acquaintance  with  the  Babylonians  themselves,  to 
walk  among  them,  see  how  they  live,  and  watch  their  daily 
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occupations.  The  religion  also  of  these  people  will  inter- 
est us;  we  shall  observe  their  funeral  rites  and  the  way 
they  bury  their  dead,  shall  step  into  their  law  offices,  and 
visit  the  market  places. 

Having  taken  courteous  leave  of  our  Babylonian  guide, 
let  us  wander  along  to  the  markets.  These  are  in  all 
respects  very  similar  to  those  we  visited  in  ancient  Thebes, 
and  in  fact  resemble  those  of  any  other  tropical  Eastern 
land.     All  goods  are  displayed  in  the  open  air. 

The  people  pass  along,  a  never-ending  procession.  Here 
comes  a  priest.  Observe  his  curious  flounced  robe,  which 
you  will  find  to  be  always  the  distinguishing  dress  of  a 
Babylonian  priest.  Over  it  he  has  thrown  a  goat  skin. 
One  would  imagine  it  very  uncomfortable  in  this  hot  sun, 
but  the  goat  is  a  sacred  animal  in  Babylonia,  and  the  priest 
must  wear  its  skin.  Our  priest  stops  to  bargain  and  chaffer 
over  some  incense  for  the  temple. 

Yonder  person  just  alighting  from  his  litter  is  a  rich 
Babylonian  gentleman.  We  recognize  his  wealth  by  his 
apparel.  That  linen  tunic,  so  fine  and  transparent,  came 
all  the  way  from  India.  He  wears  on  his  head  a  queer 
peaked  hat  of  quilted  cotton,  which  is  nevertheless  quite 
modern.  In  ancient  times,  Babylonian  gentlemen  wore 
hats  of  quite  a  different  pattern,  trimmed  with  ribbons, 
and  some  kind  of  horn-shaped  ornament  which  projected 
front  and  back. 

Our  gentleman's  outer  garment  is  a  heavy  robe,  gayly 
embroidered  with  figures  of  animals  and  flowers,  and  edged 
with  fringe.  He  wears  it  over  the  left  shoulder,  the  right 
arm  being  left  uncovered  to  display  the  profusion  of  golden 
bands  and  bracelets  with  which  it  is  loaded. 
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A  broad  girdle  keeps  his  robe  in  place.  His  hair  is 
elaborately  curled,  and  he  wears  heavy  earrings,  and  san- 
dals of  fine  embossed  leather.  From  his  wrist  hangs  his 
seal  cylinder  of  green  jasper.  No  Babylonian  gentleman 
goes  abroad  without  his  seal  cylinder.  On  it  is  cut  his 
name  and  a  picture  of  some  kind,  usually  a  scene  from  the 
adventures  of  Gilgamcsh,  a  hero  of  the  past.  When  he 
wishes  to  sign  a  tablet,  he  has  only  to  roll  his  cylinder  over 
the  moist  clay. 

Others  than  ourselves  are  attracted  by  this  gentleman's 
rich  dress,  and  would  fain  get  such  a  customer.     "  Here 
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is  a  mouse-colored  donkey! "  cries  one,  "  a  beautiful  mouse- 
colored  donkey,  seven  years  old.  Your  honor  can  have 
him  for  fifty  shekels."  "  Do  not  mind  him,  buy  of  me, 
buy  of  me ! "  cries  another.  "  Here  I  offer  thee  a  full- 
grown  ox  for  only  thirteen  shekels.  Only  thirteen  shekels 
for  a  full-grown  ox !  "  Another  thrusts  forward  a  copper 
libation  bowl,  another  a  cloak,  another  some  fine  har- 
nesses, etc.,  etc. 

The    Babylonian    passes   leisurely   along,    his   servants 
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brushing  away  the  dealers  like  so  many  troublesome  flies. 
When  one  is  more  than  usually  obtrusive,  they  swing  their 
staves  and  cry  :  "  Room  there  !  Room  there  !  Make 
room  for  our  master,  the  great  banker  Egibi." 

Is  it  possible  !  The  great  banker  Egibi !  A  famous 
name  this,  in  Babylon.  We  will  follow  its  owner  as 
he  wends  his  way  homeward. 


Ill 

We  pass  through  the  streets,  following  after  the  litter 
of  Egibi  the  banker,  and  enter  another  open  market  place, 
when  our  attention  is  attracted  by  loud  talk  and  lamenta- 
tions from  a  crowd  assembled  at  one  side.  Pressing  for- 
ward and  peeping  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  we  see 
a  man  stretched  upon  a  mattress,  and  apparently  just 
about  to  die. 

A  few  weeping  friends  kneel  at  his  side,  and  we  learn 
that  he  has  been  brought  from  his  home,  and  laid  down 
in  the  public  market  place,  in  the  vain  hope  that  some  one 
may  propose  a  remedy  which  will  save  his  life.  This 
custom,  so  strange  to  us,  is  common  in  Babylon,  they 
say.  When  all  else  has  failed,  when  doctors  and  sorcerers 
have  done  their  best,  the  sick  person  is  transported  to  the 
open  square,  and  advice  is  asked  from  the  crowd  which  is 
sure  to  gather. 

To-day,  as  ever,  each  has  a  different  remedy  to  propose, 
though  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  illness.  A  demon 
possesses  the  man,  of  that  there  is  no  question.  "  Come 
away,  little  one !  "  cries  an  old  woman,  drawing  back  her 
grandson.     "  Go  not  too  near,  lest  the  evil  spirit  leave  the 
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man,  and  seize  upon  thee.  Often  have  I  seen  it.  Bel  be 
praised  that  I  have  his  image ! "  And  she  draws  forth  a 
little  clay  image  of  Bel,  and  hangs  it  carefully  on  the  neck 
of  her  grandchild. 

"Hast  thou  tried  the  wool  of  a  young  sheep?"  asks  a 
woman  of  the  sick  man's  wife.  "  Let  a  sorcerer  tie  seven 
knots  in  it,  on  seven  moonlight  nights.  Tie  the  strands 
around  thy  husband's  neck,  around  his  limbs,  around  his 
head.     So  shall  his  soul  not  leave  his  body." 

"Try  the  recipe  of  Assurbanipal  the  Assyrian,"  cries 
another.  "  It  is  well  known  and  never  fails.  '  Six  differ- 
ent kinds  of  wood,  a  bit  of  snake  skin,  some  wine,  and  a 
piece  of  ox  flesh.'  Make  a  paste,  and  cause  the  sick  man 
to  swallow  it." 

A  man  hurries  up  with  a  handful  of  clay,  and  molds  a 
little  figure  which  he  displays  as  the  image  of  the  sick 
man.  We  cannot  see  the  resemblance,  but  the  crowd 
presses  forward  and  watches  his  motions  with  eager 
curiosity.  He  calls  for  a  cup  of  wine,  pours  part  of  it 
over  the  image,  and  after  drinking  the  rest,  mutters  an 
incantation.  All  in  vain,  while  he  is  yet  speaking,  the 
family  of  the  sick  man  raises  a  chorus  of  wails,  in  which 
the  crowd  joins.  The  man  is  dead ;  no  charms  can  avail 
him  more. 

The  Babylonians  have  a  most  disagreeable  notion  of 
life  in  another  world.  They  believe  that  the  souls  of  the 
dead  wander  in  a  gloomy,  desolate  country,  from  which 
they  can  never  escape.  "  There  they  drag  out  a  gloomy, 
joyless  existence.  They  hunger,  and  have  nothing  but 
dust  to  eat.  They  are  cold,  and  are  clad  in  a  thin  gar- 
ment  of    feathers,  upon   which    they  flutter   to    and    fro. 
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uttering  mournful  cries.  They  remember  naught  of  any- 
earthly  existence."29 

No  wonder  the  Babylonian  dreads  to  leave  this  world, 
and  makes  every  effort  to  escape  the  horrors  which  await 
him  after  death. 

While  we  have  been  watching  the  crowd,  Egibi  the 
banker  must  long  since  have  reached  his  dwelling.  But 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  house  of  so  well 
known  a  citizen.  Let  us  press  forward,  the  noontide  is 
long  past,  and  we  should  hasten  our  steps. 

That  must  be  Egibi's  dwelling ;  yes,  we  read  the  owner's 
name  upon  the  gateway.  He  will  surely  allow  us  to  ex- 
amine the  premises,  we  who  have  journeyed  so  long  and 
so  far,  over  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains,  from  the  distant 
land  of  the  "barbarians."  See,  there  he  is  himself,  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  of  the  day  in  his  garden  of  palms.  Tables 
and  seats  are  scattered  about,  and  Egibi  is  evidently  about 
to  take  his  evening  meal.  A  servant  waves  a  huge  fan 
over  his  head,  to  keep  away  the  insects. 

Egibi's  house  is  of  brick.  No  stone  larger  than  a  peb- 
ble is  to  be  found  in  the  flat,  clayey  plain  of  Babylonia. 
The  dwelling  is  several  stories  high,  and  a  flight  of  out- 
side steps  leads  to  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  and  serves  as  a 
sleeping  place  on  midsummer  nights.  Curtains  of  tapes- 
try protect  the  windows.  Inside,  the  walls  are  covered  with 
stucco,  and  painted  in  beautiful  designs.  The  panels  are  of 
gilded  ivory,  and  the  doors  ornamented  with  brass  plates. 

In  these  lofty  and  spacious  apartments,  the  furnishings 
seem  scanty.  A  few  rugs,  stools,  and  chairs  are  scattered 
about,  and  in  the  sleeping  rooms  little  is  to  be  seen  but 
mattresses,  which  are  spread  upon  the  floors  at  night,  and 
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in  the  daytime  rolled  up  and  laid  aside.  Nobody  thinks 
of  taking  off  his  clothes  at  night.  Slaves  sprinkle  all  the 
floors  many  times  a  day,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
keeps  the  air  cool  and  moist. 

The  courtyard  is  the  kitchen.  Here  in  one  corner  is 
the  brick  oven,  here  are  the  wine  coolers,  while  skins  of 
wine  and  water  hang  under  the  porch.  Over  an  open 
fire,  the  evening  meal  is  simmering. 

IV 

Everywhere  in  Egibi's  house  we  have  noticed  little 
clay  and  stone  images.  They  peep  out  at  us  from  every 
corner.  These  are  the  household  gods.  We  know  that 
the  Babylonians,  from  king  to  peasant,  are  very  super- 
stitious, not  only  in  regard  to  death,  but  this  earthly,  pres- 
ent existence.  They  believe  that  everything  which  moves, 
as  well  as  many  things  which  do  not  move,  has  a  spirit 
of  its  own,  and  that  these  spirits  are  for  the  most  part 
malignant  and  mischievous. 

One  cannot  see  them,  but  they  are  felt.  Earth,  air,  and 
water  are  full  of  them.  Hence  discomfort,  disease,  and 
death  are  only  to  be  guarded  against  by  constant,  untiring 
watchfulness.  As  it  is  impossible  that  a  mere  mortal  can 
always  prevail  against  these  goblins,  the  Babylonians  call 
in  their  gods  to  aid.  These  images  which  we  see  are  the 
figures  of  the  gods ;  Bel,  Nergal,  Nebo,  Ea,  Sin  the  god 
of  the  Moon,  Istar  the  bright  evening  star,  and  Shamash 
the  mighty  Sun  god.  Sometimes  the  Babylonians  make 
figures  of  the  goblins,  which  are  so  very  frightful  that  the 
goblins  themselves  run  away  in  fear. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  Egibi's  dwelling  we  have 
yet  to  see.  It  is  his  counting  rooms.  Not  unlike  in  other 
respects  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  they  have  yet  a  most 
different  furnishing.  Around  the  walls,  tier  upon  tier, 
are  narrow  shelves,  supporting  rows  of  earthen  jars. 
At  first  sight  they  look  like  wine  jars  or  water  jars,  but 
take  a  peep  inside  —  they  are  filled  to  the  brims  with 
little  cakes  of  clay  of  all  sizes,  from  an  inch  square  to 
twelve  inches. 

Now  these  jars  are  Egibi's  "  safes,"  and  the  clay  tablets 
are  the  "documents"  of  his  profession.  For  a  hundred 
years  the  men  of  his  family  have  followed  the  calling  of 
bankers,  money  lenders,  and  notary  publics.  They  have 
served  all  classes  of  people,  from  court  officials  down  to 
peasants,  and  the  business  bids  fair  to  continue  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

While  we  are  looking  into  the  jars,  Egibi  himself  accom- 
panied by  two  men  enters  the  room.  The  men  are  quar- 
reling violently. 

"  I  can  show  thee  the  duplicate,"  says  Egibi,  calmly. 
He  walks  to  the  shelves,  opens  a  jar  inscribed  with  cunei- 
form characters,  searches  among  its  contents,  and  brings 
forth  a  yellow  tablet  of  large  size,  which  he  passes  to  one 
of  the  men. 

"  The  inscription  is  false  !  "  cries  the  man.  "  It  is  not 
my  father's  seal  mark,  nor  his  words.  I  have  the  only  true 
and  authentic  will  of  my  father."  And  he  shakes  a  tablet 
in  the  face  of  his  companion. 

"  Before  these  witnesses,"  says  Egibi,  calmly  turning  to 
us,  "  I  will  prove  to  thee  that  it  is  thy  words  which  are 
false."     He  takes  a  small  stone  hammer,  and  deftly  cracks 
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the  tablet  which  he  took  from  the  jar.  After  the  outer- 
most layer  has  been  removed,  behold  underneath  another 
tablet,  smaller  it  is  true,  but  in  other  ways  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  outer  case,  seal  mark,  writing,  and  all. 

"  Wilt  thou  now  deny  his  signature  ?  "  says  Egibi.  Turn- 
ing to  the  man,  he  takes  the  duplicate  tablet  from  his  hand, 
cracks  off  the  envelope,  and  calls  upon  us  to  witness  that 
the  inner  wording  is  exactly  like  the  one  from  the  jar. 

We  suspect  that  the  man  has  tried  to  alter  the  outer 
inscription  to  his  own  advantage,  and  learn  from  Egibi 
that  the  Babylonians  invented  this  double-tablet  method 
to  guard  against  just  such  frauds. 

In  Egibi's  "jar  safes  "are  hundreds  of  wills,  deeds  of 
sale,  business  contracts,  leases,  tax  certificates,  loans,  and 
marriage  agreements,  —  in  short  financial  records  of  every 
description,  all  on  clay,  and  all  practically  indestructible. 
As  we  look  through  the  vista  of  rooms,  we  see  tier  upon 
tier  of  these  earthen  jars,  the  accumulations  of  the  Egibi 
bankers  through  several  generations. 

We  pass  out  beneath  the  portal  of  the  Babylonian 
banker's  house.  The  Sun  god  is  disappearing.  The 
great  city  lies  before  and  around  us.  Through  the  river 
mists  the  huge  walls  loom  up,  a  spectral  rampart  against 
the  waning  light.  The  palaces  of  the  kings  take  on  fan- 
tastic shapes,  like  some  huge  monsters  of  Chaldaea's  fabu- 
lous antiquity.  To  our  ears  comes  the  hum  of  a  busy, 
restless  population.  Well  may  Nebuchadrezzar  exclaim  : 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and 
the  glory  of  my  majesty !  " 
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HYMN   TO   THE   MOON    GOD* 

Composed  in  the  city  ot  Ur,  in  Chaldaea,  before  the  Age  of  Abraham 

Father,  long-suffering  and  full  of  forgiveness, 
Whose  hands  uphold  the  life  of  all  mankind  ! 
First-born,  omnipotent,  whose  heart  is  immensity, 
There  is  none  who  may  fathom  it! 

In  heaven,  who  is  supreme? 
Thou  alone,  Thou  art  supreme. 
On  earth,  who  is  supreme  ? 
Thou  alone,  Thou  art  supreme. 

As  for  Thee,  Thy  will  is  made  known  in  heaven, 
And  the  angels  bow  their  faces. 
As  for  Thee,  Thy  will  is  made  known  upon  earth, 
And  the  spirits  below  kiss  the  ground. 

*  Sayce's  translation. 


STOR.    OF   ANCT.    PEOP.  • 


THE    HITTITES 


THE    STORY   OF   A    LOST    NATION    AND    ITS 
QUEER   HIEROGLYPHICS 

I 

IN  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  on  the  ninth  day  of  the 
month   Epiphi,  the  mighty  Chief,  the   Sun  Horus,  the 
great  Lord  who  loves  justice,  the  Protector  of  his  people, 
the  Brave-with-his-arm  who  shields  his  guards  in  battle, 
the  mighty  King  dispensing  life  eternally  and  forever,  the 
Pharaoh  Ra-messu,  beloved  of  Amen, 
went  forth  from  his  Land  of  Egypt 
to   give    battle    to    the    "  miserable 
Prince   of   the    hostile 
Kheta,"    and    all    the 
many     peoples    who 
were     gathered     unto 
him     "numerous     as 
the  sands  of  the  sea. 
They    covered    moun- 
tains and  valleys  like 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever 


The  Prince  of  Kheta 

(From  an  ancient  bas-relief) 


grasshoppers  for  their  number, 
been  before."6 

King  Ramses  had  with  him  the  flower  of  the  Egyptian 
army,   the   legion   of   Amen,  the   legion  of   Ptah,  and   the 

no 
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legions  of  Phra  and  Sutekh.  For  Pharaoh  was  resolved 
to  leave  no  means  untried  to  destroy  the  vile  Prince  of 
Kheta,  and  all  his  host. 

Now  King  Ramses  crossed  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
traversing  the  land  of  Canaan,  arrived  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Shabtuna,  a  little  town  near  the  city 
of  Kadesh,  where  were  the  headquarters  of  the  vile  Kheta. 
Here  he  halted  and  sent  out  scouts  to  reconnoiter  the 
country,  and  find  out  the  exact  position  of  the  enemy. 


Two  H 


te  Spies  beaten  by  Egyptian  Soldiers 


Soon  his  scouts  brought  into  camp  two  spies  who  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  captured.  They  were  sent  out 
by  the  Prince  of  Kheta  to  give  false  information  to 
Pharaoh.  Pretending  to  be  envoys  from  certain  Syrian 
chiefs,  they  declared  the  purpose  of  their  masters  to  desert 
the  enemy,  and  join  forces  with  the  Egyptians.  The 
allied  army  they  affirmed  to  be  in  full  retreat,  many  miles 
to  the  north  of  Kadesh,  fleeing  from  the  just  indignation 
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of  the  king  of    Egypt,  the  brave  and  bold  conqueror  of 
the  nations. 

Flattered  and  reassured,  Ramses  pushed  forward,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  bodyguard,  and  formed  a  new 
camp  on  one  side  of  the  city  of  Kadesh. 

Soon  more  spies  were  caught.  As  they  acted  suspi- 
ciously, they  were  soundly  bastinadoed,  and  confessed  that 
the  whole  of  the  formidable  host  of  the  enemy  was  lying 
in  ambush  on  the  farther  side  of  the  town. 

Immediately  the  Egyptian  camp  is  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion.  Messengers  run  hither  and  thither. 
Hurry-up  orders  are  sent  to  the  brigade  of  Amen,  the 
nearest  at  hand.  Before  it  can  reach  Ramses,  the  entire 
allied  force  descends  upon  his  camp. 

Now  it  is  that  Pharaoh  shows  his  mettle.  "Then  the 
king  arose,  like  his  father,  Mentu  the  war  god.  He 
grasped  his  weapons,  and  put  on  his  armor.  And  the 
noble  pair  of  horses  whose  names  are  '  Victory-in-Thebes  ' 
and  'Mut-is-satisfied'  bore  him  into  the  midst  of  the  foe. 
The  king  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  hostile  hosts  of  the 
Kheta,  all  alone,  none  other  was  with  him.  He  looked 
behind  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  twenty-five  hun- 
dred pairs  of  horses,  and  his  return  beset  by  the  bravest 
heroes  of  the  King  of  the  miserable  Kheta,  and  all  the 
numerous  peoples  who  were  with  him."6 

Six  times,  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  Ramses  charges, 
and  breaks  their  lines,  driving  the  enemy  before  him  in 
terror,  and  overturning  chariots  and  archers  into  the 
river :  "  I  made  them  fall,  just  as  the  crocodiles  fall  in. 
The  snake  upon  my  royal  diadem  spat  fire  and  glowing 
flame  in  the  face  of  my  enemies.      I  killed  them  at  my 
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pleasure.  Each  one  who  fell,  he  raised  himself  not  up 
again.  Then  they  cried  out  one  to  another,  'This  is 
no  man!  Ah!  Woe  to  us!'"6 — In  the  midst  of  the 
turmoil,  the  legion  of  Amen  arrives,  and  the  entire  host 
flees  in  disorder. 

On  the  day  following  this  conflict,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  Egyptians  claimed  the  victory.  Just 
how  far  this  is  true,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  at  any  rate  Ramses 
thought  prudent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  his 
antagonist,  and  he  no  longer  terms  him  "  vile,"  but  the 
"  great  king  of  the  Kheta."  From  this  we  may  conclude 
that  he  was  forced  to  respect  the  bravery  of  his  powerful 
foes. 

II 

For  some  years  to  come,  Egyptians  and  Khetans  were 
many  times  in  conflict.  Then  Ramses  concluded  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Kheta-sar, 
king  of  the  Kheta.  By  this  treaty  the  two  monarchs 
not  only  agreed  to  help  each  other  in  war,  but  to  deliver 
up  such  criminals  as  might  flee  from  one  country  to 
the  other. 

This  treaty  is  famous  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  an 
extradition  treaty  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  is 
a  venerable  document,  drawn  up  more  than  three  thousand 
years  ago.  The  copy  which  Kheta-sar  sent  to  Egypt  was 
embossed  on  a  tablet  of  silver.  It  was  no  doubt  in  the 
Kheta  language,  written  with  Kheta  hieroglyphs.  In  the 
middle  was  a  picture,  and  around  it  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  image  of  the  god  Sutekh,  the  great  ruler  of 
Heaven,  the  witness  of  the  treaty  made  by  Kheta-sar,  the 
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great  king  of   the  Kheta."     Sutekh  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  god  of  the  Kheta  nation. 

Kheta-sar  afterward  visited  Egypt  to  celebrate  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  to  the  great  Ramses.  She  took  an 
Egyptian  name,  and  her  beauty  was  celebrated  by  the 
scribes  of  the  court. 

Now  who  were  these  "  Kheta "  who  had  given  the 
powerful  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  such  a  hard  conflict  and 
forced  him  to  make  an  honorable  peace  with  them  ? 
Until  a  few  years  ago  they  were,  so  to  speak,  a  lost 
people,  of  whom  we  had  scant  information.  In  fact,  no 
one  had  any  idea  that  they  were  important  enough  to 
be  called  a  nation.  They  had  dropped  out  of  history ; 
and  it  is  only  since  the  hieroglyphic  writing  of  Egypt 
and  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria  have  been  made 
to  give  up  their  secrets  that  it  has  been  found  out  that 
these  people  were  powerful  enough  for  several  centuries 
to  wage  successful  war  with  the  great  rulers  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  Euphrates.  They,  too,  deserve  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  great  nations  of  antiquity. 

These  people  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  under  the 
name  of  "  Hittites."  The  Biblical  Hittites  were  a  south- 
ern branch  which  settled  in  Palestine.  It  was  a  Hittite 
chief  from  whom  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews, 
bought  a  tract  of  land  and  a  cave  in  which  to  bury  his 
dead. 

"And  Abraham  stood  up  before  his  dead  and  spake 
unto  the  sons  of  Heth,  saying,  I  am  a  stranger  and  a 
sojourner  with  you  ;  give  me  possession  of  a  burying  place 
that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.     And  the  chil- 
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dren  of  Heth  answered  Abraham,  saying,  Hear  us,  my 
lord ;  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us ;  in  the  choice 
of  our  sepulchers  bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall  with- 
hold from  thee  his  sepulcher,  but  that  thou  mayest  bury 
thy  dead."  (Gen.  xxiii.)  Then  Abraham  bought  the 
field  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah  from  Ephron  the  Hit- 
tite  for  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  and  buried  his 
wife  Sarah  there.  That  must  have  been  about  four  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

And  not  only  did  Hittites  exist  at  this  remote  time,  but 
it  is  believed  by  some  that  this  mysterious  race  is  the  very 
oldest  of  the  old  nations  which  peopled  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates  in  times  long  before  we  have  any  history  of 
this  country ;  that  they  preceded  the  Semites,  and  were 
the  actual  people  who  invented  and  practiced  the  earliest 
form  of  the  cuneiform  writing.  From  this  valley  they 
spread  to  the  west  and  overran  Asia  Minor,  where,  in 
fact,  are  found  to-day  the  ruins  of  their  cities. 

The  Chaldaean  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  "  Khatti,"  who  are  the  same  as  the  Egyp- 
tian "Kheta"  and  the  Bible  "Hittites." 

The  Hittites  were  a  stubborn  race,  hard  to  conquer. 
Again  and  again  powerful  armies  overran  their  country, 
destroying  cities,  carrying  away  prisoners,  and  robbing  the 
land  of  its  riches.  But  the  very  next  campaign  found 
them  ready  to  fight  anew.  After  many  centuries  of  war- 
fare they  became  exhausted.  City  after  city  was  taken, 
until  at  length,  in  717  B.C.,  Carchemish  on  the  Euphrates, 
their  last  great  stronghold,  yielded  to  Sargon,  king  of 
Assyria.  From  this  time  the  Hittites  disappear;  they 
are  no  longer  a  nation. 
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The  land  upon  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Car- 
chemish  was  purchased  some  years  ago  by  a  British  con- 
sul. The  owner  invested  the  money  he  received  in  a  coiv! 
Thus  low  has  fallen  the  great  Hittite  capital,  which  for  so 
many  centuries  successfully  withstood  the  shock  of  arms 
of  the  legions  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  two  most  power- 
ful kingdoms  of  the  ancient  world. 


Ill 

The  Hittites  belonged  to  the  Mongolian  race.  They 
were  not  a  handsome  people,  with  their  yellow  skins,  big 
noses,  prominent  mouths,  and  retreating  chins  and  fore- 
heads. Their  eyes  slanted  upward  at  the  corners,  and 
they  wore  the  hair  in  a  pigtail,  like  the  modern  Chinese. 

The  Egyptians  were  fond  of  carving  battle  scenes  upon 
the  walls  of  their  temples.  On  the  great  temple  of  Abu 
Simbel  is  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Kadesh.  One  section 
of  this  gigantic  tableau  is  nineteen  yards  long,  and  eight 
yards  deep.  It  has  eleven  hundred  figures  in  it.  Here 
are  faithfully  depicted  the  different  peoples  who  were  con- 
quered, the  Hittites  among  the  rest.  The  Egyptians  were 
great  portrait  painters,  and  their  pictures  of  the  Hittites  are 
so  excessively  uajy'that  we  might  imagine  they  had  over- 
done the  matter,  ana  tried  to  caricature  their  foes.  But  no  — 
Hittite  sculptors  have  left  us  portraits  of  their  people  which 
are  even  more  repulsive  than  those  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Hittites  wore  a  short  tunic,  high  boots  with  up- 
turned toes,  a  tall  cap,  and  mittenlike  gloves.  The  Hit- 
tite warriors  rode  three  in  a  chariot,  armed  with  spear, 
bow  and  arrows,  and  double-headed  battle-ax. 
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The  writing  of  these  people  is  the  most  interesting 
relic  they  have  left  behind  them,  perhaps  because  it  is 
such  a  puzzle.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  read 
it,  no  two  results  agreeing.  It  would  certainly  be  inter- 
esting to  read  the  Hittite  account  of  the  battle  of  Kadesh. 
We  know  that  Kheta-sar  had  his  own  scribe  with  him  on 
the  day  of  the  battle,  we  even  know  his  name.  It  was 
Khilip-sira,  whom  the  Egyptian  scribe  describes  as  the 
"writer  of  books  of  the  vile  Kheta."  Khilip-sira's  account 
of  the  battle  might  differ  considerably  from  that  of  Pen- 
taur,  the  scribe  of  Ramses.  Then  again  it  would  be  inter- 
esting to  find  that  silver  plate  containing  the  famous 
treaty.     Perhaps  it  will  some  day  be  found  in  Egypt. 

The  Hittites  wrote  in  clumsy  hieroglyphic  pictures. 
Their  manner  of  writing  was  peculiar,  and  unlike  that  of 
any  other  people.  They  began  to  write  from  top  to  bot- 
tom like  the  early  Chaldaeans,  but  instead  of  continuing 
a  long  line  in  this  way,  wrote  only  three  or  four  charac- 
ters vertically,  and  then  began  again. 

In  this  way  they  made  a  horizontal  line,  and  when  it 
was  finished,  dropped  to  the  space  below,  and  wrote  back 
the  other  way,  turning  all  the  figures  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  way  of  writing  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
boustrophedon,  i.e.  as  the  ox  plows,  backward  and  for- 
ward. The  Greeks  themselves  wrote  in  this  fashion  in 
the  earliest  times,  but  soon  discarded  it,  as  too  laborious. 
The  Hittite  lines,  like  the  Egyptian,  commence  to  read  at 
that  end  toward  which  the  figures  of  living  beings  face. 

It  must  have  been  an  immense  amount  of  work  to  carve 
Hittite  hieroglyphs.  They  were  not  only  quite  intricate, 
but  were  carved  in  relief,  that  is,  to  stand  out  of  the  stone. 
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It  is  possible  that  for  commerce,  —  letters  and  the  like,  — 
the  Hittites  possessed  a  shorter  script,  like  the  hieratic  of 
Egypt.  But  no  trace  of  such  writing  has  yet  been  found. 
Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  Mongolian  system  of 
writing,  one  form  of  which  was  used  by  the  Hittites,  is 
the  true  ancestor  of  our  alphabet,  instead  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic.  This  important  question  is  by  no  means 
settled.  The  supporters  of  the  Hittite  origin  claim  that  it 
was  these  old  Hittite  hieroglyphs  which  the  Phoenicians 
borrowed,  together  with  their  sounds.  At  this  time,  each 
character  was  used  as  a  syllable.  Then  the  Phoenicians 
formed  an  alphabetic  letter  from  each  syllable  by  drop- 
ping one  or  more  of  its  sounds,  exactly  as  did  the  Egyp- 
tians. The  Phoenicians  passed  these  letters  on  to  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  they  have  descended  to  us,  after  many 
centuries  of  use  by  other  nations,  and  many  changes  in 
form. 

IV 

We  know  very  little  about  the  Hittite  religion.  Sutekh 
was  their  supreme  god,  and  was  probably  worshiped  in  the 
same  bloody  and  cruel  manner  as  the  other  gods  of  west- 
ern Asia.  Each  town  had  its  special  Sutekh.  The  treaty 
of  Kheta-sar  mentions  ten  of  these  Sutekhs,  besides  other 
gods  and  goddesses,  "the  gods  of  the  earth,  and  of  the 
sea,  of  the  winds  and  the  storm,"  and  all  the  gods,  male 
and  female,  of  Egypt.  The  whole  company  is  called  upon 
to  witness  the  treaty,  and  its  vengeance  is  implored  upon 
the  unlucky  person  who  shall  violate  it. 

The  Hittite  religion  was  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
Chaldaean.       Angry  spirits  peopled  the  ghost  world,  and 
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the  people's  religion  consisted  in  trying  to  appease  their 
wrath,  and  in  praise  and  supplication  to  the  good  spirits 
to  protect  them  against  the  evil  ones.  "The  fire  was  a 
creeping  snake.  The  earth  was  a  mighty  animal.  The 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  great  birds  soaring  in  heaven, 
or  beings  who  trod  the  crystal  floor  of  the  firmament, 
drove  their  chariots  along  appointed  roads,  climbed  the 
eastern  steps,  and  descended  to  rest  in  the  ocean." 

"  Every  river  and  spring,  every  mountain,  every  forest, 
each  great  tree  or  standing  stone  was  the  abode  of  a 
spirit,"8  whom  it  was  worth  one's  while  to  keep  in  good 
humor.  As  far  as  their  religion  was  concerned,  the  Hit- 
tites  were  in  no  way  better  than  savages.  Yet  in  many 
things  they  had  crept  above  the  savage  level,  and  attained 
quite  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 

In  the  year  1872,  Dr.  Wright,  an  American  missionary, 
succeeded  in  securing  for  the  Museum  of  Constantinople 
four  large  slabs  of  stone  covered  with  Hittite  hieroglyphs. 
The  stones  were  in  a  town  now  called  Hamath.  Two 
of  these  ancient  slabs  had  been  built  into  the  walls  of 
houses.  A  third  one  was  supposed  by  the  people  of 
Hamath  to  possess  the  magic  power  of  healing  diseases. 
For  years,  rheumatic  people  had  come  from  far  and  near 
to  lie  down  upon  it,  believing  that  the  stone  would  absorb 
their  pain. 

Dr.  Wright  obtained  permission  from  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  remove  these  stones,  that  the  valuable  inscrip- 
tions might  be  studied  before  they  were  entirely  worn 
away.  But  this  did  not  by  any  means  suit  the  people  of 
Hamath,  who  were  very  unwilling  to  give  up  their  ven- 
erated   stones.      A  guard   had  to  be  set  over  them,  and 
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when  the  work  of  removal  began  the  whole  town  was  in 
an  uproar. 

At  length  the  work  was  finished.  One  stone  was  so 
large  that  it  took  fifty  men  and  four  oxen  a  whole  day 
to  drag  it  a  mile.  The  dirt  of  ages  was  cleaned  out  of 
the  hieroglyphics,  casts  were  made  of  them,  and  the 
stones  themselves  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  they 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Oriental  curiosities 
in  the  Museum.  Dr.  Wright  announced  that  he  had 
secured  some  of  the  writing  of  the  Hittites.  It  was 
some  years,  however,  before  scholars  would  believe  that 
these  queer  hieroglyphics  were  actually  the  work  of  this 
ancient  and  almost  unknown  people. 


THE    PHCENICIANS 


A   NATION    OF   TRADERS 

I 

IT  is  related  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  long  before  the 
dawn  of  history  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  country 
round  about  the  Dead  Sea.  Thereupon  the  people  gath- 
ered together  their  belongings,  and  the  whole  multitude  — 
men,  women,  and  children  —  betook  themselves  upon  the 
march  westward,  fleeing  in  terror  from  a  land  where  such 
a  horrible  death  threatened  them.  On  they  journeyed, 
nor  stopped  till  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  where  they  founded  the  coast  towns  of 
Canaan. 

Another  tradition,  more  likely  to  be  true,  places  the 
first  home  of  the  Canaanites  upon  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  near  the  coast  of  Arabia.  For  some 
unknown  reason  they  migrated  to  the  west,  traveling 
from  the  "  Great  Sea  of  the  Rising  Sun  "  to  the  "  Sea 
of  the  Setting  Sun."  Here  was  an  expanse  of  waters 
reminding  them  of  the  far-off  home  whence  they  came. 
Being  fishermen  by  birth  and  inheritance,  they  settled 
down  contentedly.  One  little  fishing-village  after  another 
grew  up,  and  in  course  of  time  became  thriving  towns, 
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These  people  had  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  running 
along  the  coast.  Their  territory  was  scarcely  two  hundred 
miles  long,  and  nowhere  more  than  thirty-five  miles  wide. 
On  the  east  they  were  shut  in  by  rocky,  towering  moun- 
tains, almost  impassable  except  by  dint  of  painful,  laborious 
climbing.  Here  and  there  a  lofty  spur  cut  through  the 
strip  of  country  down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  making  it 
difficult  to  pass  from  one  town  to  another.  It  was  much 
easier  to  sail  along  the  coast.  Thus  the  very  nature  of 
their  country  forced  these  people  to  be  sailors.  They 
took  to  the  sea,  and  it  became  in  fact  as  much  a  home  to 
them  as  the  land. 

Now  one  day  somebody  (nobody  knows  who)  made  a  very 
wonderful  discovery,  valuable  to  the  whole  nation,  because 

it  was  destined  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 
It  was  in  this  wise. 

Among  other  fish, 
the  sailors  were  accus- 
tomed to  gather  in  a 
sort  of  mussel  which 
lived  in  great  numbers 
in  the  waters  along 
the  coast.  Inside  the 
shell  of  this  animal,  near  the  head,  is  a  tiny  sac,  contain- 
ing one  drop  of  a  creamy  liquid.  How  the  people  found 
out  that  a  beautiful  coloring  matter  could  be  formed  from 
this  liquid  we  do  not  know,  but  in  their  hands  it  became 
the  celebrated  Tyrian  purple,  esteemed  and  coveted  by  the 
people  of  all  the  countries  of  the  ancient  world. 


Mussels  from  which  the  Tyrian  Purple 
was  derived 
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To  make  this  dye  required  a  deal  of  labor  and  perse- 
verance. We  can  form  some  idea  of  the  enormous  amount 
of  mussels  which  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to  gather  in, 
when  we  learn  that  it  took  three  hundred  pounds  of  the 
liquid  to  dye  fifty  pounds  of  wool. 

When  the  supply  became  exhausted  along  their  own 
coast,  the  fishermen  were  compelled  to  venture  farther 
and  farther  out  into  the  open  sea,  even  to  the  neighbor- 
ing shores.  In  this  way  they  became  good  sailors.  It 
required  no  little  courage  in  those  ancient  days  to  venture 
far  out  of  sight  of  land. 

This  nation  of  sailor  fishermen  called  their  strip  of 
country  Kena-an  (Canaan),  and  themselves  Canaanites. 
But  they  were  not  so  termed  by  other  nations.  The 
Egyptians  called  the  land  Kaft,  and  the  two  peoples 
traded  back  and  forth  in  very  early  times.  The  people 
of  Kaft  are  usually  pictured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
with  red  skins  and  black  hair  and  eyes.  But  the  coast 
people  of  Canaan  are  best  known  to  us  by  another  name, 
which  the  early  Greeks  gave  them. 

In  days  long  before  the  time  of  Homer,  the  most  an- 
cient of  Greek  poets,  the  wild,  semicivilized  tribes  which 
dwelt  upon  the  islands  and  shores  of  Greece  had  put  forth 
from  their  rocky  coasts,  and  steered  their  little  barks  east- 
ward, across  the  blue  Mediterranean.  Fair  winds  brought 
them,  after  much  wandering,  within  sight  of  the  white 
cliffs,  rocky  mountains,  and  steep  wooded  slopes,  of 
Canaan.  What  most  aroused  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  waving,  feathery  foliage  of  the  trees 
which  grew  abundantly  along  the  shore.  From  these 
trees,  the  prehistoric  Greeks  named  the  country  PJwenike 
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(Phoenicia),  the    "  Palm-tree  Land,"  and  by  this  name  it 
was  called  for  many  centuries. 


II 

The  Canaanites  (or  Phoenicians)  became   in   time  not 
only    navigators,    but    great    manufacturers    and    traders. 

They  were  not  an  inventive 
people,  but  were  keen  enough 
to  borrow  ideas  and  inventions 
from  other  nations,  and  improve 
upon  them.  They  dearly  loved 
riches,  and  established  great 
trading  or  caravan  routes  in  all 
directions,  —  through  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  to  their  distant 
kindred  in  Babylonia  and  Ara- 
bia; to  the  north  they  traded 
with  the  barbarous  tribes  of 
western  Asia ;  their  merchants 
traveled  south,  skirting  the 
coast,  through  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  and  so  on  to  Egypt. 
But  the  sea  was  ever  their 
favorite  thoroughfare.  They 
cruised  all  about  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  pushed  even  through 
the  Bosporus  to  the  Black  Sea.  To  all  these  places, 
and  especially  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  they  carried  their  goods,  —  fine  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and   bronze,  beautiful  embroidered  stuffs, 
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and  rare  glassware  in  vases,  beads,  amulets,  and  neck- 
laces. No  place  was  too  barbarous  or  too  distant  for 
their  love  of  gain.  They  even  went  beyond  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  sailing  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Bold  mariners  though  they  were,  it  required  no  little 
courage  in  those  far-off  days  to  pass  beyond  the  Strait. 
For  the  western  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  was  regarded 
as  the  outside  edge  of  the  earth,  the  "jumping-off  place." 
Two  immense  rocks,  which  the  Phoenicians  called  the 
"  Pillars  of  Melkarth,"  after  their  principal  god,  guarded 
the  outlet  to  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  which  encircled  the 
earth.  The  ocean  was  supposed  to  be  filled  with  horrible 
monsters,  ever  in  wait  for  the  unhappy  mortals  who  might 
drift  into  its  dreary  realm.  Beyond,  the  sun  plunged  each 
night  with  a  hissing  sound  beneath  the  waves. 

Phoenician  mariners  were  the  first  Mediterranean  peo- 
ple, so  far  as  we  know,  who  braved  all  these  terrors,  and 
passed  the  dreaded  straits.  Once  beyond  its  waters,  find- 
ing that  no  special  misfortune  befell  them,  they  coasted 
along  the  shore  of  Spain,  searching  for  the  precious  mus- 
sel, and  gathering  in  rich  store  of  booty  from  the  savage 
tribes,  in  exchange  for  their  own  wares.  They  were  not 
slow  to  take  advantage,  we  may  be  certain,  and  no  doubt 
often  carried  away  their  customers  to  sell  for  slaves. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians  sailed  even  to  the 
shores  of  Great  Britain,  searching  for  tin,  which  they 
needed  in  their  manufacture  of  bronze  articles.  Now 
bronze,  in  those  days,  took  much  the  same  place  as  iron 
does  now.  Out  of  it  were  made  most  necessary  articles, 
such    as   tools    and    household    utensils,  swords,  daggers, 
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lance  points  and  arrowheads,  when  the  latter  were  not 
made  of  stone.  So  tin  must  be  had,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  of  trouble  or  danger.  It  is  a  rather  scarce  com- 
modity, and  the  Phoenicians  were  probably  the  mer- 
chants who  controlled  the  tin  trade  of  the  ancient  world. 
That  they  were  willing  and  able  to  go  so  far  in  search 
of  it  speaks  highly  for  their  courage  and  perseverance. 

It  is  related  that  some  Phoenician  mariners  of  later 
times  actually  sailed  around  Africa.  This  daring  feat 
was  accomplished  under  the  patronage  of  Nekau  (or 
Necho  as  the  Greeks  called  him),  a  Pharaoh  who  reigned 
about  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago.  The  start  was 
made  from  a  port  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  trip  lasted 
three  years.  As  they  could  provision  their  ships  for  a 
short  voyage  only,  they  landed  each  autumn,  plowed, 
planted  their  grain,  and  waited  till  spring  for  it  to  ripen. 

When  they  came  back  safely,  past  the  Pillars,  and 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  Egypt,  Pharaoh  was  aston- 
ished to  hear  that,  during  a  part  of  the  voyage,  the  sun 
had  been  upon  the  right  hand.  Such  a  tale  was,  how- 
ever, too  preposterous.  Nobody  believed  it,  they  were 
accounted  liars,  for  the  people  of  those  ancient  times  were 
not  able  to  imagine  a  thing  which  is  so  simple  to  us,  and 
so  easily  accounted  for.  We  must  remember  that  the 
mariner's  compass  was  an  unknown  thing.  So  much  the 
more  credit  do  these  ancient  mariners  deserve  for  theii 
daring  and  intrepidity. 

Ill 

Phoenicia  became  a  very  wealthy  country.  The  power- 
ful nations  around  looked  with    envy    upon    her   riches- 
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When  they  demanded  tribute,  the  Phoenician  cities  could 
afford  to  pay  it.  Of  what  use  was  it  to  fight,  or  contend 
with  their  neighbors,  when  they  could  buy  their  good  will  ? 
Thus  many  times  they  escaped  the  devastation  which 
Egypt  and  Assyria  dealt  out  upon  the  countries  which 
their  armies  overran. 

But  a  time  came  when  the  burden  of  tribute  became  too 
heavy  to  bear,  and  when  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  took  sides 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  empires,  so  continually 
eager  to  destroy  each  other.  Phoenician  cities  were 
ravaged  and  made  dependent,  now  upon  one,  then  upon 
the  other.  Later  the  Persians  took  a  hand  in  despoiling 
them,  and  still  later,  Alexander,  the  great  Macedonian 
king  of  Greece,  conquered  Phoenicia,  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  After  his  time,  the  glory  of  the  Phoenician 
cities  departed,  her  strongholds  were  razed,  and  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Phoenicia  was  no  longer 
an  influential  factor  either  for  good  or  evil,  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  ancient  world. 

The  Phoenicians,  in  the  long  centuries  of  their  prosperity, 
had  the  most  intimate  relations  in  the  way  of  trade  with  all 
the  nations  around.  Their  nearest  neighbors  to  the  south- 
east were  the  Hebrews.  The  Hebrew  people  were  like- 
wise emigrants  from  another  country.  When  they  crossed 
the  Jordan,  into  what  was  later  called  Palestine,  the  Bible 
tells  us  that  "the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land."  These 
Canaanites,  kinsfolk  of  the  Phoenicians,  were  never  en- 
tirely driven  out  by  the  Hebrews.  The  Phoenicians  on 
the  coast,  especially  the  great  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
had  peaceful  commerce  with  the  Hebrews.  It  was  from 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  that  Solomon  obtained  his  workmen 
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and  supplies  to  build  his  great  temple  at  Jerusalem.  No 
other  country  could  or  would  furnish  what  Phoenicia  was 
able  to. 

The  Hebrew  writers  relate  in  glowing  words  the  glories 
and  the  wealth  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  "  Tyrus  did  build 
herself  a  stronghold,"  says  the  prophet  Zechariah,  "and 
heaped  up  silver  as  the  dust,  and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of 
the  streets."  Then  he  goes  on  to  predict  her  final  de- 
struction, because  of  her  wicked  idolatrous  religion. 

Says  another  Hebrew  prophet :  "  O  thou  that  dwell- 
est  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  who  art  the  merchant  of  the 
peoples  unto  many  isles,  .  .  .  thou,  O  Tyre,  hast  said,  I 
am  of  perfect  beauty.  .  .  .  Thy  builders  have  perfected 
thy  beauty.  They  have  made  thy  ships  of  the  trees  of 
Senir;  they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make 
masts  for  thee;  of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
thine  oars ;  thy  benches  are  of  ivory  from  the  isle  of  Kit- 
tim  [i.e.  Cyprus].  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from 
Egypt  was  that  which  thou  spreadest  forth  for  thy  sail, 
thou  wast  covered  with  blue  and  purple." 

"Tarshish  [Spain]  was  thy  merchant  .  .  .  with  silver  and 
iron,  with  tin  and  lead  they  traded  with  thee.  .  .  .  Syria 
occupied  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple  and  broidered 
work,  and  fine  linen,  with  coral  and  agate.  Judah,  and 
the  Land  of  Israel,  they  brought  to  thee  wheat,  and  honey, 
and  oil,  and  balm.  .  .  .  Thou  wast  made  very  glorious  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas,  ..."  and  so  on.  This  account 
mentions  over  twenty-five  different  cities  and  countries 
from  which  Phoenicia  drew  stores  of  wealth. 

And  yet  we  should  know  nothing  of  its  prosperity  from 
the  records  of  Phoenicia  itself,  for  it  left  none.     We  have 
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to  rely  upon  what  other  nations  tell  us.  So  far  as  has  yet 
been  discovered,  the  Phoenicians  left  little  or  no  literature. 
They  could  not  —  they  were  too  busy  getting  rich  to  become 
learned.  We  have  found  a  number  of  short  inscriptions 
upon  coins  and  vases,  and  a  very  few  coffin  inscriptions. 

An  ancient  king  of  Sidon,  Esmunazar  by  name,  caused 
twenty-two  lines  of  writing  to  be  carved  upon  his  sarcoph- 
agus. Like  most  coffin  inscriptions,  it  is  an  appeal  to  who- 
ever opens  the  tomb  to  leave  the  occupant  in  peace.  He 
says  :  "  I  am  cut  off  in  my  prime.  Few  have  been  my 
days.  I  am  lying  in  this  coffin,  in  this  tomb,  the  place 
which  I  have  built.  Oh,  then,  remember  this  !  May  no 
man  open  my  funeral  couch.  May  they  not  seek  for  treas- 
ures, for  no  treasure  is  hidden  here ;  may  they  not  move 
my  coffin,  nor  molest  me  in  this  my  funeral  bed."  This 
sarcophagus  was  found  in  1855,  in  the  cemetery  of  ancient 
Sidon. 

Another  large  sepulcher  has  been  found  near  Beyrut. 
In  one  chamber,  underneath  three  courses  of  great  stones, 
an  immense  slab  was  found,  covering  the  entrance  to  a 
vault.  Underneath  was  a  splendid  black  stone  sarcophagus. 
This  also  belonged  to  no  less  a  personage  than  a  king 
of  Sidon.  He  says :  "  I  adjure  every  man  when  thou 
shalt  come  upon  this  sepulcher,  open  not  my  chamber  and 
disturb  me  not.  There  is  not  with  me  aught  of  silver,  there 
is  not  with  me  aught  of  gold,  there  is  not  with  me  anything 
whatever  of  spoil.  Only  I  myself  lie  in  this  sepulcher. 
Open  not  my  chamber  and  disturb  me  not."  It  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  these  ancient  individuals  that 
warnings  and  threats  would  come  rather  late  to  one  who 
had  already  opened  the  tomb. 
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IV 


The  Phoenicians  spoke  a  Semitic  language  which  was 
something  like  those  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Arabia. 
They  have  been  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  alphabet, 
the  same  which  has  descended  to  us.  Whether  they  really 
did  invent  an  alphabet  is  very  doubtful.  They  were  not 
an  inventive  people,  and  it  is  more  likely  that  they  borrowed 
some  one  of  the  systems  of  phonetic  writing  used  by  the 
people  around  them,  shortened  it  for  purposes  of  trade,  and 
in  their  many  wanderings  passed  it  on  to  other  peoples. 

But  whether  our  alphabet  has  descended  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic,  the  Babylonian  cuneiform,  the  ancient  script  of 
Arabia,  the  clumsy  Hittite  pictures,  or  from  a  still  more 
ancient  writing,  which  was  the  parent  of  all  these,  and  of 
which  we  have  yet  found  no  trace  —  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Phoenicians,  by  working  one  of  these  over  and  distribut- 
ing it,  performed  one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  important 
services  to  the  world  which  we  can  well  imagine.  Wher- 
ever Phoenician  ships  cruised,  wherever  they  left  colonies 
to  grow  up  in  barbarous  lands,  there  the  people  gradually 
learned  to  be  civilized,  and  above  all  began  to  read  and 
write,  without  which  attainment  no  people  can  ever  hope 
to  be  great  or  powerful. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  the  world  of  their  time  if 
the  Phoenicians  had  carried  to  other  lands  nothing  more 
than  the  beneficent  arts  of  civilization  and  the  great  boon 
of  writing.  Unfortunately,  they  carried  their  gods  as  well. 
And  the  Phoenician  gods  were  repulsive  in  the  extreme, 
and  their  religion  a  cruel  one.  Their  principal  gods  were 
Melkarth  (or  Moloch,  as  the  Bible  calls  him)  and  the  god- 
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dess  Ashtoreth.  Both  were  worshiped  with  very  cruel  rites, 
men,  women,  and  children  being  often  put  to  death  upon 
their  altars. 

We  can  read  in  the  Bible  of  the  horror  with  which  the 
Hebrew  prophets  denounced  these  terrible  sacrifices.  In 
Carthage,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Phoenician 
colonies,  these  cruelties  were  not  abolished  till  about  the 
time  of  Christ.  Harsh  as  the  Romans  were,  they  turned 
in  horror  from  the  scenes  which  they  witnessed  at  the 
altars  of  Moloch. 

Phoenicia  was  never  a  great  military  power.  It  could 
not  be,  its  territory  was  too  small.  Hence  it  is  generally 
classed  in  the  second  rank.  Other  nations  were,  however, 
very  glad  to  hire  Phoenician  soldiers,  and,  above  all,  to  make 
use  of  Phoenician  ships. 

Phoenician  conquests  were  always  of  a  peaceful  charac- 
ter. They  founded  a  great  many  colonies.  When  their 
own  cities  were  attacked,  they  defended  them  with  the 
utmost  bravery,  showing  how  well  they  could  fight  when 
occasion  demanded.  And  in  all  which  helps  along  the 
well-being  of  the  world,  which  makes  life  easier  and  more 
prosperous  —  in  the  arts  of  civilization  —  Phoenicia  takes 
the  very  first  rank.  For  a  thousand  years,  and  probably 
longer,  this  nation  was  a  power  among  the  peoples  of 
antiquity. 


THE    HEBREWS 


THE  CHOSEN  PEOPLE 


SOME  twenty-two  hundred  years  (more  or  less)  before 
Jesus  Christ  was  born,  a  band  of  emigrants  set  out 
from  Ur,  a  city  of  ancient  Chaldaea.  Their  leaders  were 
named  Terah,  Abram,  and  Lot.  Terah  was  the  ninth  in 
direct  descent  from  Noah,  that  "just  and  perfect  man" 
who  had  escaped  the  Flood.  And  according  to  the  list 
given  in  Genesis,  nine  generations  also  separated  Noah 
from  his  ancestor  Adam,  who  was  the  first  man. 

Now,  in  the  days  of  Noah,  "  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  .  .  .  and  it  repented 
the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it 
grieved  him  at  his  heart ;  and  the  Lord  said,  I  will  de- 
stroy man  whom  I  have  created  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
.  .  .  for  it  repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them."  But 
Noah,  being  just  and  perfect  in  his  generation,  "found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,"  for  he  "walked  with  God." 

Then  God  commanded  Noah  to  make  an  ark  large  enough 
to  hold  his  family,  together  with  a  multitude  of  "  every  liv- 
ing thing  of  all  flesh."  "And  Noah  did  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him." 
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And  it  came  to  pass  that  when  "  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  were  broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,"  then  the  rain  fell  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  and  "  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life," 
and  "of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land  died."  Noah  alone 
"remained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the  ark." 

"And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the  earth,  .  .  . 
and  the  waters  prevailed  and  increased  greatly,  and  the 
ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  But  after  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  days  "  the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  waters  were 
abated."     Then  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat. 

Noah  opened  his  window  and  sent  forth  a  raven.  The 
raven  wandered  to  and  fro,  seeking  the  dry  land.  He 
sent  forth  a  dove,  but  the  dove  found  "  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot."  The  third  time,  the  dove  flew  away, 
and  "  returned  not  unto  him  any  more."  Then  Noah 
knew  "that  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth." 
He  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and 
"  behold,  the  face  of  the  ground  was  dry." 

He  went  forth  from  the  ark,  he  and  all  the  multitude 
that  was  with  him.  In  gratitude  he  "builded  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  offered  burnt  offerings  upon  the 
altar." 

"  And  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet  savor ;  and  the  Lord 
said  in  his  heart;  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any 
more,  for  man's  sake.  .  .  .  While  the  earth  remaineth, 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not  cease." 

Now  the  descendants  of  Noah  waxed  numerous,  so 
that  the  earth  was  filled  with  them.     They  were  "of  one 
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language  and  one  speech.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar,  and  they  dwelt  there." 

And  they  held  wicked  counsel  with  one  another,  aspir- 
ing to  be  as  gods.  They  began  to  build  a  city,  and  a 
tower  whose  top  should  reach  to  heaven  itself.  But  the 
Lord  came  down  to  see  the  city  and  the  tower  which  the 
children  of  men  builded.  And  the  Lord  confounded  their 
language,  that  they  might  not  understand  each  other's 
speech.  So  were  their  evil  designs  frustrated  and  brought 
to  naught.  The  Lord  "  scattered  them  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  all  the  earth,"  and  thus  their  descendants  live, 
even  unto  the  present  day. 

Now  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  in  the  "plain  of  Shinar," 
was  Terah's  native  city.  The  Bible  does  not  tell  us  why 
the  emigrants  left  it,  only  that  they  were  going  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  They  journeyed  to  Haran,  whose  peo- 
ple, like  those  of  Ur,  worshiped  the  Moon  god.  Here 
they  dwelt  for  a  while,  and  here  Terah  died.  He  was 
two  hundred  and  five  years  old. 

After  Terah's  death,  the  Lord  appeared  in  a  vision  to 
Abram,  and  commanded  him  to  take  up  his  wanderings 
again.  God  promised  that  his  name  should  become 
famous,  and  his  descendants  multiply  into  a  great  nation. 
Both  promises  have  been  fulfilled. 

II 

Abram  was  five  and  seventy  years  old,  but  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  start  forth,  and  took  with  him  his  wife  Sarai, 
his  nephew  Lot,  and  "  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in 
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Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came." 

Now  this  "land  of  Canaan,"  promised  to  Abram  and 
his  descendants,  played  a  most  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  nations.  It  was  their  meeting  place,  mid- 
way between  the  great  East  and  the  great  West,  —  the 
field  where  the  nations  came  together  in  conflict,  and 
where  they  fought  their  fiercest  battles,  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  another,  gaining  the  victory.  It  was  a  land 
ever  coveted  and  desired. 

From  time  immemorial,  even  before  Abram's  day, 
emigrants  had  traversed  its  mountains  and  valleys.  Some 
stopped  by  the  way ;  others,  such  as  we  have  seen  the 
Phoenicians  to  be,  pursued  their  course  till  stopped  by 
the  Great  Sea  of  the  Setting  Sun,  whose  waves  washed 
the  shores  of  three  great  continents. 

Thus  a  pellmell  of  tribes  possessed  the  land,  in  remote 
antiquity.  Already,  long  before  Abram  started  forth 
from  Ur,  the  Phoenicians  were  building  their  ships,  and 
coasting  along  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  north,  scattered 
bands  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Hittites  had  begun  to 
come  down  from  their  mountains,  some  even  venturing 
to  the  far  south,  beyond  Jerusalem,  the  "  City  of  Peace." 
Another  powerful  tribe,  the  Amorites,  settled  some  of 
the  valleys,  and  built  strongholds  on  the  tops  of  hills, 
inclosing  them  within  gigantic  walls.  The  Egyptians 
sculptured  their  Amorite  captives  on  their  monuments,  and 
painted  their  eyes  blue,  and  their  skins  white.  Thus  we 
know  that  they  were  a  different  race  from  the  black- 
haired  and  dark-skinned  people  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  Bible  mentions  other  Canaanite  tribes.    They  warred 
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incessantly,  fighting  for  the  possession  of  the  fertile  val- 
leys, and  the  steep,  fortress-crowned  hills,  but  most  of  all 
for  the  wells,  so  valuable  in  a  land  where  flocks  and  herds 
were  kept  in  abundance. 

Abram  seems  to  have  journeyed  peacefully  through  the 
land.  He  pitched  his  tent  in  many  places,  building  altars, 
and  "calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord."  It  was  in  the 
south  that  he  finally  settled  down  and  remained  till  a 
famine  drove  him  into  Egypt.  When  he  came  forth  from 
this  land,  we  are  told  that  he  was  "very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold."  Lot  also  had  great  possessions,  and 
their  herdsmen  soon  quarreled,  probably  over  the  wells. 

So  the  kinsmen  separated.  Said  Abram  :  "  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee.  ...  Is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?  .  .  .  If  thou  wilt  take 
the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart 
to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  So  Lot 
journeyed  east,  and  Abram  removed  his  tents  to  Hebron, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  he  again  set  up  an  altar  to  his  God. 

But  Lot  was  not  to  remain  in  peace.  He  had  settled 
among  turbulent  people.  Long  before  his  time,  the  great 
sovereigns  from  the  Euphrates  had  overrun  the  western 
land,  subduing  the  people,  and  forcing  them  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute,  as  the  price  of  being  left  in  peace.  For 
twelve  years,  five  little  kings  of  the  Jordan  valley  had  paid 
tribute  to  Kudur-Lagamar,  the  king  of  Elam.  The  burden 
became  heavy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled. 

Now  Kudur-Lagamar  —  or,  as  the  Bible  calls  him,  CJie- 
dorlaomer —  was  a  year  getting  together  a  mighty  host, 
with  which  to  overrun  Canaan  anew,  and  punish  the 
rebels.     He  called  upon  Khammiirabi,  or  Amraphel,  king 
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of  Babylon,  who  owed  him  homage,  Eri-aktc,  or  Ariock,  of 
Larsa,  and  Tidal,  ruler  of  half-barbarous  tribes  which 
were  subject  to  Elam.  This  great  company  marched  to 
the  Jordan,  ravaging  all  the  country,  and  in  a  pitched 
battle  defeated  the  five  kings  and  departed,  carrying  away 
great  spoil  and  many  prisoners,  among  them  Lot,  with 
all  his  people  and  possessions. 

Ill 

Now  Abram  was  greatly  incensed  at  the  capture  of  his 
brother's  son.  It  seemed  a  forlorn  hope  to  attack  such  a 
powerful  host,  but  he  armed  his  people,  called  together 
the  chiefs  around,  and  pursued  the  enemy.  He  "  smote 
them  by  night,  and  brought  back  Lot,  and  all  his  goods 
and  people." 

At  his  triumphal  march  back  through  the  valley,  all  the 
chiefs  came  out  to  rejoice  with  him,  and  Melchizedek,  king 
of  (Uru)  Salem  (Jerusalem)  brought  forth  bread  and  wine, 
and  blessed  Abram  in  the  name  of  the  most  high  God. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  Jerusalem  in  the  Bible. 

Shortly  after  this,  Abram's  name  was  changed.  God 
renewed  his  promises  to  him,  and  called  him  Abraham , 
for  saith  the  Lord,  "  a  father  of  many  nations  have  I 
made  thee." 

Abraham  died  in  a  good  old  age.  A  venerable  man, 
full  of  years,  he  was  "  gathered  to  his  people."  Then  his 
sons,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  laid  him  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
Sarah,  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  sepulcher  which  he 
had  bought  years  before  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver. 
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God  kept  his  promises  to  Abraham.  His  descendants 
multiplied  greatly.  In  the  third  generation  a  part  of  them 
migrated  to  Egypt,  where  Pharaoh  allowed  them  to  keep 
their  flocks  in  the  land  of  Goshen  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Delta.  There  they  dwelt  peacefully  for  many  years, 
always  keeping  their  nationality.  They  never  forsook  the 
God  of  their  great  ancestor.  They  were  simple  herdsmen, 
living  like  the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  to-day.  The  women 
spun,  wove,  fashioned  garments,  baked  the  bread,  and 
cared  for  the  children ;  the  men  tended  the  flocks  and 
drove  them  from  pasture  to  pasture.  They  increased 
greatly  in  numbers,  being  unmolested  by  the  Egyptians. 

But  all  this  peace  and  prosperity  could  not  last.  The 
land  of  Canaan  had  long  since  passed  away  from  the  rule 
of  the  Babylonian  kings,  and  its  chiefs  now  paid  tribute  to 
Pharaoh,  who  was  often  obliged  to  march  his  armies  over 
the  borders  of  Egypt  to  punish  his  rebellious  vassals. 

Now  Pharaoh  became  afraid  of  the  Goshen  shepherds. 
"  Behold,"  said  he  unto  his  counselors,  "  the  children  of 
Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than  we.  .  .  .  Come  on, 
let  us  deal  wisely  with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  .  .  .  and 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  unto  our  enemies." 

So  he  set  them  to  building  cities,  hoping  that  the  severe 
and  unaccustomed  tasks  would  kill  them  off.  He  "  made 
their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar,  and  in 
brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field." 

For  many  years  the  people  toiled  under  the  taskmasters. 
The  Bible  relates  that  they  built  for  Pharaoh  the  treasure 
cities  Pithom  and  Ramses.  A  few  years  ago  the  ruins  of 
one  of  these  cities  were  found,  and  the  skeletons  of  the 
immense  structures  which  the  unfortunate  children  of  Israel 
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were  forced  to  rear  under  the  broiling  sun  and  amid  the 
sand  heaps  of  Egypt. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  people  born  in  freedom 
would  always  bear  such  oppression.  A  time  came  when 
it  was  no  longer  supportable.  The  king  of  Egypt  (who  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  Ramses  II.)  became  angry  and 
alarmed  when  he  found  that  with  all  the  severe  burdens  he 
was  not  able  to  kill  off  these  people.  So  he  sent  out  the 
order  that  every  son  born  in  a  Hebrew  family  should  be 
killed  at  birth. 

We  may  be  sure  that  many  escaped,  and  among  them 
Hebrew  tradition  tells  of  an  infant  whom  its  mother  con- 
cealed for  three  months.  She  then  placed  it  in  a  basket 
and  confided  it  to  the  river  Nile  rather  than  see  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Pharaoh's  executioners.  This  infant  was 
found  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh, who  adopted  him  and  called  his  name  Moses.  He 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  leader  of  his  people. 

IV 

In  course  of  time  Ramses  the  Oppresser  died.  The 
Pharaoh  "flew  up  to  heaven."  (You  will  remember  that 
the  Egyptians  imagined  the  soul  of  a  man  to  be  like  a 
bird.)  The  son  of  Ramses,  Meneptah,  or  as  some,  read 
it,  Mer-en-ptah,  "  Beloved  of  the  god  Ptah,"  assumed 
the  double  crown  of  the  "White  and  the  Red  Land." 

Moses  had  meanwhile  grown  up  to  be  a  man.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  flee  from  Egypt  After  he  had  been 
some  years  in  exile,  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  one  day  from 
out  a  burning  bush,  and    commanded    him    to    return   to 
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Egypt,  for  he  should  be  the  man  to  lead  his  people  forth 
from  captivity. 

So  Moses  met  his  brother  Aaron  in  the  desert,  and  the 
two  sought  audience  of  Pharaoh.  Following  the  com- 
mands of  the  Lord,  they  requested  permission  for  the 
Hebrews  to  go  forth  into  the  desert  to  make  sacrifice 
unto  their  God. 

Pharaoh  no  doubt  suspected  their  purpose  to  escape.  He 
had  no  wish  to  lose  his  bondsmen,  and  replied  arrogantly  : 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  his  voice,  to  let  Israel 
go  ?     I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel  go." 

Then  he  accused  Moses  and  Aaron  of  stirring  up  their 
people,  and  bade  his  taskmasters  lay  still  heavier  burdens 
upon  the  unfortunate  Hebrew  slaves,  so  that  they  had 
"anguish  of  spirit  and  cruel  bondage." 

Again  and  again  did  Moses  and  Aaron  demand  Israel's 
freedom.  The  Lord  sent  plague  after  plague  upon  the 
land.  Pharaoh  wavered,  promising  to  let  the  people 
depart,  but  revoking  his  promise  as  soon  as  the  Lord 
removed  the  plague. 

At  length  came  a  blow  which  softened  even  his  hard 
heart.  A  great  cry  of  distress  went  up  through  all  the 
land,  for  the  Lord  smote  the  first-born  of  Egypt,  "  and 
there  was  not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead." 
The  king  dared  not  refuse  his  people,  who  demanded  that 
the  hated  Hebrew  slaves  should  be  expelled. 

And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  by  night, 
and  said  :  "  Rise  up  .  .  .  and  get  you  forth  from  among 
my  people.  Take  your  flocks  and  herds,  and  be  gone." 
The  Egyptians  were  fain  to  help  drive  them  out,  for  they 
said,  "  lest  we  all  be  dead  men." 
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So  they  departed  in  hot  haste,  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
all  the  throng,  being  six  hundred  thousand  men,  besides 
women  and  children,  of  the  Israelites,  and  a  multitude  of 
stragglers.  They  took  with  them  flocks  and  herds,  and 
much  merchandise  spoiled  from  the  Egyptians. 

The  Red  Sea  lay  in  their  path,  but  the  Lord  sent  a 
strong  wind  which  blew  aside  the  waters,  and  the  Israel- 
ites passed  through  in  safety.  Not  so  a  battalion  of 
troops,  which  Pharaoh,  repenting  of  his  consent,  had  sent 
after  his  fleeing  slaves.  They  were  swallowed  up  to  a 
man. 

Then  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  sang  a  song  of 
triumph  and  thanksgiving  unto  God  :  — 

"  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song, 
And  he  has  become  my  salvation  ! 
He  is  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  Him  ! 
My  fathers1  God,  and  I  will  exalt  Him  ! 
The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war, 
Yahveh  is  his  name. 

Pharaoh's  hosts  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea  ! 
And  his  captains  are  drowned  ! 

Thy  right  hand,  O  God,  is  become  glorious  in  power  ! 
Thy  right  hand,  O  God,  hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy  ! 
Thou  stretchedst  out  Thy  right  hand  — 
The  earth  swallowed  them  ! 


The  Lord  shall  reign 
Forever  and  ever." 

We  are  told  that  the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  been 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years  in  Egypt  when  Moses  led 
them  forth. 

STOR.    OF   ANCT.    PEOP.  —  I  I 
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The  emigrants  passed  into  the  wilderness,  where  they 
wandered  forty  years.  It  was  there  that  they  were  mi- 
raculously fed  when  privation  led  them  to  murmur  for 
the  "flesh-pots  of  Egypt."  And  it  was  there  that  the 
immense  throng  stood,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  in  the 
midst  of  thick  clouds  and  thunder  and  lightnings  and 
quakings  of  the  earth,  to  receive  from  their  God  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  were  henceforth  to  be  their 
law.  "Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  Me,"  said 
the  Lord.  This  was  a  new  thing.  No  other  nation  of 
that  day  but  had  its  gods,  and  its  goddesses,  in  abundance. 
Some  had  a  "  perfect  swarm  of  gods,"  —  gods  of  the  air, 

of  the  winds,  of  storm,  of  rivers 
and  sea,  the  heavens,  the  stars, 
and  gods  who  ruled  over  every 
daily  occurrence  of  a  man's  life. 
The  children  of  Israel  were  to 
begin  a  new  order  of  things. 

These  Ibrim,  or  "People  from 
beyond  the  River,"  as  the  Is- 
raelites were  called,  are  known 
in  history  as  Hebrews.  They 
regarded  themselves  as  the  es- 
pecial favorites  of  God,  a  "chosen 
people,"  and  kept  their  worship 
of  Yahveh  for  the  most  part  in- 
tact, in  spite  of  occasional  pagan  practices.  The  belief  in 
a  one  true  and  only  God  grew  stronger  from  century  to  cen- 
tury, and  has  endured  even  to  the  present  day.  We  owe 
our  religion,  in  its  beginnings,  to  these  Hebrew  slaves,  whom 
Moses  led  out  of  Egypt  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago. 
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A  High  Priest 
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V 

It  would  take  far  too  long  to  tell  of  all  the  fortunes, 
good  and  bad,  of  the  Hebrews.  Their  scribes  have  writ- 
ten it  down  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  people  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Canaan,  the  "  Promised  Land,  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey."  Trials  and  sufferings  in  the  des- 
ert had  bound  them  together,  and  the  motley  tribes  had 
become  a  nation. 

At  length,  after  weary  years  of  waiting,  Moses  was  per- 
mitted to  look  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  the  Jordan  river,  into  Canaan.  But  God  did 
not  permit  him  to  dead  his  people  across,  though  he 
prayed  for  the  privilege.  "  So  Moses,  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  died  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  .  .  .  But  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulcher 
unto  this  day." 

"  By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave, 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave  ; 
And  no  man  dug  that  sepulcher. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angel  of  God  upturned  the  sod, 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

"  That  was  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  passed  on  earth  ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  tramping, 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth. 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  when  the  night  is  done, 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun,  — 
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"  Noiselessly  as  the  springtime 

Her  crown  of  verdure  weaves, 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  hills 

Open  their  thousand  leaves,  — 
So,  without  sound  of  music 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept, 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 


'•  O  lonely  tomb  in  Moab's  land  ! 
O  dark  Bethpeor's  hill  ! 
Speak  to  these  curious  hearts  of  ours, 

And  teach  them  to  be  still. 
God  hath  his  mysteries  of  grace,  — 

Ways  that  we  cannot  tell ; 
He  hides  them  deep,  like  the  secret  sleep 
Of  him  He  loved  so  well." 

C.  F.  Alexander. 

The  mantle  of  Moses  fell  on.  the  shoulders  of  Joshua, 
son  of  Nun,  who  became  leader.  Under  his  generalship, 
the  Hebrews  passed  the  Jordan,  and  little  by  little  con- 
quered homes  in  the  Promised  Land. 

The  Canaanites  had  become  quite  civilized  since  the 
time  when  Abraham  had  set  up  his  tent  at  Hebron.  They 
were  proficient  in  arts  and  agriculture,  and  possessed 
more  culture  than  the  Hebrews,  who  were  still  shep- 
herds. The  Israelites  had  much  to  learn.  They  adopted 
the  language  of  Canaan,  which  was  what  we  now  call 
Hebrew. 

In  course  of  time  several  small  kingdoms  were  formed. 
Two  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  in  the  south,  have 
become  famous  in  history,  —  David  and  Solomon.  The 
Bible   represents  them  as  powerful  and  learned  princes. 
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Solomon  built  a  great  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  Bible  writ- 
ers are  never  tired  of  extolling  its  beauties. 

After  some  centuries,  the  northern  kingdom  passed  away. 
Samaria  was  besieged  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  and  the 
people  carried  into  an- 
other land,  as  was  the 
custom  of  Assyrian 
monarchs.  Judah 
lasted  a  hundred  years 
longer.  Then  it,  too, 
had  to  yield.  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king  of 
Babylon,  destroyed  it. 
Most  of  the  population 
was  transported  to 
the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. They  never 
ceased  to  sigh  for  their 
native  land.  "  By  the 
rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down. 
Yea,    we    wept    when 

.  ,     _.  Wall  of  Solomon's  Temple 

we  remembered    Zion. 

We   hanged    our  harps    upon   the  willows,   in    the   midst 

thereof." 


"For  they  that  carried  us  away  captive 
Required  of  us  a  song  ; 
And  they  that  wasted  us 
Required  of  us  mirth, 
Saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion. 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land  ?" 
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For  forty-eight  years  they  languished,  then  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  had  become  master  of  Babylon,  set  them 
free,  and  they  took  up  their  wearisome  march  back  to  the 
Jordan  valley. 

The  Hebrews  after  this  time  possessed  Canaan  until  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  emperor  of  Rome.     Under  Titus,  one 


The  Temple  at  Jerusalem 


of  his  generals,  Jerusalem  was  leveled  with  the  ground, 
and  the  Jewish  empire  came  to  an  end. 

The  Jews  are  now  scattered  over  the  whole  earth  —  a 
nation  without  a  country.  Having  rejected  Jesus  Christ, 
they  are  still  looking  for  the  Messiah,  who  shall  reestablish 
their  kingdom  in  all  its  former  glory. 
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BELSHAZZAR'S   FEAST 

Belshazzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  made  a  great  feast 
to  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  the 
thousand. 

Belshazzar,  while  he  tasted  the  wine,  commanded  to  bring 
the  golden  and  silver  vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Nebuchadrezzar)  had  taken  out  of  the  temple 
which  was  in  Jerusalem. 

Then  they  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  temple  of  the  house  of  God,  which  was  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  king  and  his  princes  drank  in  them. 

They  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand, 
and  wrote  over  against  the  candlestick  upon  the  plaster 
of  the  wall  of  the  king's  palace,  and  the  king  saw  the 
part  of  the  hand  that  wrote. 

Then  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another. 

The  king  cried  aloud  to  bring  in  the  astrologers,  the 
Chaldaeans,  and  the  soothsayers.  And  the  king  spake,  and 
said  to  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  :  "  Whosoever  shall  read 
this  writing,  and  show  me  the  interpretation  thereof,  shall 
be  clothed  with  scarlet,  and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about 
his  neck,  and  shall  be  the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom." 

Then  came  in  all  the  king's  wise  men,  but  they  could 
not  read  the  writing,  nor  make  known  to  the  king  the 
interpretation  thereof. 
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Then  was  king  Belshazzar  greatly  troubled,  and  his 
countenance  was  changed  in  him,  and  his  lords  were 
astonished. 

Now  the  queen  came  to  the  banquet  house;  and  the  queen 
spake  and  said  :  "  O  king,  live  forever ;  let  not  thy  thoughts 
trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy  countenance  be  changed. 

11  There  is  a  man  in  thy  kingdom,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  gods ;  whom  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  thy  father, 
the  king,  I  say,  thy  father,  made  master  of  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  Chaldaeans,  and  soothsayers.  .  .  .  Now  let 
Daniel  be  called,  and  he  will  show  the  interpretation." 

Then  was  Daniel  brought  in  before  the  king.  And  the 
king  spake  and  said  unto  Daniel :  "  Art  thou  that  Daniel, 
who  art  of  the  children  of  the  captivity  of  Judah,  whom 
the  king  my  father  brought  out  of  Jewry  ? 

"  I  have  even  heard  of  thee,  that  the  spirit  of  the  gods 
is  in  thee,  and  that  light  and  understanding  and  excellent 
wisdom  is  found  in  thee. 

"  And  now  the  wise  men,  the  astrologers,  have  been 
brought  in  before  me,  that  they  should  read  this  writing, 
and  make  known  unto  me  the  interpretation  thereof :  but 
they  could  not  shew  the  interpretation  of  the  thing.  .  .  . 
If  thou  canst  read  the  writing,  and  make  known  to  me 
the  interpretation  thereof,  thou  shalt  be  clothed  with  scar- 
let, and  have  a  chain  of  gold  about  thy  neck,  and  shalt  be 
the  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom." 

Then  Daniel  answered  and  said  before  the  king :  "  O 
thou  king,  the  most  high  God  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy 
father  a  kingdom, .and  majesty  and  glory  and  honor;  all 
people,  nations,  and  languages  feared  and  trembled  before 
him  ;    whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he 
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kept  alive ;  whom  he  would  he  set  up,  and  whom  he  would 
he  put  down. 

"  But  when  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  his  mind  hard- 
ened in  pride,  they  took  his  glory  from  him. 

"  And  he  was  driven  from  the  sons  of  men  ;  his  dwelling 
was  with  the  wild  beasts ;  they  fed  him  with  grass  like 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till  he 
knew  that  the  most  high  God  ruled  in  the  kingdom  of  men. 

"  And  thou  his  son,  O  Belshazzar,  hast  not  humbled 
thine  heart,  though  thou  knewest  all  this. 

"  But  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven, 
and  have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  house  before  thee, 
and  thou  and  thy  lords  have  drunk  wine  in  them  ;  and 
the  God  in  whose  hand  thy  breath  is,  and  whose  are  all 
thy  ways,  hast  thou  not  glorified. 

"  Then  was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and  this 
writing  was  written. 

"  And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  Mene,  Mene, 
Tekel,  Upharsin. 

"  This  is  the  interpretation  :  Mene,  —  God  hath  num- 
bered thy  kingdom  and  finished  it. 

"Tekel,  —  Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  art 
found  wanting. 

"  Peres,  —  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians." 

Then  commanded  Belshazzar,  and  they  clothed  Daniel 
with  scarlet,  and  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and 
made  a  proclamation  concerning  him  that  he  should  be  the 
third  ruler  in  the  kingdom. 

In  that  night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldae- 
ans,  slain. 
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And  Darius,  the  Median,  took  the  kingdom,  being  about 
threescore  and  two  years  old. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HEBREW  SCRIPTURES 


The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  — 

I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pas 

tures  — 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters  — 
He  restoreth  my  soul, 
He  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
For  His  name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I   walk  through  the  valley  of 

•     the  shadow  of  death  — 
I  will  fear  no  evil, 
For  Thou  art  with  me, 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me 
In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies. 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil, 
My  cup  runneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 

All  the  days  of  my  life, 

And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. 


A  Scribe  Reading 


Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God, 

All  ye  lands  ! 

Sing  forth  the  honor  of  His  Name  ! 

Make  His  praise  glorious! 

Say  unto  God  — 

How  terrible  art  Thou  in  Thy  works. 
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All  the  earth  shall  worship  Thee  — 
And  shall  sing  unto  Thee  ! 
Come  and  see  the  works  of  God, 
He  is  terrible  in  His  doing 
Toward  the  children  of  men. 

He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land. 
They  went  through  the  flood  on  foot. 
Then  did  we  rejoice  in  Him. 

O  bless  the  Lord,  ye  people  ! 

And  make  the  voice  of  His  praise  to  be  heard. 


THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON,  SON  OF  DAVID,  KING 
OF  ISRAEL 

Happy  is  the  man  that  fmdeth  wisdom,  and  the   man 
that  getteth  understanding. 

She  is  more  precious  than  rubies,   and  all  the  things 
thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  to  her. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  but  grievous  words 
stir  up  anger. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith. 

Pride   goeth    before  destruction,  and  a   haughty  spirit 
before  a  fall. 

Wine  is  a   mocker,    and    strong   drink  is    raging;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches. 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread ;  and  if  he 
be  thirsty  give  him  water  to  drink. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  right- 
eous are  bold  as  a  lion. 


THE    MEDES    AND    PERSIANS 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  ASSYRIA  AND  BABYLON 

I 

NATIONS,  like  individuals,  grow  old.  After  centu- 
ries of  progress,  they  become  exhausted  and  de- 
crepit, —  worn  out,  so  to  speak.  Then  comes  the  time 
for  them  to  die,  and  give  place  to  newer,  fresher,  more 
vigorous  civilizations.  The  younger  nations  are  their 
heirs,  finding  wealth  and  culture  ready  to  hand,  which 
are  theirs  for  the  taking.  And  many  a  difficult  problem 
is  already  worked  out,  for  others  have  toiled  that  they 
may  enjoy. 

So  it  was  with  the  venerable  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  during  the  seventh  and  the  sixth  centuries  before 
Christ.  Their  race  was  nearly  run,  and  they  were  ready 
to  fall.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  great 
Assyrian  monarchy  was  already  dead.  It  had  lost,  one 
after  another,  all  the  vassal  states  which  its  bloodthirsty 
wars  had  brought  under  its  heavy  yoke ;  and  now  a  final 
blow  ended  the  life  of  the  kingdom  when  Nineveh,  the 
proud,  magnificent  capital  city,  was  taken  and  burned  by 
its  old  enemy  Babylon,  assisted  by  a  new  power,  which 
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for    some    centuries    had    been    growing    up    beyond    the 
mountains,  to  the  east  of  Assyria. 

Great  must  have  been  the  rejoicing  throughout  the 
whole  ancient  Eastern  world  when  Assyria,  the  cruel  and 
despotic,  was  no  more.  The  countries  she  had  so  oppressed 
lifted  their  heads,  and  took  in  a  new  breath  of  life.  The 
Hebrew  prophets  glory  in  its  fall.  "  And  it  came  to 
pass,"  says  one  of  them,  "  that  the  word  of  Yahveh 
came  unto  me,  saying :  .  .  .  Behold,  Asshur  was  like 
a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches,  of  an  high 
stature,  and  his  top  was  among  the  boughs.  ...  I  have 
driven  him  out  for  his  wickedness.  And  strangers,  the 
terrible  of  nations,  have  cut  him  off,  and  have  left  him. 
Upon  the  mountains,  and  in  all  the  valleys  his  branches 
are  fallen ;  and  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone 
down  from  his  shadow.  .  .  .  Nineveh  is  laid  waste,  who 
shall  bemoan  her  ?  " 

A  new  people  had  appeared  upon  the  scene,  to  help 
Assyria  to  its  downfall.  They  are  known  in  history  as 
the  "  Medes."  Of  a  totally  different  stock  from  any 
we  have  hitherto  considered  in  this  book,  they  spoke  a 
language  unlike  the  languages  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  the  Nile  valley.  That 
is,  they  were  neither  Mongolians,  Africans,  nor  Semites. 

The  Medes  are  called  an  "  Aryan "  people.  Their 
language,  even  at  this  early  date,  had  changed  much 
from  its  original  form.  It  is  the  prehistoric  Aryan 
language  from  which  have  descended  several  languages 
of  Asia,  as  well  as  the  most  of  the  European  languages, 
including  our  own  English.  So  the  starting  point  of 
the   Aryan    language,   as    well   as    the    original    home    of 
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the  Aryan  people,  must  always  be  a  matter  of  great 
interest  to  us. 

This  point  has  never  yet  been  settled.  Some  would 
place  the  home  of  the  first  Aryans  in  central  Asia, 
whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  spread  by  successive 
migrations,  one  great  wave  after  another,  to  the  south 
and  west,  some  stopping  in  the  plateau  to  the  south 
and  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  they  roamed  for 
many  years,  being  shepherds.  A  part  of  these  nomad 
people  wandered  on,  even  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of 
India,  where  they  settled  down,  speaking  a  form  of  the 
Aryan  tongue,  now  called  "  Sanskrit."  Still  a  third  wave 
of  the  Aryans  poured  into  Europe  and  overspread  the 
whole  of  that  continent,  becoming  the  ancestors  of  the 
various  nations  which  now  inhabit  it. 

So  much  for  the  Asiatic  theory.  Others  claim  that 
Europe  itself  was  the  first  home  of  these  people,  a  part 
of  whom  moved  eastward  into  Asia,  where  their  descend- 
ants were  known  as  Medes  and  Persians,  Armenians, 
the  Sanskrit  speakers  of  India,  and  some  other  early  tribes 
of  less  importance.  This  latter  opinion  seems  to  be  quite 
generally  accepted  now. 

The  Aryans  were  a  sturdy,  fair-skinned,  energetic  race, 
ready  to  defend  themselves  and  conquer  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Ever  since  they  made  a  start  they  have  kept  it 
up  along  this  line.  It  is  this  white  race  which  to-day  is 
little  •  by  little  acquiring  the  territory  of  the  black  and 
yellow  races. 

The  Aryans  who  halted  upon  the  table-land  of  central 
Asia  are  the  people  who  will  most  interest  us  at  present, 
because  it  was  to  this  branch  that  the  Medes  and  Persians 
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belonged.  At  first  a  roving  people,  restless  like  all  nomads, 
they  moved  about  to  find  pasturage  for  their  flocks.  When 
we  first  hear  of  them  in  history,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
shepherds,  and  were  building  cities,  the  Medes  in  the 
region  east  of  Assyria,  and  the  Persians  in  a  tract  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  southeast  of  ancient  Elam. 

Now  Nineveh,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  glory  and  pros- 
perity, was  a  very  magnificent  city,  for  the  Assyrian  mon- 
archs  had  for  centuries  enriched  it  with  spoils  from  many 
foreign  lands.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified,  so  that  when 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians  came  to  attack  it,  they  found 
no  easy  task  before  them. 

We  are  told  that  it  withstood  the  siege  during  two  whole 
years.  Then  the  end  came.  Saracus,  its  last  king,  set 
fire  to  the  palace,  and  perished  with  his  city.  The  invad- 
ers burned  Nineveh  to  the  ground.  Then  they  divided  up 
the  empire,  Media  taking  the  northern,  and  Babylonia  the 
southern  territory.     That  was  the  end  of  Assyria. 

It  was  also  the  rise  of  Media,  which  lasted  as  a  mon- 
archy for  fifty-seven  years  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Then 
it  was  conquered  by  its  own  kinsfolk,  the  Persians. 

II 

The  Persians  were  now  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  ancient  world.  They  were  akin  to  the  Medes.  At 
some  unknown  time,  ages  before,  the  ancestors  of  these 
two  peoples  had  dwelt  together  in  a  land  which  their 
sacred  writings  call  the  Aryana-Vaeja,  i.e.  the  "Home  of 
the  Aryans." 

"When  I  prepared  dwelling  places  upon  the  earth  for 
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man,"  says  the  great  Aryan  god  A  hum- Mazda,  in  the 
Avesta,  "  the  first  of  my  creations  was  the  Aryana-Vaeja. 
I  caused  every  one  to  love  best  his  own  land,  although  it 
had  no  attractions  whatever.  If  I  had  not  caused  every 
man  to  love  his  own  country  above  all  others,  then  all 
mankind  would  have  longed  for  the  Aryana-Vaeja." 

At  what  period,  or  in  what  region,  the  two  tribes  sepa- 
rated, we  have  no  knowledge.  At  the  time  when  their 
history  begins,  the  Persians  are  the  weaker  of  the  two,  for 
the  Medes  claim  sovereignty  over  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Medes,  living  so  much  nearer  the  great  empire  of 
Assyria,  became  a  civilized  people  earlier  than  the  Persians, 
which  would  account  for  their  ruling  over  them. 

The  Persians  lived  to  the  southeast  of  Elam.  Now 
for   some    time   they    had    been    creeping    up    along   the 

Gulf,  gradually 
encroaching  upon 
their  neighbors. 
This  was  the  road 
to  Babylon,  and 
toward  this  rich 
and  powerful  city 
the  Persians  now 
looked  with  long- 
ing eyes. 

Babylon,  too,  had  nearly  lived  out  its  day  as  an  indepen- 
dent power,  and  was  destined  to  die,  though  its  great 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  aware  of  the  dangerous  cloud 
which  was  rising  on  the  far-off  horizon,  had  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  fortify  all  the  cities  of  his  kingdom,  and 
especially    to    make    the    capital   an    almost   impregnable 
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stronghold.  He  altered  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  and 
caused  an  immense  reservoir,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
over  thirty  miles  around,  to  be  dug,  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  the  river,  and  dispose  of  its  surplus  waters  when  the 
spring  floods  came.  He  calculated  that  if  an  enemy  in- 
vaded the  country  the  waters  of  this  huge  basin  could  be 
let  loose  upon  them. 

Nebuchadnezzar  also  united  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
by  canals,  and  built  a  gigantic  wall  across  the  valley. 
Xenophon  the  Greek  tells  us  that  this  wall  was  a  hundred 
feet  high  and  twenty  feet  thick.  In  those  old  days,  before 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  such  a  wall  was  a  capital  means  of 
defense. 

At  Babylon  itself,  Nebuchadnezzar  built  a  great  bridge, 
having  first,  by  means  of  his  reservoir,  emptied  the  river 
bed,  that  his  workmen  might  lay  the  huge  foundation 
stones,  which  were  held  together  by  iron  clamps,  and  sold- 
ered with  lead.  He  also  surrounded  the  city  with  two 
walls.  The  outer  one  was  of  great  extent,  and  inclosed 
land  enough  to  raise  grain  and  fodder  in  case  the  city 
should  be  besieged.  It  is  said  to  have  been  forty  miles 
long.  This  is  the  wall  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  Jere- 
miah speaks  of  as  "  mounting  up  to  heaven."  It  had  a 
hundred  gates,  "  all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side- 
posts."     The  inner  wall  was  scarcely  less  gigantic. 

All  these  strong  fortifications  did  Nebuchadnezzar  raise, 
in  the  hope  that  his  capital  city  would  be  able  to  resist 
any  attack.  He  could  now  afford  to  sit  down  and  wait  for 
the  enemy,  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  whether  or  not  his 
precautions  were  to  be  successful. 

Twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of   Nebuchadnezzar, 
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the  Medes  and  Persians  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
Babylon.  Meanwhile,  they  had  been  busy  conquering 
elsewhere.  A  clay  cylinder  says  that  they  were  "  far-ex- 
tended, of  which,  like  the  waters  of  the  river,  the  number 
could  not  be  told."  Nabonidus  was  now  king  of  Babylon, 
that  monarch  of  whom  we  have  heard  as  an  archaeologist, 
digging  up  the  foundation  stones  of  Naram-Sin,  who  lived 
so  many  centuries  before  him. 

Now  Nabonidus  appears  to  have  been  very  unpopular 
with  the  priests  of  Bel,  who  were  powerful  in  Babylon. 
They  complained  that  he  slighted  their  great  god.  The 
Jews,  too,  were  uneasy.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  driven  them 
out  of  their  native  land,  forcing  them  to  live  in  exile, 
where  they  had,  to  be  sure,  become  rich  and  influential,  but 
they  now  looked  forward  to  the  Persians  as  their  deliverers. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  treachery  of  its  own  people 
delivered  up  the  doomed  city  to  its  enemy.  It  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  siege  ;  the  Persians  captured  the  place 
without  any  fighting.  The  inscriptions  state  that  Cyrus 
(or  Kurush,  as  he  was  called  in  his  own  tongue),  the  Per- 
sian king,  "  descended  to  Babel.  The  streets  were  black 
(with  people)  before  him.  He  promised  peace  to  the 
city  and  all  within  it." 

Thus  passed  away,  in  the  year  539  B.C.,  the  venerable 
Chaldaean  empire,  whose  cities  had  begun  their  existence, 
we  know  not  how  many  centuries  before,  in  the  dim  ages 
of  antiquity. 

Ill 

"  I  am  Kurush,  the  King,  the  Akhaemenian,"  says  Cyrus 
in  his  proclamations.  Six  of  his  royal  line  had  been  kings 
before  him,  running  back  to  Akhaemenes,  the  founder. 
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We  are  told  that  before  his  time  the  Persians  had  no 
kings,  each  chief  being  the  head  of  his  own  tribe.     Then 
seven  of  these  chiefs  assembled  and   chose  one  of  their 
number  to  be  king,  this  being 
Akhaemenes,    the    wisest    and 
bravest  of  the  seven.     But  the 
six  other  chiefs  reserved  special 
privileges  and  were  the  king's 
counselors    in    all    affairs    of 
state. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  was 
a  great  general  and  a  wise 
statesman.  Not  only  did  he 
add  Media,  Elam,  and  Baby- 
lonia to  his  empire,  but  he  knew 
how  to  treat  the  conquered 
people  so  well  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  under  his  rule.  He 
paid  the  utmost  respect  to  all 
the  various  religions.  He  set 
the  Jews  free,  and  bade  them 

return  and  build  anew  their  temple,  even  giving  permis- 
sion to  cut  timber  for  it  in  his  royal  forests  in  Lebanon. 
He  also  gave  back  to  them  the  sacred  gold  and  silver 
vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  stolen  from  the  temple, 
and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  impious  Belshazzar  had 
dared  to  profane. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  Cyrus  had  lived  long  enough,  he 
would  have  added  Egypt  to  his  empire.  His  son  Kam- 
byses  accomplished  this.  It  is  recorded  that  he  "  came 
up  against  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  were 
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An    inscription    above    reads:     "  I    am 
Kurush,  the  King,  the  Akhaemenian." 
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with  him.     He  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  land,  and 
bade  them  sit  down  there." 

The  Persian  empire  was  now  the  very  largest  which  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  but  it  became  still  larger  during  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  most  remarkable  of  the  royal  line  of 
the  Akhaemenians.  Kambyses 
left  no  son,  and  upon  his  death 
the  crown  passed  to  Darius,  his 
cousin.  Not  without  struggles, 
however,  for  Darius  had  enough 
to  do  during  the  first  part  of  his 
reign.  One  province  after  another 
revolted,  and  as  fast  as  he  could 
put  down  one  revolt,  another  would 
arise. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  con- 
quering his  own  provinces,  and 
then  went  abroad  for  conquest. 
A  part  of  India  submitted  to  him ; 
his  armies  marched  to  the  north, 
conquering  various  barbarous 
tribes,  and  westward  into  Asia 
Minor.  But  here,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  found 
another  Aryan  people,  the  Greeks,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  settled  in  cities  upon  the  coast.  When  Persians 
met  Greeks,  then  began  a  bitter  conflict  which  lasted  for 
two  hundred  years,  until  it  was  ended  by  Alexander  the 
Great. 

A  little  beyond  Agbatana,  the  ancient  Median  capital, 
rises  a  colossal  cliff,  known  as  the  "  Rock  of  Behistun," 


Part  of  Archer's  Frieze  in 
an  Ancient  Persian  Palace 
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A  green  meadow  stretches  at  the  foot,  dotted  over  with 
mounds,  which  are  the  ruin-heaps  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Baghistana,  the  "place  of  gardens."  Away  up  on  the 
face  of  this  cliff,  which  towers  seventeen  hundred  feet 
into  the  air,  Darius  caused  the  rock  to  be  smoothed  down 
and  polished,  in  order  to  cut  upon  it  a  narrative  of  great 
deeds  of  his  reign. 

Over  one  thousand  lines  of  cuneiform  writing,  in  three 
languages,  Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Elamite  (or  Susian, 
from  the  city  of  Susa,  the  capital  of  ancient  Elam),  give 
the  narrative  of  the  "  Great  King's  "  exploits.  He  wished 
each  of  the  three  great  nations  which  owned  his  sway  to 
read  the  story  in  its  own  tongue. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  rock  inscriptions, 
and  one  of  the  most  inaccessible.  An  Englishman,  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  copied  it  in  1844- 1847.  It  took  three 
years,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  limb,  and  the  cost  of  over 
$5000. 

Here  is  pictured  the  great  king,  attended  by  his  guar- 
dian spirit,  the  Persian  god  AJutra-Mazda,  who  hovers  over 
his  head.  A  procession  of  prisoners  approaches,  with 
ropes  around  their  necks,  and  hands  tied  behind  their 
backs.  There  are  nine  of  them,  representing  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  various  rebellions  which  Darius  was  obliged 
to  put  down.  Around  the  picture  are  the  tablets  with  the 
writing.  Twenty  countries  are  mentioned,  which  the  great 
king  subdued. 

In  later  years  Darius  added  yet  more  lands  to  his  em- 
pire. His  tomb  inscription  speaks  of  thirty.  It  says : 
"  If  thou  thinkest  thus  —  How  many  were  the  lands  which 
King  Darayavush  ruled  —  then  look  upon  this  effigy  ;  they 
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bear  my  throne,  that  thou  mayest  know  them.  Then  shalt 
thou  know  that  the  Persian  man's  spear  reaches  far,  that 
the  Persian  man  has  fought  battles  far  away  from 
Persia."  ^ 

The  "  Persian  man  "  was  great,  for  centuries ;    but  he 
had  one  day  to  yield  to  a  greater,  the  Greek. 


THE    HINDUS 


THE   ANCIENT    PEOPLE    OF    INDIA 

I 

WE  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter  that  two  tribes 
of  Aryan  (i.e.  "  noble  ")  lineage  migrated  from  the 
common  home  of  their  race  in  central  Asia  or  eastern 
Europe,  and  wandered  to  the  south,  where  in  time  they 
became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  subdue  the 
venerable  empires  which  for  so  many  centuries  had  flour- 
ished in  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys. 

At  some  very  remote  period,  we  know  not  whether 
before  or  after  the  Medes  and  Persians  thus  forsook  the 
"Aryana-Vaeja,"  another  branch  of  this  "fair  skinned," 
enterprising  race  detached  itself  from  the  parent  tree. 
This  tribe  took  an  opposite  path,  and,  crossing  the  rough, 
snowy  defiles  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  entered  the 
country  now  called  India. 

Even  at  this  early  period,  which  some  fix  at  ten,  others 
at  twenty,  centuries  before  our  era,  India  had  a  population 
of  its  own,  a  dark-skinned  race,  savages  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word.  We  know  very  little  about  these  people. 
Generation  after  generation  lived  and  died,  leaving  behind 
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them  little  save  the  immense  mounds  and  slabs  of  stone 
under  which  they  buried  their  dead.  These  mounds  are 
found  scattered  over  India  at  the  present  day.  From  bits 
of  copper,  gold,  and  iron  found  in  the  graves,  we  learn 
that  these  people  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  metals. 
They  also  buried  with  their  dead  a  rude  kind  of  earthen- 
ware. Of  their  religion  we  know  nothing,  but  the  huge 
stone  circles  of  upright  slabs  which  they  constructed  lead 
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Ancient  Type  of  Dwellings  in  the  Mountains  of  India 


us  to  suppose  that  their  worship  may  have  been  akin  to 
that  of  the  Druids  of  ancient  Britain. 

These  rude  people,  however,  were  not  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  India,  but  had  been  preceded  by  a  still  more 
barbarous  race  which  hunted  and  warred  with  polished 
stone  weapons.  Earlier  still  are  traces  of  a  people  who 
had  not  even  learned  to  polish  their  implements. 

The  fair-faced  invaders  of  India  are  known  as  the 
"Aryan  Hindus,"  or  the  "  Hindus  of  the  Vedas,"  "Veda" 
being  a  Sanskrit  word  meaning  "knowledge  "  or  "  lore," 
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and  the  "Vedas"  the  most  ancient  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus.  In  their  original  home  the  Aryans  seem  to  have 
been  shepherds,  judging  by  the  number  of  words  relat- 
ing to  cattle  and  pasture,  which  are  to  be  found  now> 
in  somewhat  differing  forms,  in  all  the  many  languages 
which  have  descended  from  the  original  Aryan   speech. 


Primitive  Stone  Monuments  in  Northern  India 


The  Aryans  had  also  learned  to  spin  and  weave,  and  they 
ate  cooked  food. 

No  sooner  had  the  invaders  crossed  the  mountains  than 
they  found  themselves  confronted  with  the  "  dark-skinned  " 
savages.  These  seem  to  have  been  a  fierce,  fighting  race, 
and  a  conflict  began  which  lasted  for  centuries.  But  the 
invaders  gradually  pressed  forward,  advancing  by  commu- 
nities from  one  valley  to  another,  and  pushing  the 
aborigines  farther  and  farther  back,  until  eventually  they 
bad  retreated  into  the  mountains,  or  across  the  last  of  the 
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five  rivers  which  traverse  that  part  of  India  now  called  the 
Punjab. 

II 

The  Aryans  were  a  powerfully  built  and  finely  featured 
race,  who  held  their  opponents  in  great  contempt.  The 
Mongolian  features  of  these  savages  seem  to  have  espe- 
cially struck  them  as  disagreeable  and  repulsive.  The 
Vedic  hymns  revile  them  as  "  noseless,"  "  flat-nosed,"  and 
praise  their  own  "  beautiful-nosed  "  gods,  who  have  "  slain 
the  Dasyus,  protecting  the  Aryan  color,"  and  "brought  the 

black-skin  into  subjec- 
tion to  the  Aryan  man." 
The  Hindus  called  their 
enemies  Dasyus,  —  "ene- 
mies"; and  Dasas, — 
"slaves,"  "feeders  on 
raw  flesh,"  "without 
gods,"  and  "unknowing 
the  sacrifice." 

Having    gained   an 
abiding  place,  the  invad- 
ing tribes    settled   down 
and     built     towns      and 
villages.     Husbandry 
grew      apace;       they 
cleared    away    the    vast 
forests,   and  built  them- 
selves homes,  surrounded  by  cornfields  and  pasture  lands. 
They   began    to    manufacture.       Blacksmiths,  carpenters, 
coppersmiths,  weavers,  and  goldsmiths  plied  their  trades. 


An  Aryan  Dwelling 
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All  sorts  of  arts  arose  to  fulfill  the  growing  wants  of  a  busy 
and  civilized  community.  They  built  boats,  and  chariots 
for  the  fighting  men,  and  even  made  suits  of  mail.  Three 
thousand  warriors  clad  in  mailed  armor  are  spoken  of  in 
the  Rig-  Veda.  The  goldsmiths  made  necklaces,  golden 
pectorals  for  the  breast,  bracelets  and  anklets,  and  even 
golden  crowns,  which  show  the  sumptuous  habits  of  these 
people  who  formerly  had  been  only  simple  shepherds. 
Yet  they  did  not  neglect  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  con- 
tinued to  the  end  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  their 
wealth. 

During  all  these  years  of  prosperity,  impelled  by  that 
restless  spirit  of  adventure  and  conquest  which  has  ever 
characterized  our  white  race,  bands  of  pioneers  were  con- 
tinually going  forth  from  the  Punjab,  seeking  fresh  com- 
bat and  new  fields  to  conquer.  They  had  firm  trust  in 
their  gods,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  own  right  arms. 
Their  Rishis,  or  "seers,"  encouraged  them  with  stirring 
hymns,  and  prayers  for  success.  Thus  sings  one  of  the 
inspired  ones :  — 

"  Indra,  invoked  by  many,  and  accompanied  by  his  fleet 
companions,  has  destroyed  by  his  thunderbolt  the  Dasyns 
who  dwelt  on  earth,  and  distributed  the  fields  to  his  white 
worshipers.  The  thunderer  makes  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain  descend. 

"  Indra  with  his  thunderbolt,  and  full  of  vigor,  has  de- 
stroyed the  towns  of  the  Dasyns  and  wandered  freely.  O 
holder  of  the  thunderbolt!  Be  thou  cognizant  of  our 
hymns,  and  cast  thy  weapon  against  the  Dasyu,  and 
increase  the  vigor  and  the  fame  of  the  AWya. 

"  O  Destroyer  of  foes !     Collect  together  the  heads  of 


these  marauding  troops,  and  crush  them  with  thy  wide 
foot!     Thy  foot  is  wide." 

"O  Indra!  Rishis  still  extol  thy  ancient  deed.  Thou 
hast  stormed  the  towns  of  enemies  who  worship  no  gods; 
thou  hast  bent  the  weapons  of  enemies  who  worship  no 
gods."  12 

Impelled  by  such  martial  hymns,  and  more  and  more 
eager  for  spoil,  the  invading  bands  pushed  on,  reaching 
the  basin  of  the  great  river  Ganges,  whose  course  they  fol- 
lowed to  the  sea.  Eventually  they  spread  over  the  whole 
peninsula.  In  this  manner  was  India  peopled  with  a 
proud,  conquering,  and  intellectual  race,  which  in  ancient 
times  as  well  as  at  present  formed  the  noblest  and  most 
elevated  part  of  its  native  population. 


Aryan  Wagon 


THE    RELIGION   AND    LITERATURE    OF    THE 
VEDIC    HINDUS 

I 

IT  is  pleasant  to  read  about  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Hindus,  and  to  find  in  such  remote  antiquity  at  least 
one  Oriental  nation  whose  deities  are  not  disagreeable  or 
repulsive.  We  turn  in  disgust  from  the  goblins  and 
demons   of    Chaldaean    myth ;    we   are    repelled    by   the 
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harsh  and  bloody  Asshur,  whom  the  cruel  Assyrians 
credited  with  such  a  barbarous  delight  in  human  torture ; 
the  Hittite  and  Phoenician  gods  are  repulsive  to  the  last 
degree;  and  even  Yahveh,  the  original  tribal  god  of  the 
Hebrews,  is  a  stern  and  revengeful  taskmaster.  There 
remain  among  the  nations  spoken  of  in  this  book  only  the 
Egyptians  and  Chinese,  whose  deities,  if  not  exactly  repel- 
lent, strike  us  as  grotesque  at  least. 

It  is  thus  with  a  great  feeling  of  relief  that  we  turn  to 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  which  at  the  start  were 
also  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  although  the  latter 
peoples,  after  they  began  to  be  nations  by  themselves, 
changed  their  original  religion  more  than  did  the  Hindus. 

From  the  Rig -Veda  we  learn  that  the  Vedic  Aryans 
loved  Nature  and  all  that  is  beautiful  and  grand  in  its 
manifestations,  —  the  "  Father  Heaven,"  the  "  Mother 
Earth,"  the  "  Encompassing  Sky,"  with  its  soft  blue  dome, 
the  Rushing  Wind,  the  Rain  god,  —  such  a  beneficent 
friend  to  their  pastures,  — the  majestic  Storm  gods  who 
roared  in  the  mountains,  the  glowing  Fire,  so  warm  and 
brilliant,  the  bright  Sun,  the  "  Friendly  Day,"  and  the 
"  Rosy  Dawn."  These  were  Devata,  the  "  Shining  Ones," 
three  and  thirty  in  number,  "  who  are  eleven  in  heaven,, 
eleven  on  earth,  and  eleven  dwelling  in  glory  in  mid-air." 

A  free-hearted,  brave,  lofty-minded  and  joyous  people, 
the  Vedic  Aryans  could  not  imagine  their  gods  otherwise 
than  themselves ;  and  it  was  not  till  many  centuries  had 
passed,  when  their  religion  had  been  made  corrupt  by 
mixture  with  the  gloomy  superstitions  of  the  Mongolian 
aborigines,  and  also,  perhaps,  by  the  growing  arrogance 
of  their  own  priests,  that  the  Hindu  deities  became  the 
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bloodthirsty  monsters  with  which  the  country  is  now 
afflicted. 

The  earliest  Hindus  made  no  images  of  their  gods,  and 
raised  no  temples  to  them.  In  this  respect,  also,  they 
were  much  in  advance  of  their  neighbors,  and  approached 
nearer  to  a  spiritual  conception  of  godhead  than  any  other 
Oriental  nation,  except  the  Hebrews. 

Two  gods  only,  Agni  and  Soma,  were  worshiped  under 
symbols.  Soma  was  the  deified  sacrificial  wine,  and  Agni 
was  worshiped  under  the  symbol  of  the  flame.  He  was 
considered  to  be  a  priest  among  the  gods,  and  his  presence 
was  essential  at  funeral  obsequies. 

The  earliest  Hindus  cremated  their  dead.  They  believed 
that  the  members  of  their  race  were  "twice  born,"  —  once 
by  natural  birth  when  coming  into  the  world,  and  again  by 
the  due  performance  of  religious  rites.  When  the  flames 
wrapped  the  dead  body  upon  the  funeral  pyre,  Agni,  by 
his  heat  and  brightness,  released  the  soul.  Then  it  was 
that  the  deceased  was  born  yet  a  third  time,  and  admitted 
to  the  realm  of  the  purified. 

Agni  was  also  worshiped  as  the  flame  upon  the  domes- 
tic hearth,  which  was  lighted  upon  the  marriage  day  and 
never  allowed  to  go  out. 

The  most  prominent  of  all  the  Vedic  gods  seems  to  have 
been  the  "  Sky  which  rains,"  whom  they  called  Indra.  In 
India  the  crops  depend  upon  the  abundance  and  regularity 
of  rain.  The  Hindus  pictured  Indra  as  battling  with  the 
clouds,  and  compelling  them  to  give  forth  their  copious 
showers.  This  deity,  so  beneficent  and  yet  so  brave, 
became  a  great  favorite  with  the  Hindus,  and  to  him  they 
addressed  many  of  their  prayers  and  hymns. 


"  We  sing  the  heroic  deeds  which  were  done  by  Indra 
the  Thunderer.  He  destroyed  Ahi  (clouds),  and  caused 
rains  to  descend,  and  opened  out  the  paths  for  the  moun- 
tain streams  to  roll. 

"  Indra  slew  Ahi  resting  on  the  mountains ;  Tvashtri 
had  made  the  far-reaching  thunderbolt  for  him.  Water  in 
torrents  flowed  toward  the  sea,  as  cows  run  eagerly  toward 
their  calves. 

"  When  you  killed  the  eldest  of  the  Ahis,  you  destroyed 
the  artful  contrivers.  You  cleared  the  sun,  and  the  morn- 
ing and  the  sky,  and  left  no  enemies  behind. 

"  Indra  slew  the  darkling  Vritra  (clouds)  and  lopped  his 
limbs.  Ahi  now  lies  touching  the  earth  like  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  felled  by  the  ax."  12 

II 

The  greater  part  of  the  literature  of  ancient  India  is 
comprised  in  the  "  Sacred  Lore "  or  Vedas,  and  in  two 
immensely  long  epic  poems,  called  the  Maha-BJiarata>  or 
"  Great  Bharata,"  and  the  Ramayana,  or  "  Poem  of 
Rama."  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  these  vener- 
able specimens  of  literature. 

The  Vedas  are  four  in  number,  of  which  one  at  least 
dates  from  the  very  earliest  glimpse  which  we  get  of  the 
Hindu  immigrants.  It  is  called  the  Rig-  Veda,  a  collection 
of  hymns  of  praise  and  supplication,  over  one  thousand  in 
number,  which  were  composed  by  the  RisJiis  or  "  seers  " 
of  the  early  Hindus,  and  sung  by  them  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  during  their  victorious  march  from  the  moun- 
tains across  the  Indus  River  and  through  the  Punjab. 
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We  can  see  the  vast  assemblage  of  tribes,  after  a  weari- 
some day's  march,  settling  at  twilight  around  their  camp- 
fires,  while  the  white-robed  Rishis  and  their  assistants, 
having  prepared  the  altars,  pour  forth  the  soma  wine  and 
offer  up  the  sacrifice,  chanting  meanwhile  hymns  of 
thanksgiving  for  victory,  or  prayers  for  the  coming  day's 
success. 

"  When  the  battle  is  nigh,  and  the  warrior  marches  in  his 
armor,  he  appears  like  the  cloud !  Warrior,  let  not  thy 
person  be  pierced;  be  victorious;  let  thy  armor  protect 
thee. 

"  We  will  win  cattle  with  the  bow ;  we  will  win  with  the 
bow  ;  we  will  conquer  the  fierce  and  proud  enemy  with  the 
bow !  May  the  bow  foil  the  designs  of  the  enemy  !  We 
will  spread  our  conquests  on  all  sides  with  the  bow. 

"  The  string  of  the  bow  when  pulled  approaches  the 
ear  of  the  archer.  It  whispers  words  of  consolation  to 
him,  and  it  clasps  the  arrow  with  a  sound. 

"Where  men  raise  their  banners  and  meet' in  battle, 
where  the  men  look  up  to  the  sky  and  tremble,  then,  O 
Indra  and  Varuna !  help  us  and  speak  to  us. 

"  Indra  destroys  the  enemy  in  battle ;  Varuna  protects 
our  pious  rites.  We  invoke  you  with  our  praises.  Bestow 
on  us  felicity,  O  Indra  and  Varuna."  12 

Writing  being  unknown  among  the  ancient  Hindus,  the 
Vedic  hymns  were  committed  to  memory  by  the  Rishis 
and  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  In  this  way,  cer- 
tain families  came  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  sacred 
literature  and  the  priestly  offices.  In  time  they  formed 
a  "caste,"  or  class  by  themselves,  which  in  after  days 
developed  into  the  powerful  Brahman  priesthood,  a  caste 
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which  held  itself  to  be  the  highest  in  the  land,  not  even 
excepting  kings  and  princes. 

The  ancient  Rishis  were  held  in  great  honor  by  their 
chiefs,  for  they  had  the  power  to  implore  the  divine 
assistance  and  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods.  "  That 
chief,"  says  the  Rig-  Veda,  "  whom  the  priest  accompanies, 
he  only  will  have  a  stable  government,  and  rule  unques- 
tioned over  his  people.  The  chief  who  bestows  gra- 
ciously to  the  priest,  will  be  victorious  and  the  gods  will 
protect  him."  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Rishis  took  every 
means  to  impress  this  upon  their  chiefs,  and  interpreted 
defeat  and  victory  accordingly. 

The  other  Vedas  resemble  more  or  less  the  Rig-  Veda. 
They  are  all  of  a  devotional  nature,  and  are  ascribed  to 
divine  revelation.  They  constitute  the  "  Bible "  of  the 
Hindus.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  centuries  went  on, 
and  writing  had  come  into  use,  certain  learned  priests 
made  compilations  of  these  ancient  texts,  and  appended 
to  them  "commentaries,"  —  explanations  and  remarks  of 
their  own,  —  which  are  called  collectively  Brahmaua,  Aran- 
yaka,  and  Upanishads.  These  they  claimed  to  have  had 
divinely  revealed  to  them. 


STOR.    OF   ANCT.    PEOI'. 
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THE  MAHA-BHARATA  AND  THE  RAMAYANA 

I 


THE    MAHA-BHARATA 

AN  ancient  city  called  Hastinapur  was  once  founded  in 
the  Ganges  valley  by  a  chief  named  Bharata.     He 
had  emigrated  thither  from  the   Punjab.     His  royal  line, 

which  claimed  descent 
from  the  moon,  reigned 
in  Hastinapur  for 
many  generations,  in 
peace  and  prosperity. 

There  came  a  time 
when  the  succession  lay 
between  two  brothers 
named  Dhritarashtra 
and  Panda.  Dhrita- 
rashtra was  blind,  and 
was  set  aside  in  favor 
of  his  brother.  After 
some  years  Pandu  be- 
came tired  of  reigning, 
and  retired  with  his 
two  wives  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  he  spent 
the  time  in  hunting. 
Five  sons  were  born  to 
him,  and  in  course  of  time  Pandu  died  and  was  burned 
upon  his  funeral  pyre,  together  with  one  of  his  wives, 
who,  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom,  sacrificed  herself 
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to  accompany  her  lord  in  his  journey  to  the  unknown 
world. 

Pandu's  other  wife  returned  with  the  five  boys  to  Has- 
tinapur,  where  Dhritarashtra  was  now  reigning.  "  And 
Raja  Dhritarashtra  wept  much  at  hearing  of  the  death 
of  his  brother,  and  duly  performed  the  funeral  rites  of 
bathing  and  oblations  of  water  to  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
Pandu.  And  he  received  his  sister-in-law  and  the  five 
Pandavas  with  much  affection,  and  they  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  palace  along  with  the  Kauravas,  his  sons, 
of  whom  he  had  a  hundred."43 

As  the  Pandavas  grew  to  manhood  they  proved  them- 
selves vastly  superior  to  their  cousins,  whose  jealousy  was 
thereby  aroused.  And  the  eldest  of  the  Kauravas 
determined  to  kill  the  five,  but  they  escaped  to  the  forest, 
where  they  dwelt  for  some  years.  At  length  they 
returned  to  the  Ganges  valley,  where  they  built  a  city, 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Delhi. 

After  a  time,  the  eldest  Pandava  lost  all  his  possessions 
to  his  cousin  by  a  game  of  dice.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Pandavas  should  give  up  their  city  and  return  to  the 
forest  for  twelve  years.  If,  during  the  thirteenth  year, 
they  were  able  to  keep  themselves  in  concealment,  the 
kingdom  should  be  restored  to  them. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twelfth  year,  the  five 
brothers  take  service  at  the  court  of  King  Virata.  A 
quarrel  arises,  in  which  Bhima,  one  of  the  Pandavas,  kills 
the  queen's  brother,  who  is  commander  of  the  royal  forces. 
Learning  of  this  doughty  warrior's  death,  the  Kauravas 
invade  Virata's  kingdom.  The  Pandavas  prepare  to 
defend  it,  and  in  a  great  battle,  lasting  eighteen  days,  the 
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Kauravas  are  all  killed,  and  the  Pandavas  return  in  tri- 
umph to  Hastinapur. 

Dhritarashtra  and  his  wife  retire  to  the  forest,  where 
they  shortly  perish  in  a  conflagration.  The  eldest  Pan- 
dava,  YudJiislitJiira  by  name,  becomes  king,  but  soon  tiring 
of  the  life,  abdicates,  and  the  five  brothers,  accompanied 
by  a  faithful  dog,  set  out  to  seek  admission  to  Indra's 
heaven. 

One  by  one  the  princes  become  weary  and  drop  out  by 
the  way.  Yudhishthira  and  the  dog  alone  appear  at  the 
gates  of  heaven.  Here  the  dog  is  refused  admittance,  and 
the  king  turns  back  rather  than  forsake  his  faithful  attend- 
ant. The  dog  is  now  transformed  into  his  true  self,  and 
turns  out  to  be  a  god,  who  has  thus  put  the  compassion 
of  Yudhishthira  to  the  test.  Heaven  is  now  open  to  him, 
but  learning  that  his  brothers  and  his  wife  are  expiating 
their  sins  in  the  under  world,  the  faithful  Yudhishthira 
refuses  to  enjoy  delights  which  they  cannot  share.  This 
also  proves  to  be  but  a  trial  of  his  constancy,  and  he  enters 
heaven,  where  all  are  joyfully  reunited  and  live  together 
through  a  blissful  eternity. 

This  ancient  poem  is  valuable  as  a  faithful  picture  of 
life  in  the  primitive  cities  of  the  Ganges.  We  learn  to 
how  great  a  degree  of  civilization  they  had  attained. 
Sons  of  the  nobility  were  trained  from  early  youth  in 
manly  exercises  and  the  use  of  weapons.  Tournaments 
and  tilts  of  arms  were  common  at  the  various  courts. 
Woman,  far  from  being  the  insignificant  and  oftentimes 
oppressed  creature  which  she  became  in  the  later  history 
of  India,  was  the  equal  of  her  husband,  her  brothers,  and 
her  sons.     Young  maidens  bestowed  the  badge  of  victory 
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upon  successful  competitors  in  feats  of  arms,  and  although 
bloodshed  and  strife  were  frequent,  it  was  not  savage  war- 
fare, but  conflict  restrained  by  the  laws  of  chivalry. 

We  should  find  the  MaJia-Bharata  rather  dull  read- 
ing, but  it  has  served  to  amuse  and  instruct  many  genera- 
tions of  Hindus.  This  immensely  long  work,  consisting 
of  the  original  poem  and  some  additions,  is  comprised  in 
one  hundred  thousand  couplets,  and  is  eight  times  as  long 
as  the  Greek  Iliad  and  Odyssey  combined. 

II 

THE  RAMAYANA 

The  Ramayana  relates  the  adventures  of  Rama,  a 
king's  son.  In  his  youth  he  made  a  long  journey  to  a 
foreign  court  to  inquire  about  a  gigantic  bow  which  no 
man  had  been  able  to  handle.  "  And  King  Janaka  showed 
him  the  great  bow,  the  dreaded  weapon  of  the  god  Rudra, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  the  royal  house,  and  was 
worshiped  with  every  honor.  And  the  bow  was  laid  in 
a  huge  chest  which  moved  on  eight  wheels.  And  it  was 
drawn  into  the  presence  of  King  Janaka  and  the  prince 
by  eight  hundred  men  who  were  tall  and  strong,  so  heavy 
and  stupendous  was  that  great  bow. 

"  And  King  Janaka  said,  '  I  have  promised  to  give  my 
beautiful  daughter  Sita  in  marriage  to  that  prince  who 
shall  bend  the  bow ;  and  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  have 
come  hither,  and  no  one  was  ever  strong  enough  to  lift 
that  bow  from  the  ground.' 

"Now  when  Rama  saw  the  bow,  he  lifted  it  with  one 
hand  from  the  ground  in  a  sportive  manner,  whereat  the 
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great  multitude  looked  on  in  deep  amazement.  Then 
Rama  made  the  bow  ready  with  a  smile,  and  putting  forth 
all  his  strength,  bent  the  bow  until  it  broke  in  the  midst, 
and  the  noise  thereof  was  like  the  crash  of  a  falling  moun- 
tain or  the  roar  of  Indra's  thunderbolts.  And  all  the 
people  were  stunned  and  fell  to  the  earth."  43 

So  Rama  gained  his  bride  and  returned  to  his  native 
city.  His  succession  to  the  throne  being  disputed,  he 
retires  with  his  wife  to  the  forest,  where  they  dwell  for 
ten  years.  Here  he  incurs  the  anger  of  a  witch,  who 
persuades  her  brother,  the  demon  king  of  Ceylon,  to  carry 
off  Sita. 

Rama,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  sets  forth  to  rescue 
his  wife.  He  traverses  the  length  of  the  vast  peninsula, 
having  many  wonderful  adventures  by  the  way.  The  two 
princes  enter  into  alliance  with  the  king  of  the  monkeys, 
whose  subjects  assist  by  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  strait  to  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
This  bridge  at  the  present  day  is  still  called  "  Rama's 
Bridge." 

Rama  slays  the  demon  king  and  recovers  Sita,  with 
whom  he  journeys  back  to  the  Ganges.  After  some 
further  tribulations,  they  pass  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  peace  and  joy. 


THE    CHINESE 


THE    FLOWERY    KINGDOM 

I 

ON  the  opposite  side  of  our  globe  there  is  a  vast 
empire,  whose  frontiers  stretch  for  twelve  thousand 
miles.  Four  hundred  millions  of  people  live  in  its  nine- 
teen provinces.  Such  a  large  nation,  living  in  such  a 
vast  country,  is  perhaps  not  very  much  to  blame  if  it  con- 
siders itself  a  very  important  part  indeed  of  the  world. 
Important  or  not,  it  is  most  assuredly  a  queer  nation, 
claiming  to  be  highly  cultured,  but  with  habits  and  cus- 
toms utterly  unlike  all  other  civilized  peoples. 

It  is  China  of  which  we  are  speaking,  a  land  where, 
as  the  saying  is,  "  everything  that  is  modern  is  ancient, 
and  all  that  is  ancient  is  modern."  The  reason  for  this 
strange  state  of  affairs  is  not  far  to  seek.  Century  after 
century  its  people  have  clung  desperately  to  all  antiquated 
notions.  Even  to-day,  a  Chinaman  loves  dearly  to  think 
that  he  is  doing  exactly  as  his  father,  and  all  the  rest 
of  his  ancestors  have  done,  for  hundreds  of  years. 

If  he  makes  a  change,  it  has  to  be  forced  upon  him  and 
he  fights  it  at  every  step.      Until  some  fifty  years  ago  we 
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might  have  termed  China  a  huge  fossil,  so  embedded  was 
it  in  antiquated  customs  and  ways.  Hence,  in  studying 
the  Chinese  as  they  arc,  we  study  them  to  a  large  extent 
as  they  were ;  and  the  past  of  such  an  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple is  sure  to  teach  us  something  of  interest. 


A  Chinese  Temple 


It  was  somewhere  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  time 
when  Abraham,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hebrews,  was  living 
at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  when  Egypt's  glory  under  the 
great  and  powerful  twelfth  dynasty  had  begun  to  wane ; 
when  in  Asia  Minor  the  Hittite  tribes  had  begun  to  look 
longingly  down  from  their  mountains  toward  the  fertile 
southern  valleys  which  were  to  be  their  possessions,  —  it 
was  at  about  this  period  that  a  small  tribe  living  to  the 
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southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  started  forth  to  find  a  new 
home  for  itself. 

These  people  were  not  by  any  means  savages.  Their 
home  bordered  upon  the  great  kingdom  of  Elam,  whose 
rulers  were  already  powerful  enough  to  have  conquered 
cities  in  Chaldaea,  both  borrowing  from  and  giving  to  the 
Chaldaeans  many  arts  of  civilization.  Indeed,  some  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  Elamites  who  first  practiced  that  form 
of  writing  which  afterward  became  the  cuneiform.  At 
that  remote  period,  this  writing  consisted  of  pictures,  simi- 
lar to  the  hieroglyphs  of  Egypt. 

The  little  tribe  from  the  Caspian  is  called  in  Chinese 
tradition  the  Bak  Sings.  They  had  learned  much  from 
the  Elamites;  they  could  write  —  after  a  fashion;  they 
used  the  measuring  scale,  and  balances  for  weighing;  they 
manufactured  a  little  in  clay,  in  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
tin,  but  had  not  discovered  the  use  of  iron  or  bronze. 
Like  the  Chaldaeans,  they  were  star  gazers,  and  had  a 
rude  astronomy.  They  used  the  decimal  system,  count- 
ing by  tens,  and  they  were  even  musical.  The  year  they 
divided  into  twelve  months.  They  carried  along  with 
them  wheat,  barley,  and  the  grapevine.  They  made 
their  own  bows,  and  arrows,  plows,  mortars,  bellows,  and 
ox  wagons,  and  had  the  plumb  line  and  the  wedge. 

Now  these  people,  unlike  the  Euphrates  emigrants, 
journeyed  east  instead  of  west.  It  is  supposed  that  they 
entered  China  on  the  northwest,  having  traversed  a  weary 
stretch  of  country.  "  As  they  advanced,  they  found  the 
land  inhabited  by  'fiery  dogs  on  the  north,'  'great  bow- 
men on  the  east,'  'the  ungovernable  vermin  on  the  south,' 
and  the  '  mounted  warriors  on  the  west.'  "  n 
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Thus-  quaintly  did  old  Chinese  writers  name  the  savage 
people  into  whose  lands  their  ancestors  had  thrust  them- 
selves. We  do  not  know  how  long  it  took  to  conquer  the 
land,  probably  many  centuries.  The  invaders  finally  drove 
out  or  destroyed  most  of  the  natives.  A  remnant  remained, 
which  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  its  descendants  live  at 
the  present  day,  but  do  not  acknowledge  the  rule  of  the 
emperor  of  China. 

II 

The  ancient  books   of    the   Chinese   relate   many  tales 

about  the  early  times 
of  their  race.  The 
Chinese  have  always 
been  a  stolid  people, 
somewhat  lacking  in 
imagination.  Yet  like 
other  ancient  nations, 
they  have  tried  to  pic- 
ture the  beginnings  of 
all  things,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth,  and 
the  origin  of  their  own 
race.  These  tales  are 
not  beautiful,  or  glow- 
ing with  poetic  fancy, 
like  the  myths  of  the 
Aryan  races.  They 
are  curious  and  grotesque,  rather  than  attractive,  but  per- 
haps compare  favorably  with  the  early  legends  of  most 
other  Oriental  peoples. 


PVVAN-KU   CHISELING   OUT   THE    UNIVERSE 
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The  picture  shows  us  one  of  their  fancies  in  regard  to 
the  formation  of  the  earth.  The  burly  Pwan-ku,  armed 
with  huge  iron  chisel  and  mallet,  is  splitting  the  primeval 
rocks  which  float  through  space.  Pwan-ku  was  the  first- 
born of  the  universe,  and  his  parents  were  the  two 
"  powers,"  —  something  beyond  the  imagination  of  man 
to  conceive. 

Everything  being  in  confusion  and  formless,  Pwan-ku 
had  to  make  his  own  dwelling  place,  and  set  to  work  at 
the  rock  upon  which  he  found  himself.  He  was  not  quite 
alone,  having  as  companions  a  bird  called  the  "  phoenix," 
a  dragon  with  human  face  and  birdlike  claws,  and  a  huge 
tortoise  with  curious  marks  upon  its  shell.  Whence 
these  three  monsters  had  originated  we  are  not  told. 

For  eighteen  thousand  years  Pwan-ku  labored  at  his 
task,  and  gradually  the  earth  beneath  and  the  heavens 
above  grew  under  his  chisel.  He  set  the  sun,  the  moon, 
and  the  stars  in  their  proper  places.  He  himself  did  not 
remain  the  same,  but  increased  six  feet  in  stature  each 
day.  Then  he  died,  giving  not  only  his  labor,  but  his  life 
and  his  very  being  to  his  mighty  work  ;  for  "  his  head 
became  mountains,  his  breath  wind  and  clouds,  and  his 
voice  thunder ;  his  limbs  were  changed  into  the  four 
poles,  his  veins  into  rivers,  his  sinews  into  the  undulations 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  his  flesh  into  fields  ;  his  beard 
was  turned  into  stars,  his  skin  and  hair  into  herbs  and 
trees,  and  his  teeth,  bones,  and  marrow  into  metals,  rocks, 
and  precious  stones ;  his  dropping  sweat  increased  to 
rain."46 

The  Chinese  believe  that  the  first  human  being  was 
created  especially  to  live  in  China,  this  great  event  occur- 
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ring  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  years  before  the 
time  of  their  celebrated  philosopher  Confucius,  who  lived 
about  500  years  b.c.  Under  a  certain  early  king  called 
the  "Nest-having"  the  Chinese  people  first  learned  to 
shelter  themselves  in  rude  huts. 

Another  ruler  discovered  how  to  make  fire  by  rubbing 
dry  sticks  together.  This  king  also  taught  his  people  to 
keep  a  record  of  events  by  means  of  knots  made  in  cords. 
Still  another  ruler  formed  his  subjects  into  clans,  invented 
nets  for  fishes,  and  even  taught  music.  His  name  was 
Fuk-he,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
ancient  rulers,  because  he  drew  eight  diagrams,  supposed 
to  represent  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  originated. 

Now  these  diagrams  of  Fuh-he  have  for  ages  been  a 
puzzle  to  Chinese  scholars.  Regarding  them  as  some 
profound  mystery,  they  have  racked  their  brains  to  ex- 
plain them.  Certain  European  scholars  now  believe  these 
so-called  diagrams  to  be  nothing  more  than  copies  of  rude 
marks  made  on  the  rocks,  by  savages  who  lived  in  China 
before  the  Bak  Sings  came  in.  Whether  or  not  the  dia- 
grams ever  had  any  particular  meaning  nobody  knows, 
and  probably  nobody  ever  will  know.  But  the  Chinese 
regard  them  with  admiring  veneration.  Some  enterpris- 
ing Chinaman  of  antiquity  placed  them  as  headings  for 
the  chapters  of  the  oldest  of  all  Chinese  literary  works, 
the  Yih  King,  or  "  Book  of  Changes." 

Another  wonderful  Chinese  ruler  discovered  in  one  day 
no  less  than  seventy  different  kinds  of  poisonous  plants, 
and  seventy  others  which  proved  to  be  antidotes  for  the 
poisons.  This  was  the  emperor  Chin-nting,  the  "divine 
husbandman,"  so  called  from  his  agricultural  tastes.     "  He 
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is  now  worshiped  as  the  patron  of  the  ground,  and  his 
conduct  is  imitated  by  the  emperor,  who  every  year  sets 
his  hand  to  the  plow,  to  indicate  his  desire  for  agricul- 
tural prosperity."  22 

The  wife  of  the  next  sovereign  was  the  first  person  to 
unravel  the  cocoons  of  silkworms,  and  weave  the  threads 
into  cloth,  an  industry  which  from  unknown  antiquity  has 
been  a  source  of  especial  wealth  to  China.  Still  another 
Chinese  ruler  was  born  with  such  intelligence  that  he 
could  talk  while  still  an  infant.  He  grew  up  wiser  than 
all  his  generation,  tamed  wild  beasts  for  war,  and  subdued 
all  his  enemies.  At  one  time,  his  army  becoming  lost 
in  a  mist,  he  found  the  way  out  by  means  of  a  mag- 
netic pole  attached  to  his  chariot,  which  always  pointed 
south. 

The  Chinese  compass  needle  points  to  the  south,  and 
this  narrative,  though  fanciful,  shows  that  the  Chinese 
had  discovered  the  compass  in  great  antiquity,  probably 
centuries  before  any  other  nation. 

Such  are  the  tales  which  the  Chinese  relate  of  their 
remote  past.  When  we  reach  historical  times,  a  certain 
Yaoit  is  reigning,  a  most  wise  and  virtuous  prince.  In 
the  next  reign  occurred  the  Chinese  "  Flood."  This  was 
nothing  more  than  an  extensive  inundation,  caused  by  the 
Yellow  River  bursting  its  bounds. 

But  the  Emperor  Shun  had  a  man  of  talent  among  his 

people.       Ta    Yti>    "  Yu  the  Great,"   was 

set  to   the  task  of  bringing   the    mighty 

river  back  again   under    control.     He  is 

°  Name  of 

said   to  have   spent  nine  years  about  it,      Yu  THE  Great. 

and  was  so  bound  up  in  his  task  that  he  forgot  to  eat  and 
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sleep,  and  three  times  passed  the  door  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing without  recognizing  it.  Then  Yu  made  his  report : 
u  The  emperor  says,  '  Approach  the  imperial  presence, 
you  have  abundant  communications  to  make.'  "  Yu 
worshiped,  i.e.  he  performed  the  Kotow,  which  consisted 
of  kneeling  three  times,  and  knocking  his  head  nine 
times  upon  the  ground.  This  has  been  the  etiquette  of 
obeisance  at  the  Chinese  court  from  time  immemorial. 

Yu  said  :  "  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  how  can  I  speak  ? 
My  thoughts  were  unweariedly  and  incessantly  employed 
day  by  day.  The  deluge  rose  high.  It  spread  wide  as 
the  spacious  vault  of  heaven.  It  buried  the  hills,  and  cov- 
ered the  mountains  with  its  waters,  into  which  the  common 
people,  astonished  to  stupefaction,  sank.  I  traveled  on 
dry  land  in  a  chariot,  on  water  in  a  boat,  in  miry  places 
on  a  sledge,  and  climbed  the  hills  by  spikes  in  my  shoes. 
I  fed  the  people  with  raw  food ;  I  found  a  way  for  the 
waters  to  the  sea,  by  cutting  nine  channels.  The  waters 
subsided,  and  I  taught  the  people  to  plow  and  sow,  mean- 
while they  ate  uncooked  food.  Then  ten  thousand  prov- 
inces were  restored  to  prosperity.  May  your  Majesty  now 
be  attentive  to  the  duties  and  honors  of  the  throne,  and 
rest  in  the  highest  point  of  virtuous  government."22 

Thus  ended  the  great  deluge,  which  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  recorded  as  a  great  event  in  Chinese 
history.  We  are  told  that  the  people  were  so  grateful  to 
Yu,  that  on  the  death  of  Shun  they  made  him  emperor. 
Ta  Yu  engraved  an  account  of  his  exploits  on  a  rock 
near  the  source  of  the  Yellow  River.  This  inscription  is 
considered  the  most  ancient  of  Chinese  writings.  It  con- 
tained seventy-seven   words,  written  with   what  are  called 
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"tadpole"  symbols,    so  named  from  their  fancied  resem- 
blance to  that  animal. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  many 
whether  the  Yu-pai,  "  Tablet  of  Yu," 
ever  existed,  although  there  are  de- 
posited in  the  government  library  at 
Peking  what  are  said  to  be  copies  of 
this  ancient  inscription.  Others 
believe  that  the  tablet  may  have 
actually  existed,  but  is  perhaps  much  later  in  time  than 
the  reign  of  Yu.  Yu  was  said  to  be  nine  cubits  in  height, 
and  in  his  time  the  skies  rained  gold. 


One  of  the  Words  from 
the  Inscription  of  Yu 
the  Great. 


Ill 

As  the  centuries  passed  on,  the  tribe  of  Bak  Sings  had 
grown  into  a  great 
nation.  They  were 
ever  pressing  east 
and  south,  and  in 
time  occupied  the 
vast  stretch  of 
country  which  we 
now  call  China. 
They  were  not  to 
possess  the  land  in 
peace.  Barbarian 
hordes  of  Tatars 
hovered  on  the  borders,  and  were  continually  harassing  the 
northern  provinces.  The  Chinese  fought  bravely  against 
these  fierce  savages,  and  repeatedly  drove  them  back. 

About  250  b.c.   a  great  emperor  named  Che  Hwang-ti 


Colossal  Figures  in  China  guarding  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings 
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led  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  against  the  Ta- 
tars, and  completely  routed  them,  driving  them  back  into 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Mongolia.  Then  Che 
Hwang-ti  was  seized  with  the  brilliant  idea  of  inclosing  the 
whole  northern  border  of  his  vast  empire  within  a  gigantic 
wall  which  should  forever  keep  out  his  savage  enemies. 


The  Great  Wall  of  Chin. 


Thus  was  built  Chang-ckung  the  "  Great  Wall  of  China," 
which  extends  twelve  hundred  miles,  and  is  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  top.  Che  Hwang-ti 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed. 

In  spite  of  his  military  talents,  this  great  emperor  made 
himself  very  unpopular.  Seeing  his  people  so  devoted  to 
all  their  ancient  customs,  he  determined  to  destroy  once 
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for  all  the  ancient  books,  which  were  studied  throughout 
the  empire,  hoping  in  this  way  to  make  his  people  less 
mindful  of  the  past,  and  more  inclined  to  progress.  All 
works  except  those  on  medicine,  magic,  and  agriculture 
were  ordered  to  be  burned.  Many  learned  men  were  put 
to  death  who  refused  to  give  up  their  venerable  books. 

The  emperor's  attempt  was  in  vain.  He  could  not 
change  his  people.  As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  or  as  the 
Chinese  express  it,  "became  a  guest  in  heaven,"  out  from 
every  conceivable  place  came  copies  of  the  books,  which 
their  owners  had  hidden  in  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and 
even  in  wells  and  river  beds.  The  Chinese  refused  to 
improve ;  they  much  preferred  to  do  as  their  fathers  had 
done,  rather  than  accept  the  newfangled  notions  of  even 
an  emperor  as  valiant  as  Che  Hwang-ti. 

Not  all  the  precious  books  could  be  found,  and  great 
was  the  mourning  among  Chinese  scholars  over  the  loss 
of  their  venerated  Shoo  King,  or  "  Book  of  History."  At 
length  a  large  part  of  it  was  recovered  from  the  lips  of 
a  blind  man  who  had  committed  it  to  memory.  Seventy 
years  later,  when  Confucius's  house  was  pulled  down,  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  precious  work  was  found  hidden  in  its  wall. 

China  continued  to  have  varying  fortunes  as  the  centu- 
ries passed  on.  Dynasty  succeeded  dynasty.  When  an 
emperor  was  good  and  treated  his  people  well,  they  gave 
him  their  respect,  and  loved  and  honored  him.  Cruel  and 
oppressive  rulers  were  sometimes  dethroned.  The  govern- 
ment of  China  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  a  despotic 
monarchy,  where  the  emperor  holds  the  life  and  death  of 
his  people  in  his  own  hand.  Yet  even  the  emperor  of 
China  can  oppress  his  subjects  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

STOR.  OF  ANCT.  PEOP.  —  14 
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From  the  earliest  times,  the  sages  of  China  have  taught  as 
a  sacred  precept,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rebel  against, 
and  even  put  to  death,  an  unjust  ruler. 

China  suffered  much  from  quarrels  and  wars  among  her 
own  provinces.  In  addition,  she  was  continually  harassed 
by  the  fierce  Mongolian  tribes  on  her  borders.  At  length, 
in  1644,  the  Manchu  Tatars  skirted  the  Great  Wall,  and 
marched  victoriously  through  the  empire.  They  captured 
Peking  and  set  one  of  their  own  princes  on  the  throne. 
The  Manchus  have  ever  since  kept  control  of  China. 


LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE  OF   THE 
CHINESE 

I 

THERE  is  no  other  nation  of  the  present  time  which 
writes  with  such  peculiar  and  complicated  characters 
as  the  Chinese.  Their  written  symbols  may  be  described 
as  a  tangled-up  mass  of  lines,  perpendicular,  horizontal, 
zigzag,  of  sweeps,  curves,  hooks,  etc.,  embellished  with 
numberless  dots  and  dashes.  Some  contain  as  many  as 
thirty  lines  and  dots,  and  the  making  of  these  is  by  no 
means  the  only  difficult  part  of  the  task  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Chinese  schoolboy  has  to  conquer  in  learning  to 
read  and  write. 

For  his  written  language  contains  the  enormous  number 
of  nearly  forty  thousand  characters.  But  young  pupils 
are  not  required  to  learn  the  whole  of  these,  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  being  all  that  are   required  for  common 
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use.  Even  these  seven  or  eight  thousand  one  would 
imagine  quite  enough  to  discourage  any  school  child.  It 
is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Chinese  children  that  they 
are  generally  gifted  with  remarkable  memories,  inherited 
from  generation  after  generation  of  ancestors  who  were 
obliged  to  go  through  similar  tasks. 

Chinese  is  generally  considered  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage, because  each  one  of  its  written  symbols  answers  to 
a  little  word  of  one  syllable.  It  has  no  letters,  and  hence 
no  alphabet.  A  distinct  character  is  necessary  for  every 
single  word. 

All  Chinese  written  symbols  were  undoubtedly  in  the 
first  place  simply  pictures.  The  Bak  Sings  brought  some 
of  these  along  with  them  when  they  came  into  China.  As 
they  became  more  and  more  civilized,  new  words  were 
needed  to  express  new  ideas,  and  for  every  one  of  these 
new  words  a  picture  had  to  be  invented,  or  an  old  one 
added  to,  or  changed.  In  this  manner  the  written  lan- 
guage grew,  alongside  of  the  spoken. 

These  symbols  were  altered,  a  little  at  a  time,  from 
century  to  century,  exactly  as  were  those  of  other  ancient 
nations,  and  little  by  little  lost  resemblance  to  the  original 
pictures.  Not  many  examples  of  ancient  Chinese  pictorial 
characters  are  known,  but  in  these  we  can  note  the  changes 
through  which  the  little  figures  have  passed,  to  become 
what  they  now  are. 

Thus,  three  curved  lines  was  the  original 
Chinese  picture  for  "heaven."     It  evidently 
represents  the  arch  of  the  sky.      This  little   figure  went 
through    these     changes 
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until  it  finally  stopped  at  (i),  which  is  ticn,  modern  Chi- 
nese for  "  heaven."  Tien-tsze  (i)(2),  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  is 
one  of  the  titles  of  the  emperor  of  China. 

The    ancient    symbol   (3)    is 
plainly  intended  for  three  moun- 
tain peaks,  now  written  as  in  (4). 
Modern    Chinese    sian,    which 
means  "  hermit,"  came  from  the 
old   figures    in   (5).     Now    sup- 
pose we  turn  this  picture  over  (6); 
when  we  look  at  it  in  this  posi- 
tion, it  is  easy  to  see  what  the 
character  at   the   right   was 
meant    for,  —  nothing    less 
than  the  outline   of  a    man, 
with  uplifted  arm,  as  if  beg- 
ging,   or    praying;    and  the 
mountain  was  put  there  be- 
cause   hermits    live    in   soli- 
tary places. 

The  old  Chinese  picture  of  a  bird  (7) 
has  now  become  (8),  and  fish  (9)  has 
changed  to  (10).  We  cannot  find  many 
very  ancient  symbols  because  of  the  loss 
of  so  many  old  books  when  Che  Hwang-ti 
ordered  their  destruction. 

Though  the  Chinese  language  is  ex- 
pressed in  writing  by  such  an  enormous 
number  of  characters,  it  has  in  reality  but  a  few  sounds. 
There  are  only  about  five  hundred,  to  divide  up  among  all 
the  characters.     Hence  it  follows  that  a  great  variety  of 
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symbols  have  precisely  the  same  pronunciation,  though 
each  symbol  means  something  different  from  all  the  others. 

For  instance,  there  are  sixty  different  characters  called 
tsan.  Each  isan  means  something  different  from  all  the 
other  tsans.  Eighty  characters  are  called  le%  a  hundred 
chin,  one  hundred  and  eighty  ke,  and  e  has  as  many  as  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  symbols  belonging  to  it,  —  and  so 
on.  The  different  tsans,  kes}  les,  etc.,  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  means  of  "  keys." 

These  Chinese  "  keys  "  were  also  pictures  in  the  begin- 
ning,—  ideographs,  idea  pictures,  such  as  the  Egyptians 
and  ChaldEeans  used  in  their  writing  to  explain  a  word 
written  by  sound.  Instead  of  putting  the  idea  picture,  or 
key,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  did  the  Egyptians,  or  before 
it,  like  the  Chaldaeans,  the  Chinese  put  the  key  almost 
anywhere.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  right,  sometimes  at  the 
left.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  middle,  or  crowded  into 
a  corner.  Often  it  appears  at  top  or  bottom,  and  occasion- 
ally it  extends  all  around  the  rest  of  the  word. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  fourteen  keys,  which  must 
be  thoroughly  learned,  if  one  is  to  make  out  the  intricate 
puzzle  of  a  Chinese  word. 
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But  how  is  it  with  the  language  when  spoken  ?  Here 
the  keys  used  in  writing  are  of  no  use,  since  they  are 
meant  only  to  look  at,  and  never  pronounced.  How,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  word  ngo  going  to  be  understood,  when  it  has 
no  less  than  twenty-seven  different  meanings  ?  It  is  quite 
easy  to  tell  which  ngo  it  is  when  written,  since  then  each 
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one  of  the  twenty-seven  is  explained  by  its  key.  The  Chi- 
nese  have  invented  three  ways  to  get  over  this  difficulty. 

The  first  way  is  to  use  along  with  the  word  a  second  one 
which  has  about  the  same  meaning.  A  Chinaman  does 
not  say  simply  that  he  "hears,"  but  that  he  "  hears  per- 
ceives," and  instead  of  "going,"  he  "proceeds  goes"; 
when  he  "sees,"  he  "peeps  and  sees";  if  a  thing  is 
"good,"  it  is  "perfectly  unattainable  good,"  etc. 

The  second  way  is  by  putting  what  has  been  called  a 
"classifier"  between  the  word  and  what  precedes  it.  Thus 
pa  means  "  to  grasp."  Yt/i  taou  means  either  a  knife,  a 
boot,  or  a  fringe,  but  yiJi  pa  taou  is  "  a  grasped  knife,"  or 
"  one  grasped  knife,"  the  Chinese  using  the  numeral  yih, 
"one,"  for  our  article  "a." 

The  third  method  is  by  means  of  the  tone  in  which  a 
word  is  spoken.  Suppose  we  wished  to  pronounce  our 
words  right,  write,  wrigJit,  and  rite  in  such  a  way  that 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  which  was  meant.  Suppose 
we  all  agreed  to  pronounce  r-i-g-Ji-t  in  a  perfectly  even 
tone,  with  no  emphasis,  we  will  represent  it  with  a  dash,  — 
right — .  This  would  be  what  the  Chinese  call  the  "upper 
even  tone."  If  w-r-i-t-e  were  always  pronounced  like 
a  question,  —  write  ?,  we  could  easily  distinguish  it  from 
r-i-g-h-t  — .  For  w-r-i-g-h-t  and  r-i-t-e  we  might  adopt  respec- 
tiv6ly  right -^ (falling  tone)  and  rite-\  (short  abrupt  tone). 

The  Chinese  have  eight  of  these  tones,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  only  four  are  in  common  use.  The  tones  are  said 
to  be  a  comparatively  modern  invention. 

The  four  hundred  millions  of  people  who  live  in  modern 
China  write  with  the  same  characters,  and  this  writing 
means  just  the  same  to  every  one  of  them.     A  Chinaman 
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could  write  a  letter  to  another  Chinaman,  no  matter  from 
what  province,  and  the  latter  could  understand  it  perfectly, 
provided  he  had  learned  to  read  and  write. 

But  suppose  these  two  Chinamen  meet  —  could  they 
talk  together  ?  No,  not  unless  they  came  from  the  same 
province.  There  are  many  dialects,  or  peculiar  ways 
of  speaking,  in  China,  hardly  any  two  provinces  using  the 
same  words.  It  is  said  that  a  man  from  Canton  could  not 
talk  to  a  man  from  Shanghai,  and  a  Ningpo  Chinaman 
might  chatter  all  day  to  one  from  Yangchow,  in  vain ; 
they  would  be  obliged  to  write  to  each  other,  though  sitting 
side  by  side  at  the  same  table. 

The  written  language  is  called  wen-li,  and  it  is  said  that 
"  in  all  probability  it  has  never  been  a  tongue,  but  a  dead, 
unuttered,  yet  living  and  powerful,  means  of  communica- 
tion."55 Whether  this  is  so,  or  not,  there  is  certainly  a 
strange  state  of  affairs,  all  owing  to  the  fact  that  each 
Chinese  written  character,  with  its  key  attached,  has  a 
fixed  meaning,  which  the  eye  immediately  reads,  and 
which  is  never  changed.  In  this  respect  it  certainly 
has  some  advantages  over  spelling  by  means  of  sounds. 
Yet  we  should  hardly  care  to  change  our  easy,  rapid 
method  for  the  antiquated,  cumbrous  writing  of  China. 

According  to  a  legend,  it  was  a  very  wise  man  who 
lived  in  fabulous  antiquity  who  first  invented  writing  ^or 
the  Chinese.  By  observing  the  shape  of  the  constella- 
tions in  the  heavens,  the  print  of  a  horse's  hoof  in  the 
sand,  and  the  marks  and  lines  on  the  shell  of  a  tortoise, 
he  was  led  to  invent  the  Chinese  characters. 

To  the  Chinese  must  be  given  the  credit  of  inventing, 
not   only  the   compass,  but   the  art   of   printing  as  well, 
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Without  the  magnetic  needle,  no  extensive  commerce  by 
navigation  would  be  possible,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
the  world  could  make  much  progress  without  the  printing 
press.  Some  writers  claim  that  the  Chinese  printed  their 
"  Nine  Classics,"  ancient  books  held  even  to-day  in  such 
veneration  that  they  are  studied  through  the  whole  of 
the  great  empire,  from  engravings  made  upon  stone  as 
early  as  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  593  A.n. 
an  imperial  decree  ordained  that  the  Classics  should  be 
engraved  on  wood,  and  published.  About  the  middle  of 
the  tenth  century  a  blacksmith  invented  some  rude  mov- 
able types.  This  was  nearly  five  hundred  years  before 
types  were  invented  in  Europe. 

The  Chinese  have  always  been  a  literary  people,  fond, 
above  all  other  literary  pursuits,  of  compiling  histories, 
and  making  huge  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  They 
have  a  collection  of  twenty-one  histories,  from  the  third 
century  b.c.  down  to  the  seventeenth  a.d.  The  British 
Museum  in  London  has  a  copy  of  this  work,  and  it  fills 
sixty-six  huge  folio  volumes.  One  Chinese  geography 
contains  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  books. 

But  the  most  remarkable  work  of  all  is  a  huge  encyclo- 
pedia compiled  under  the  emperor  Kang-he,  who  reigned 
from  1661  to  1 72 1.  This  work  is  contained  in  five  thou- 
sand and  twenty  volumes  ! 

It  rejoices  in  the  name  Kin  ting  koo  kin  foo  shoo  tseih 
ching,  —  in  plain  English,  "  A  Complete  Collection  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Books."  It  was  so  costly  that  only 
one  hundred  copies  were  printed,  which  the  emperor  gave 
away  to  princes  and  court  officials. 
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SPECIMENS    OF    CHINESE   LITERATURE 

THE    FLOWER    FAIRIES 
(Abridged  and  adapted  from  Balfour's  Chinese  Scrap-book) 

THOUSAND  years  or  so  ago,  there  lived  in  China 


only  two  passions,  —  books  and  flowers.  With  these  he 
spent  his  days,  and  well-nigh  his  nights,  so  devoted  was 
he  to  both.  No  visitor  was  permitted  to  penetrate  his 
dwelling,  and  his  garden,  equally  prized  and  guarded,  was 
jealously  closed  to  all  intruders.  Even  the  servants  dwelt 
apart,  and  were  admitted  only  when  their  services  were 
absolutely  necessary. 

Through  the  hedge,  envious  passers-by  could  catch 
glimpses  of  a  magnificent  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  wil- 
derness of  flowers,  green  alleys,  and  verdant  banks.  The 
perfume  of  this  garden  penetrated  to  the  distant  streets. 

In  this  small  paradise,  Hsuan-wei  had  passed  thirty 
years  of  a  happy  though  selfjsh  life,  tending  his  flowers  by 
day,  and  by  night  poring  over  his  beloved  books.  One 
evening  a  strange  event  broke  in  upon  the  monotony  of 
this  uneventful  existence. 

Hsuan-wei  was  wandering  in  his  garden,  somewhat 
later  than  was  his  wont,  lingering  in  its  alleys,  and  loath <to 
leave  the  glorious  beauty  of  thousands  of  blossoms  which 
gleamed  in  the  moonlight.  Not  a  twig  was  stirring,  but 
Hsuan-wei  was  so  enthralled  by  the  spirit  of  the  flowers, 
that,  as  he  gazed  upon  a  distant  shrub,  it  seemed  to  him 
to  take  on  the  form  of  a  beautiful  maiden,  clothed  in 
palest  blue,  who  with  stealthy  steps  advanced  to  meet  him. 
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Hsuan-wei  was  awe-struck,  but  recovering  his  sense  and 
his  politeness,  he  managed  to  stammer,  "  Who  are  you  ? " 

The  Lady  of  the  Azure  Robe  smiled  graciously  upon 
him.  "I  am  your  neighbor,"  said  she.  "I  dwell  not  far 
away.  I  am  passing  to  visit  a  friend,  and  my  attendants 
are  without.  Will  you  permit  that  we  rest  awhile  in  this 
lovely  garden  ? " 

Hsuan-wei  was  strangely  enchanted  by  the  words  and 
mien  of  the  Azure  Lady,  and  gave  a  willing  consent, 
whereupon  a  throng  of  lovely  beings  entered  the  garden, 
floating  in  a  charming  circle  round  about  him. 

"  I  am  the  Aspen,"  said  a  maiden  in  a  green  robe. 
"  And  I  am  the  Plum,"  said  another.  "  I  am  the  Peach, 
I  the  Pomegranate,  I  the  Apricot,"  proclaimed  three 
others  in  chorus.  "  We  are  all  sisters,"  said  the  Aspen. 
"  We  dwell  together.  We  are  on  the  way  to  visit  our 
aunt,  the  Lady  Wind,  who  for  a  long  time  has  promised 
to  visit  us,  but  has  failed  to  keep  her  promise.  You  love 
flowers  and  protect  them,  and  in  passing  we  wish  to  make 
you  our  friend." 

Just  then  came  in  the  Azure  Lady,  who  announced  that 
Lady  Wind  had  arrived.  All  the  maidens  fluttered  for- 
ward to  greet  her,  and  begged  her  to  sojourn  awhile,  to 
which  she  graciously  consented. 

Into  Hsuan-wei's  pavilion  they  all  crowded,  and  the 
philosopher  came  forth  from  his  hiding  place,  whither  he 
had  fled  when  the  Lady  Wind  entered  the  garden.  He 
gazed  at  her,  as  she  floated  along  upon  gossamer  wings, 
but  her  words  were  cold  and  chill,  and  her  breath  froze 
the  life-blood  in  his  veins. 

Nevertheless  did  Hsuan-wei  desire  to  pay  all  respect  to 
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her  ladyship,  to  whom  he  gave  the  seat  of  honor  at  his 
table.  All  the  others  gathered  around.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  choicest  viands  appeared  upon  the  board, 
and  the  most  costly  and  sparkling  wines.  Thus  in  feast- 
ing and  good  fellowship  did  Hsuan-wei  and  his  guests 
pass  the  night  hours. 

But  the  Lady  Wind  was  a  captious  dame,  and  became 
angered  with  little  Pomegranate,  whose  crimson  robe  she 
ruined  by  a  deluge  of  wine.  Whereupon  Pomegranate, 
incensed,  left  the  pavilion,  and  Lady  Wind,  in  offended 
majesty,  gathered  up  her  robes  and  departed  likewise, 
toward  the  east,  leaving  the  guests  much  disturbed  at  her 
anger.  They,  too,  soon  thanked  their  host,  and  floated 
out  and  away,  disappearing  in  the  spot  where  the  flowers 
were  thickest,  and  were  seen  no  more. 

Hsuan-wei  sprang  up  and  gave  chase,  but  he  stumbled 
and  fell.  And  lo  !  when  he  arose,  not  only  could  he  see 
no  one,  but  around  him  in  his  pavilion,  not  a  sign  of  the 
banquet !  Each  chair  stood  in  its  accustomed  place,  and 
the  festive  board  was  unsoiled.  The  glasses  and  broken 
food  had  all  vanished !  "  Was  it  all  a  dream  ? "  asked 
Hsuan-wei  of  himself,  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  he  retired 
thoughtfully  to  his  house. 

At  eventide  on  the  following  night,  he  entered  his  garden 
in  excited  expectancy.  Nor  was  he  disappointed.  All  at 
once,  the  happy  crowd  of  his  elfin  friends  surrounded  him, 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  note  his  presence.  All  were 
engaged  in  urging  little  Pomegranate  to  make  her  peace 
with  Lady  Wind. 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  not !  "  cried  Pomegranate.  "  Ask  par- 
don of  that  horrid  frosty  old  woman  ?     No,  indeed  !     She 
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can  do  us  no  mischief.  Here  is  our  dear  old  friend  who  will 
protect  us,"  and  she  smiled  persuasively  upon  Hsuan-wei. 

All  the  sisters  fluttered  with  delight.  "  You  see,"  said 
one,  turning  to  the  philosopher,  "  all  we  sisters  live  in 
your  garden,  and  every  year  we  are  chilled  by  the  malig- 
nant gales,  so  that  we  never  feel  at  ease.  We  often  ask 
the  Lady  Wind  to  protect  us,  but  now,  alas,  Pomegranate 
has  made  her  angry,  and  she  turns  from  us.  If  you,  dear 
old  friend,  will  only  help  us,  we  shall  be  so  grateful." 

"  But,  ladies,"  said  the  bewildered  Hsuan-wei,  "  how  can 
/  be  a  help  to  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  easy,"  rejoined  Pomegranate.  "  You  have 
only  to  make  a  large  red  banner,  and  embroider  it  with 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Then  hoist  this  flag  to  the  east 
of  the  flowers,  whenever  there  is  the  faintest  breath  of 
wind  from  the  east.     Then  we  shall  be  safe." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  you  such  a  slight  favor, 
ladies,"  responded  Hsuan-wei  gallantly. 

The  crowd  of  sisters  thanked  him  in  chorus,  and  Hsuan- 
wei  thought  he  had  never  heard  such  beautiful  melody. 
They  waved  him  their  adieus,  and  departed  as  mysteri- 
ously as  they  had  come. 

As  for  Hsuan-wei,  he  set  to  work  in  all  haste  to  make 
the  flag.  Having  finished  it,  he  arose  before  daylight,  and 
finding  the  wind  to  the  east,  set  up  the  flag  as  requested. 

No  sooner  had  he  done  this,  than  a  terrific  hurricane 
broke  forth.  The  wind  howled,  the  rain  beat  down,  dust 
and  stones  danced  through  the  air,  and  the  trees  on  the 
streets  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  chaos  reigned. 

But  lo  !  in  his  own  garden  peace  reigned  supreme.  Not 
a  flower  quivered,  not  a  blossom  fell  to  the  ground.     Then 
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was  the  truth  revealed  to  the  soul  of  Hsuan-wei,  and  he 
knew  that  his  elfin  friends  were  but  the  spirits  of  his  own 
dear  flowers. 

As  evening  fell,  all  the  fairies  came  forth,  garlanded 
with  blossoms,  to  render  him  their  grateful  thanks.  "  We 
know,"  said  one,  "  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  reward  our 
faithful  protector.  But  take  these  blossoms.  If  you  eat 
of  them,  you  will  have  the  gift  of  immortal  youth.  Take 
them,  dear  friend,  and  long  may  you  live  to  be  our  guard- 
ian and  protector." 

So  Hsuan-wei  took  the  fairy  flowers,  and  ate  them. 
And  lo !  his  face  grew  like  unto  that  of  a  youth,  and  his 
skin  became  fair  and  delicate.  He  felt  new  life  and  force 
coursing  through  his  veins.  Then  he  attained  to  True 
Knowledge,  and  shared  the  immortality  of  the  blessed 
Genii. 

A   MORAL    LESSON 

(From  the  ancient  Chinese  She-King,  or  "  Book  of  Odes."    Translated  and 
rendered  into  English  verse  by  Dr.  James  Legge  of  Oxford) 

All  true  words  fly,  as  from  yon  reedy  marsh 
The  crane  rings  o'er  the  wilds  its  screaming  harsh. 
Vainly  you  try,  reason  in  chains  to  keep, — 
Freely  it  moves,  as  fish  sweeps  thro1  the  deep. 
Hate  follows  love,  as  'neath  those  sandal  trees 
The  withered  leaves  the  eager  searcher  sees. 
The  hurtful  ne'er  without  some  good  was  born, — 
The  stones  that  mar  the  hill  will  grind  the  corn. 

All  true  words  spread,  as  from  the  marsh's  eye 
The  crane's  sonorous  note  ascends  the  sky. 
Goodness  throughout  the  widest  sphere  abides, 
As  fish  round  isle  and  thro'  the  ocean  glides. 
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And  lesser  good  near  greater  you  shall  see, 
As  grows  the  paper  shrub  'neath  sandal  tree. 
And  good  emerges  from  what  man  condemns, — 
Those  stones  that  mar  the  hill  will  polish  gems. 

WHICH    WAS    THE    DREAM  ? 

(Abridged  and  adapted  from  Balfour's  Chinese  Scrap-book) 

A  man  was  once  gathering  fuel  in  the  woods,  when 
a  deer  crossed  his  path.  He  killed  it,  and  having  no 
time  to  transport  it  to  his  house,  hid  the  carcass  in  a  ditch, 
covering  it  with  leaves.     Then  he  went  back  to  his  work. 

At  night  he  bethought  himself  of  his  deer,  but  could  not 
recollect  where  he  had  hidden  it.  "  It  must  have  been  a 
dream,  after  all,"  said  he,  and  took  his  way  homeward, 
talking  the  affair  over  with  himself  as  he  went. 

A  passer-by  heard  his  words,  went  in  search  of  the  deer, 
found  it,  and  carried  it  home.  He  related  the  story  to  his 
wife :  "  A  woodcutter  dreamt  he  had  killed  a  deer,  but 
could  not  remember  where  he  had  hidden  it.  Now  I  have 
found  that  deer,  so  his  dream  must  have  been  a  true  one, 
after  all." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  his  wife.  "  It  is  you  who  had  the 
dream.  There  never  was  any  woodcutter  at  all.  It  is 
you  who  have  found  a  deer,  so  it  must  be  you  who 
had  the  true  dream." 

In  the  meantime  the  woodcutter  went  home,  much 
annoyed  and  perplexed  about  his  deer.  That  very  night 
he  had  a  dream,  which  revealed  to  him  where  he  had  put 
the  carcass,  and  who  had  stolen  it.  So  he  hastened  in  the 
morning  to  claim  his  property.  The  men  quarreled  over 
it,  and  appealed  to  the  magistrate. 
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After  carefully  listening  to  the  case,  the  magistrate  gave 
the  following  decision :  "  The  plaintiff,  in  the  first  instance, 
really  did  get  a  deer,  and  then  foolishly  said  that  it  was  all 
a  dream.  He  really  did  dream  about  the  man  who  after- 
ward found  it,  and  then  foolishly  said  that  his  dream  was 
a  reality.  The  defendant  really  took  the  deer,  and  now 
disputes  its  possession  with  the  plaintiff.  The  defendant's 
wife  says  her  husband  only  dreamt  of  the  man  and  the 
deer,  so  that,  according  to  her,  neither  of  them  got  it. 
However,  here  we  have  a  deer  before  us,  so  I  decide  that 
it  be  equally  divided  between  the  contending  parties." 

When  the  affair  came  to  the  ears  of  the  prince,  he  said, 
"  The  magistrate  must  have  dreamt  the  whole  case  him- 
self." He  consulted  his  prime  minister,  but  the  minister 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  dream  part  of  the  business 
from  the  actual  occurrence.  Said  he  :  "  There  have  been 
only  two  men,  the  Yellow  Emperor  and  the  sage  Confu- 
cius, who  were  able  to  distinguish  dreams  from  the  waking 
state.  They  are  both  dead,  so  nobody  can  discover  the 
truth  of  this  matter.  Your  Majesty  can  do  nothing  better 
than  uphold  the  decision  of  the  magistrate." 


THE   OLD    WOMAN   AND    THE   TIGER 

(Abridged  and"  adapted  from  Giles's  Strange  Stories  from  a  Chinese  Studio) 

There  was  once  an  old  woman  who  had  an  only  son,  to 
whom  she  was  much  attached.  One  day  this  son  went  up 
into  the  hills,  and  was  eaten  by  a  tiger,  whereupon  his 
mother  was  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  she  hardly 
desired  to  live.     She  ran  and  told  her  story  to  the  magis- 
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trate,  who  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  that  neither  he  nor 
the  law  had  any  power  over  a  tiger. 

The  old  woman,  however,  refused  to  be  turned  away,  and 
persisted  in  her  complaints,  until  at  length  the  magistrate,  in 
order  to  pacify  her,  promised  to  have  the  tiger  arrested. 

Even  then  she  would  not  depart,  but  insisted  upon  see- 
ing the  warrant  issued.  The  magistrate,  thus  pressed, 
asked  which  one  of  his  subordinates  would  be  willing  to 
undertake  the  job.  A  drunken  man  consented,  where- 
upon the  old  woman  departed  satisfied. 

Now  when  the  drunken  man,  whose  name  was  Li-neng, 
came  to  his  senses,  he  repented  that  he  had  been  so 
accommodating.  "  However,"  thought  he,  "  it  was  only  a 
trick  of  the  magistrate  to  get  rid  of  the  woman.  I  need 
take  no  notice  of  it,"  and  he  soon  handed  in  the  warrant, 
as  if  the  job  had  been  accomplished. 

But  the  magistrate  had  no  idea  of  letting  him  off,  and 
Li-neng,  much  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  seeking  for  a 
man-eating  tiger,  begged  that  he  might  employ  all  the 
hunters  of  the  district  to  assist  him  in  his  task. 

They  spent  day  and  night  for  a  month  trying  to  find 
a  tiger.  Meanwhile,  Li-neng  had  been  repeatedly  basti- 
nadoed for  remissness  of  duty,  until  at  length,  in  despair, 
he  betook  himself  to  a  temple,  where  he  prayed  long  and 
fervently  to  the  god  to  help  him  in  his  trouble. 

His  prayers  were  heard,  for  soon  a  huge  tiger  walked 
into  the  temple.  Li-neng  was  horribly  frightened,  expect- 
ing each  moment  to  be  eaten  alive.  But  the  tiger  remained 
crouching  in  the  doorway,  and  took  no  notice  of  him  at  all, 
whereupon  Li-neng  plucked  up  courage  and  addressed  the 
animal  :  — 
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"  O  Tiger,  if  thou  didst  slay  the  old  woman's  son,  suffer 
me  to  bind  thee  with  this  cord." 

The  tiger  made  no  resistance,  the  cord  was  fastened 
around  his  neck,  and  Li-neng  led  him  in  triumph  before 
the  magistrate.  "  Did  you  eat  the  old  woman's  son  ? " 
asked  the  magistrate.  The  tiger  gravely  nodded  his  head. 
"  The  law  has  ever  been  that  murderers  shall  suffer  death," 
said  the  magistrate.  "  This  old  woman  had  but  one  son. 
You  have  taken  away  her  sole  support.  But  if  you  will 
be  a  son  to  her,  you  shall  be  pardoned." 

The  tiger  again  nodded  assent,  and  was  released,  whereat 
the  old  woman  was  greatly  incensed. 

The  next  morning,  what  should  she  find  upon  her  door- 
step but  a  dead  deer. 

She  sold  the  skin  and  flesh,  and  bought  herself  food. 
Each  day  thereafter  the  tiger  brought  her  a  gift,  so  that 
in  time  she  amassed  great  riches,  and  became  very  well 
disposed  toward  her  hairy  friend.  The  tiger  often  spent 
whole  days  upon  her  veranda,  and  the  two  became  much 
attached  to  each  other. 

In  course  of  time  the  old  woman  died.  The  tiger,  return- 
ing and  finding  her  dead,  entered  the  house  and  roared  his 
lamentations.  She  was  rich,  and  her  heirs  gave  her  a 
splendid  funeral.  While  the  mourners  were  standing 
around  the  grave,  a  tiger  rushed  up,  whereupon  they  all 
scattered  in  fear.  But  the  tiger  had  merely  returned  to 
perform  a  filial  duty.  He  went  up  to  the  mound,  roared 
like  a  thunder  peal,  and  then  vanished,  and  was  never 
seen  again. 

The  people  of  that  place  built  a  shrine  in  honor  of  the 
Faithful  Tiger,  and  there  it  remains  even  to  the  present  day. 

STOR.  OF  ANCT.  PEOP.  —  1 5 
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CHINESE  PROVERBS 

The  torment  of  envy  is  like  a  grain  of  sand  in  the  eye. 

A  good  horse  needs  but  one  stroke,  a  wise  man  but  one 
word. 

Better  to  ask  one's  self  than  to  ask  others. 

The  tree  planted  by  chance  often  gives  shade. 

A  good  bee  will  not  touch  a  faded  flower. 

Although  the  sea  is  wide,  ships  sometimes  meet. 

You  cannot  stop  the  birds  of  sorrow  from  flying  over 
your  head,  but  you  can  prevent  them  from  stopping  to 
make  nests  in  your  hair. 
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the  Chinese,  205. 

the  Hebrew,  153. 
Flood  tablet,  109. 
P'lower  Fairies,  the,  217. 
Funerals,  Aryan,  190. 

Egyptian,  68. 
Future    life,     Babylonian    notion    of, 
124. 

Ganges,  188. 
Gil'-gam-esh,  no,  122. 
Gods,  Aryan,  189. 

Babylonian,  126. 

Egyptian,  10. 
Goshen,  land  of,  158. 
Great  Wall  of  China,  208. 
Greeks,  46. 
Guardian  spirits,  Assyrian,  100. 

Chaldaean,  89. 

Hall  of  Truth,  58. 

Ha-math  stones,  139. 

Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  119. 

Haq-u     shas-u     (Hyksos,     Shepherd 

Kings),  70,  71. 
Hat-hors,  the  seven,  52. 


Hat-shep-su'  (Ma-ka-Ra),  75. 
Hebrew    Scriptures,     extracts     from, 

170. 
Hebrews,  the,  152-171. 
Heliopolis  (On),  28,  65. 
Heth,  children  of  (Khet-a),  134. 
Hieroglyphics,  Egyptian,  47. 
Hindus,  183-198. 
Hittites,  the,  130-140,  155,  208. 
Hor-em-akhu',  50. 
Hyk'-sos     (Haqu    shasu,     Shepherd 

Kings),  71. 

India,  183. 

Inscriptions,  Phoenician,  149. 
Ish'-tar,  86,  in. 
Israelites,  152-166. 

Jerusalem,  155,  1^7. 
Jews,  in  Babylon,  178. 
Joshua,  164. 

Ka,  the  Egyptian,  15,  21,  22,  76, 
Ka'-desh,  131. 
Kam-by'-ses,  179. 
Karnak,  temple  of,  23. 
Kemt,  men  of,  7. 

Kham-mu-ra-bi  (Amraphel),  156. 
Khatti  (Hittites),  96. 
Khet'a  (Hittites),  130,  133. 
Khet-a-sar',  133. 
Khu-fu'  (Cheops),  29. 
K(i)-en-gi,  81. 
Knum,  the  god,  52. 
Ku-dur-La-ga-mar      (Chedorlaoiner) , 
156. 

Land    of    the    Gods    (Egyptian,   Ta- 

neter),  10,  78. 
Lebanon,  56. 

Leyden  Papyrus  (note),  66. 
Lot,  152. 

Machpelah,  cave  of,  135,  157. 
Ma-ha-Bha-ra-ta,  191,  194. 
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Ma-ka-Ra  (Hat-shep-su),  75. 
Mammoth,  the,  36. 
Man'e-tho,  72. 
Mar-duk  (Merodach),  89. 
Market  place,  Babylonian,  121. 

Egyptian,  60-62. 
Medes,  172,  173. 
Mel-karth  (Moloch),  150. 
Memphis,  28,  30,  33. 
Men-a,  28,  33,  85. 
Men-e-ptah  (Mer-en-ptah),  159. 
Men-ka-u-Ra'  (King),  13. 
Moab,  163. 

Moloch  (Melkarth),  150,  151. 
Moon  god,  113. 

hymn  to,  129. 
Moses,  28,  86,  159-163. 
Mul-lil,  84. 
Myths,  Chinese,  202-205. 

Na-bo-ni'-dus  (Na-bu-na'-id),  87,  178. 

Naram-Sin,  86. 

Neb-Khonsu,  63. 

Nebuchadnezzar       (Nebuchadrezzar) , 

1 1 7-120,    128,    165,    167-169,  176- 

178. 
Nekht-A-men,  56. 
Nile,  the,  7-9,  33. 
Nile  god,  the,  II. 
Nine  gods,  the,  52. 
Nineveh,  105,  107,  108,  172,  175. 
Ni'-nib,  III. 

Nip-pur,  84-87,  107,  119. 
Ni'-sir,  Mount,  109,  116. 
Noah,  152. 
Nut,  13. 

O-an'-nes  (Ea),  90. 
Obelisks,  Egyptian,  27,  28,  77. 
On  (Heliopolis),  28. 
Oriental  Peoples,  map  of,  80. 
O-si'-ris,  58,  65,  69. 

Palaces,  Assyrian,  98,  99. 
Papyrus,  44,  104. 


Papyrus,  Ebers,  16,  17. 
Per-em-hru  (Book  of  the  Dead),  67. 
Persians,  175. 
Phoenicians,  46,  141-151. 
Phonograms,  Egyptian,  40. 
Pir-na-pish'-tim,  112,  115. 
Pithom  (Pi-tum),  158. 
Plagues  of  Egypt,  160. 
Prehistoric  man,  34. 
pictures,  36-38. 
Priestly  caste  of  India,  192. 
Proverbs,  Chinese,  226. 
Ptah-mer'-i,  59. 
Punt,  land  of,  61,  78. 
Pwan-ku,  203. 
Pyramids,  the,  28,  29. 

Ra-ma-ya-na,  191,  197. 

Ra-mses  II.,  24,  26,  130-133,  159. 

Rebus,  the,  40. 

Red  Sea,  161. 

Religion,  of  the  Assyrians,  97. 

of  the  Chaldaeans,  88. 

of  the  Hindus,  188. 

of  the  Hittites,  138. 
Rig-Ve-da,  187,  189,  191. 

Safes,  Babylonian,  127. 
Sailors,  Assyrian,  94. 

Phoenician,  144. 
Sanskrit,  174,  184. 
Sargon  I.,  85,  86. 
Sargon  II.,  99-101,  135,  165. 
Scarabs,  Egyptian,  13,  20,  21. 
Scorpion  men,  the,  113. 
Semites,  85. 
Sennach'-erib,  96. 
Se-qenen-Ra,  73. 
Set-i  I.,  24. 
Shamash,  ill. 

Shargani-shar-ali  (Sargon  I.),  85. 
Shepherd-Kings  (Hyksos),  71. 
Shinar  (Su-mir),  81,  92. 
Sin  (Chaldaean  Moon  god),  113. 
Sip-pa-ra,  87,  109. 
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Solomon,  164,  165,  171. 
Southwest  Wind,  image  of,  88. 
Sphinx,  the  great,  30-33. 
Su'-mir,  81. 

Sun  god,  the  Egyptian,  50. 
Susa,  181. 

Ta-nis,  26. 
Tatars,  207,  210. 
Te-hu'-ti  (Thoth),  48,  55,  58. 
Tehuti-mes  I.,  70. 

IV.,  32. 
Temples,  Egyptian,  23. 
Ten  Commandments,  the,  162. 
Thebes,  23,  25,  56,  70. 
Thinis,  33. 

Thoth  (Tehuti),  48,  55,  58. 
Tig'-lath-Pil-e'-ser,  95. 
Tombs,  Egyptian,  14,  21-23. 


Traders,  Assyrian,  94. 

Phoenician,  144. 
Tyrian  purple,  142. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  152,  154,  200. 
U-shab'-ti  figures,  23. 

Veda,  184. 

Warriors,  Assyrian,  93. 
Woman  king  (Hat-shep-su),  78. 
Writing,  Chinese,  211-263. 

Cuneiform,  102,  135. 

Demotic,  46,  47. 

Hieratic,  45. 

of  the  Hittites,  137. 

Yu  the  Great,  205,  206. 
Ziggurat,  100. 


Overton's  Applied    Physiology 


By  FRANK  OVERTON,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Late  House  Surgeon  in  the  City  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY— Primary  ...  30  cents 
OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY— Intermediate  .  .  50  cents 
OVERTON'S  APPLIED  PHYSIOLOGY— Advanced         .        .     80  cents 

These  books  form  a  complete  series  for  the  study  of 
physiology  in  all  grades.  The  Primary  Book  follows  a 
natural  order  of  treatment  and  presents  the  elementary 
facts  and  principles  of  physiology  in  so  simple  a  way 
as  to  bring  them  within  the  comprehension  of  children. 
The  Intermediate  Book  is  designed  to  be  a  complete 
elementary  text-book  in  itself  and  an  introduction  to 
the  advanced  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The 
Advanced  Physiology  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  teachers  and  schools  for  a  text-book  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  for  Higher  Grades,  which  should  combine  the 
latest  results  of  study  and  research  in  biological,  medical, 
and  chemical  science  and  the  best  pedagogical  methods  of 
science  teaching.  The  book  represents  a  new  and  radical 
departure  from  the  old-time  methods  pursued  in  the 
teaching  of  physiology. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  series  is  that  the 
study  of  anatomy  and  physiology  should  be  the  study  of 
the  cell,  from  the  most  elementary  structure  in  organic 
life,  to  its  highest  and  most  complex  forms  in  the  human 
body.  The  effects  of  alcohol  and  other  stimulants  and 
narcotics  are  treated  very  fully  in  each  book  of  the  series. 

Illustrations  and  outline  diagrams  are  inserted  wherever 
needed  to  explain  the  text. 


Copies  of  Overton's  Physiologies  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  the  price. 

American    Book  Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  *  Chicago 

(150) 
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GUERBER'S  MYTHS  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME 

Cloth,  12mo,  428  pages.     Illustrated.         ....       $1.50 

GUERBER'S  MYTHS  OF  NORTHERN  LANDS 

Cloth,  12mo,  319  pages.     Illustrated.         ...  150 

GUERBER'S  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

Cloth,  12mo,  340  pages.     Illustrated 1.50 

By  H.  A.  GUERBER,  Lecturer  on  Mythology. 


These  companion  volumes  present  a  complete  outline 
of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Mythology,  narrated  with 
special  reference  to  Literature  and  Art.  They  are  uni- 
formly bound  in  cloth,  and  are  richly  illustrated  with 
beautiful  reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  painting  and  sculpture. 

While  primarily  designed  as  manuals  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  schools  where  Mythology  is  made  a  regular  sub- 
ject of  study  and  for  collateral  and  supplementary  reading 
in  classes  studying  literature  or  criticism,  they  are  equally 
well  suited  for  private  students  and  for  home  reading. 
For  this  purpose  the  myths  are  told  in  a  clear  and  charming 
style  and  in  a  connected  narrative  without  unnecessary 
digressions.  To  show  the  wonderful  influence  of  these 
ancient  myths  in  literature,  numerous  and  appropriate 
quotations  from  the  poetical  writings  of  all  ages,  from 
Hesiod's  " Works  and  Days"  to  Tennyson's  "Oenone," 
have  been  included  in  the  text  in  connection  with  the 
description  of  the  different  myths  and  legends. 

Maps,  complete  glossaries,  and  indexes  adapt  the 
manuals  for  convenient  use  in  schools,  libraries,  or  art 
galleries. 

Copies  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  the  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American   Book  Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Outlines  of  Roman  History 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

By  WILLIAM  C.  MOREY,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science,  University  of  Rochester 

Cloth,  12mo,  348  pages        .  * Price,  $1.00 

In  this  history  the  rise,  progress,  and  decay  of  the 
Roman  Empire  have  been  so  treated  as  to  emphasize  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  the  narrative:  and  the  interrelation 
of  the  various  periods  is  so  clearly  shown  that  the  student 
appreciates  the  logical  and  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
work. 

The  scope  of  the  book  covers  the  whole  period  of 
Roman  history  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  all  relevant  and  important  facts 
having  been  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  minute  and  un- 
necessary details. 

The  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  special  kind  of 
study  required  by  high  school  and  academy  courses,  and 
avoids  the  two  extremes  which  are  sometimes  found  in  text- 
books,—  on  the  one  hand,  a  too  elementary  and  superficial 
treatment  of  the  subject,  suited  only  for  children  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  a  too  elaborate  and  critical  treatment,  such 
as  should  be  reserved  for  college  classes. 

The  character  of  the  illustrative  material  is  especially 
worthy  of  close  examination.  This  is  all  drawn  from  authen- 
tic sources,  and  comprises — maps  showing  the  location  of 
every  place  mentioned  in  the  text;  plans  of  some  of  the  most 
important  battles;  the  more  noted  specimens  of  Roman 
architecture;  and  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Rome,  reproduced  from  authentic  busts  and  statues  and 
including  an  unusually  complete  collection  of  effigies  of 
the  Roman  emperors. 


Copies  sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American    Book  Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Outlines  of  General  History 

For  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Normal  Schools, 
and  for  Special  Students  and  General  Readers. 

By  FRANK  MOORE  COLBY,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Economics  in  New  York  University. 

Half  morocco,  12mo,  610  pages.     Illustrated      ....     $1.50 


This  General  History  possesses  certain  features  and  ad- 
vantages which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  text-books  of 
its  class.  While  designed  primarily  for  use  as  a  text-book, 
it  presents  such  a  conspectus  of  the  history  of  the  whole 
world  as  admirably  adapts  it  for  the  use  of  special  students 
and  of  general  readers.  The  special  feature  which  char- 
acterizes the  book  most  is  the  interesting  style  in  which  it  is 
written,  the  story  from  beginning  to  end  being  told  simply 
and  clearly,  and  yet  in  a  most  attractive  manner.  The 
book  gives  in  brief  compass  a  comprehensive  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  whole  world,  but  a  larger  proportional 
space  is  given  to  mediaeval  and  modern  history  than 
in  most  other  text-books  in  recognition  of  the  relation  of 
those  later  periods  to  the  present  status  of  the  world's 
history.  To  this  end  also  the  great  events  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  especially  emphasized.  Throughout 
the  book  the  author  has  sought  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cance of  events  so  that  they  should  clearly  explain  later 
historical  developments. 

The  book  is  well  supplied  with  useful  accessories.  The 
different  historical  phases  and  periods  are  shown  by  well 
designed  and  accurate  maps,  many  of  which  are  printed 
in  colors.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  finely 
executed.  These  include  portraits  of  the  world's  greatest 
historical  characters.  The  chapters  are  followed  by  brief 
summaries  for  reviews.  The  pronunciation  of  difficult 
proper  names  is  indicated  as  they  occur.  Dynastic  gene- 
alogies and  successions  are  given  in  convenient  tables. 
The  index  is  very  complete  and  well  arranged. 


Copies  sent,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers  : 

American    Book    Company 

New  York  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  History 

By  GEORGES  CASTEGNIER,  B.S.,  B.L. 
Flexible  Cloth,  12mo,  110  pages      ....       Price  50  cents 


The  purpose  of  this  little  handbook  is  to  assist  the 
student  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  in  reviewing  subjects 
already  studied  in  the  regular  text-books  and  in  preparing 
for  examinations.  It  will  also  be  found  useful  for  general 
readers  who  wish  to  refresh  their  minds  in  regard  to  the 
leading  persons  and  salient  facts  of  ancient  history. 

It  is  in  two  parts,  one  devoted  to  Greek,  and  the  other 
to  Roman  history.  The  names  and  titles  have  been 
selected  with  rare  skill,  and  represent  the  whole  range  of 
classical  history.  They  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
are  printed  in  full-face  type,  making  them  easy  to  find. 
The  treatment  of  each  is  concise  and  gives  just  the  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  important  persons,  places,  and 
events  of  classical  history  which  every  scholar  ought  to 
know  and  remember,  or  have  at  ready  command. 

Its  convenient  form  and  systematic  arrangement 
especially  adapt  it  for  use  as  an  accessory  and  reference 
manual  for  students,  or  as  a  brief  classical  cyclopedia  for 
general  readers. 


Copies  of  Castegnier 's  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  History  will  be 
sent,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers: 

American   Book  Company 

New  York.  ♦  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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McMaster's  United  States  Histories 

By  JOHN   BACH    McMASTER 
Professor  of  American  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.    Cloth,  i2mo, 

254  pages.     With  maps  and  illustrations      ....     $0.60 

SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.     Half  leather, 

I2mo,  519  pages.     With  maps  and  illustrations    .         .         .1.00 

This  series  is  marked  by  many  original  and  superior  features  which 
will  commend  it  alike  to  teachers,  students,  and  general  readers.  The 
narratives  form  a  word-picture  of  the  great  events  and  scenes  of  American 
history,  told  in  such  a  way  as  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  the  study  and 
make  an  indelible  impression  on  the  mind. 

The  Primary  History  contains  work  for  one  school  year,  and  gives 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  so  much  of  our  history  as  every  American 
should  learn;  while  for  those  who  are  to  pursue  the  study  further, 
it  will  lay  a  thorough  foundation  for  subsequent  work.  It  is  short,  and 
leaves  unnoticed  such  questions  as  are  beyond  the  understanding  of 
children;  in  a  simple  and  interesting  style  it  affords  a  vigorous  narrative 
of  events  and  an  accurate  portrayal  of  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the 
different  periods;  and  it  is  well  proportioned,  touching  on  all  matters  of 
real  importance  for  the  elementary  study  of  the  founding  and  building  of 
our  country.  Our  history  is  grouped  about  a  few  central  ideas,  which 
are  easily  comprehended  by  children.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous  and  attractive,  are  historically  authentic,  and  show  well-known 
scenes  and  incidents  and  the  progress  of  civilization.  The  maps  are 
remarkably  clear  and  well  executed,  and  give  the  location  of  every 
important  place  mentioned  in  the  text. 

In  the  School  History  from  the  beginning  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  directed  to  causes  and  results,  and  he  is  thus  encouraged  to 
follow  the  best  methods  of  studying  history  as  a  connected  growth  of 
ideas  and  institutions,  and  not  a  bare  compendium  of  facts  and  dates. 
Special  prominence  is  given  to  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
development  of  the  country,  to  the  domestic  life  and  institutions  of  the 
people,  and  to  such  topics  as  the  growth  of  inventions,  the  highways  of 
travel  and  commerce,  and  the  progress  of  the  people  in  art,  science,  and 
literature.  The  numerous  maps  give  vivid  impressions  of  the  early 
voyages,  explorations,  and  settlements,  of  the  chief  military  campaigns, 
of  the  territorial  growth  of  the  country,  and  of  its  population  at  different 
periods,  while  the  pictures  on  almost  every  page  illustrate  different 
phases  in  the  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  people. 


Copies  Tvill  be  sent>  prepaid^  on  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers: 

American   Book  Company 

New  York  •  Cincinnati  ♦  Chicago 
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Webster's  School  Dictionaries 

REVISED  EDITIONS 


WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES  in  their  revised  form 
constitute  a  progressive  series,  carefully  graded  and  especially 
adapted  for  Primary  Schools,  Common  Schools,  High  Schools,  Acad 
emies,  and  private  students.  These  Dictionaries  have  all  been 
thoroughly  revised,  entirely  reset,  and  made  to  conform  in  all 
essential  respects  to  that  great  standard  authority  in  English — Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  .        .        .     $0.48 
Containing   over   20,000   words  and  meanings,  with  over  400 
illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY  .        .     $0.72 

Containing   over   25,000   words  and   meanings,  with   over    500 
illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY        .         .        .     $0.98 

Containing  about  37,000  words  and  definitions,  and  an  appendix 

giving  a  pronouncing  vocabulary  of  Biblical,  Classical,  Mythological, 

Historical,  and  Geographical  proper  names,  with  over  800  illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S  ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY.  Cloth,  $1.50;  Indexed,  $1.80 
The  Same  .  .  .  Half  Calf,  $2.75  ;  Indexed,  $3.00 
Abridged  directly  from  the  International  Dictionary,  and  giving 
the  orthography,  pronunciations,  definitions,  and  synonyms  of  the 
large  vocabulary  of  words  in  common  use,  with  an  appendix  con- 
taining various  useful  tables,  with  over  800  illustrations. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Webster's  Countinghouse  Dictionary  .        Sheep,  Indexed,  $2.40 

Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary  .  Cloth,  $1.44;  Indexed,     1  75 

The  Same         .         .  Half  Calf,  $2.75  ;  Indexed,     3.00 

Webster's  Handy  Dictionary 15 

Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary.     Cloth 57 

The  Same.     Roan  Flexible 69 

The  Same.     Roan  Tucks .78 

The  Same.     Morocco,  Indexed        ....          .90 
Webster's  American  People's  Dictionary  and  Manual       .  48 

Webster's  Practical  Dictionary 80 
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